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LORD BRISTOL—BISHOP OF DERRY 


_AgBout sixty-three years of age, of middle or rather of low stature, 
of slight frame and countenance, lively in carriage and 
manners, quick in his speech, blunt, sometimes even rude ; 
in more than one respect narrow and one-sided ; as a Briton, 
unbending ; as an individual, obstinate; as a divine, stiff; asa 
scholar, pedantic. Honesty, zeal for the Good, and the unfail- 
ing results thereof, show everywhere through the disagreeable 
points of the above qualities, and they are balanced, too, by 
his extensive knowledge of the world, of men and of books, by 
the liberality of a noble, and by the ease ofarich man. However 
vehemently he may be speaking (and he spares neither general 
nor particular circumstances) he yet listens most attentively to 
everything that is spoken, be it for or against him; he soon 
yields, if he be contradicted ; contradicts if he does not like an 
argument, though made in his favour ; now drops one sentence, 
now takes up another, while arguing throughout from a few 
chief ideas. Thus a great many pet expressions appear to be 
fixed ; he will only admit that which the clear perception of 
the understanding can recognize, and yet in the argument it is. 
noticeable that he is capable of much more genial views than 
he will allow even to himself. As for the rest his manners 
seem careless, but agreeable, courtly and affable. Such is 
about the character of this remarkable man (for and against 
whom I have heard so much) as I met and observed him one 
evening. 
JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. 


Tena, 
June toth, 1797. 
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The compilation of these Memoirs was begun 
and completed by William S. Childe-Pemberton 
some years ago, though the publication has been 
delayed till after his death. 

We feel he would have desired to express his 
acknowledgments to the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Bristol for their great kindness in giving him 
the beautiful reproductions of the pictures at 
Ickworth ; in hke manner our thanks are due to 
the Rev. Sydenham Hervey and to the late Sir 
Hervey Bruce. 

We are also greatly indebted to Lord Francis 
Hervey for his invaluable assistance. 


Kinlet, 
October, 1924. 
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THE EARL BISHOP 


VOL, 1. 


(Cr AL Hee) 


Nil aequale hominifuitilli . . 
ee NAL tt inguain 
Sic impar sibi. 
Horace I., Sat. IIT., 9-18. 


Hees 1, HERVEY, Bishop of Derry, fourth Earl of 
Bristol, belonged essentially to the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Although in political insight and breadth 
of outlook he was far in advance of his contemporaries, both as 
ecclesiastic and statesman, he yet could not have been the 
product of an earlier or of a later epoch. Unique in his own 
age, he could not have existed in any other. 

Before we proceed to examine in detail all that has been 
said, or is known, bearing on the life-story of this singular 
man, a glance at the following excerpts, culled cursorily and 
placed in juxtaposition, will serve to indicate some of the 
various aspects in which he was represented by his contem- 
poraries : 


“That mitred Proteus, the Count-Bishop . . . whose 
crimes ... cannot be palliated but by his profligate 
folly.”’—(Horace Walpole.)* 

“Exemplary in all parts of public worship, plenteous in 
good works.’’—(John Wesley.)f | 

‘Possessed of no one firm principle, public or private, 
he is continually assuming and as constantly forfeiting the 
character of a patriot and of a virtuous man.’’—(Lord 
Charlemont.)¢ 


* “Letter to Mann,” Vol. XIII., page 99 (Toynbee). 
Teosournal, ) S.V1., 107. 
t Hist. MSS. Com. “‘ James Earl of Charlemont,” Vol. I., 121-122. 
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“Of unaffected purity and rectitude.”’—(The Address 
of Irish Presbyterians.) 

‘“ bad father ... and a worse husband.’’—(Charle- 
mont.) 

‘Even at a distance he cherished a tender regard for 
his family, always providing for their welfare. ’—(Countess 
Lichtenau.)* 

“Fond of intrigue in gallantry as well as politics... 
in the former he equals all we have been told of Catholic 
ecclesiastical profligacy. In the latter, though without 
his abilities, he seems desirous to emulate his worthy 
prototype Cardinal de Retz.””—(Charlemont.) 

‘His private character was one of many excellences.”’ 
(The posthumous verdict of a member of his own Church.) 

He would ‘drink a bottle of Madeira and swear like a 
gentleman.”’—(Note to “Mrs. Carter’s Letters to Mrs. 
Montague,”’ Vol. IT.,. page 52.) 

“Sometimes from vanity he may do a right thing.’— 
(The poet Gray.) (‘Letters of Gray’ (Edition by Tovey, 
1912), Vol. III., page 319.) | 

«There is not a country in Europe where the distressed 
have not obtained his succour and the oppressed his pro- 
tection. He may truly be said to have clothed the naked 


and fedthehungry . . . his left hand did not know what the 
right hand distributed.” —(Gentleman’s Magazine Obituary 
Notice.) 

‘ Profuse at once andavaricious . . . his ambition and his 


lust alone can get the better of his avarice.’”’—(Charlemont.) 

‘Superior to all venal views, all pecuniary designs, he 
acts upon a noble principle—the real good of his country.” 
—(Town and Country Magazine—‘“‘ The Patriotic Prelate.”’) 

“ The Presbyterians were gained over by an affectation 
of patriotism, by unbounded professions in favour of 
liberty both in Church and State.”’ 

“The Protestants he allured by an affected and even 
overstrained affability and condescension. ”’ ) 

“To the Papists . . . from his long residence in Popish 
countries .. . he was, I believe, sincerely addicted.””— 
(Charlemont.) 

“With infinite wit, in short a true Hervey.’’—(Moritt 
of Rokeby.) 

“His genius is like a_ shallow stream—rapid, noisy, 
diverting, but useless.’’—(Charlemont). 


* Apologie of Countess Lichtenau. Preface to “‘ Lord Bristol’s Letters.” 
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“Master of five languages... he could talk on 
poetry, painting, sculpture, politics, eloquence and natural 
history with a knowledge and delicacy which announced 
the artist, but with a nobleness and impartiality which 
proved that he was not one.”—(Martin Sherlock.) 

“This nobleman through the accident of riches has 
constituted himself a connoisseur and patron of Art and 
a leader of Taste, yet so unfortunately indeed that, in 
Italy, according to those who know . . . he has, to his 
cost, brought into prominence his deos minorum gentium.”’ 
—(Seume Spaziergang nach Syrakus.) 

‘The liberality of Lord Bristol has re-animated the 
whole fainting body of Art in Rome—for his generosity 
to me I must be silent, for I have not words to express its 
value.’’—(The Sculptor Flaxman—letter to Sir W. Hamil- 
ton) (Hamilton and Nelson papers). 

‘ The midwife of talents, industry and hidden virtues ”’ 
(in others)—his own verdict on himself. 

~ A gentle soul—a spirit great and just—the friend of 
mankind.’’—(Sherlock.) 


This seeming embodiment of contradictions may be best 
described in one word : a “‘ chameleon ”’ ; so brilliant, so many- 
coloured, and so unexpected were the various aspects of his 
character and career that, like that animal, he may be said to 
have appeared in totally dissimilar hues to different persons, 
according to the different lights and perspectives in which they 
looked at him. 

With an extraordinary versatility he possessed—it would 
appear as the outcome of dramatic instinct—an innate power 
of throwing himself into whatever part it pleased him to assume 
—whether that of divine, patriot, diplomatist, patron of 
Art, geologist, grandseigneur, man-of-fashion, or gallant ; and 
he played all these characters in turn with artistic completeness 
to separate audiences, and on different stages. Hence the 
bewilderment which he caused to the general observer as to 
his motives ; and the reputation for inconsistency and eccen- 
tricity which he not unnaturally acquired. 

And thus it was that he appeared to some the downright 
villain which in reality he never was, and to others, like the 
saintly Wesley, he seemed the exemplary Christian minister 
which he never aspired to be. 

Thus, too, it came about that, without a drop of Irish blood 
in his veins, he was, in Ireland, more Irish than the Irish: 
and that in Germany we find him “ getting quite German,” 
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while during his long residence in Italy he became so thoroughly 
imbued with the essence of her sun and soil that his letters 
betray an unmeasured warmth and effusiveness of expression, 
such as, although natural to an Italian, appear extravagant 
and unseemly to a sober English standard of manners and 
morals. 

Modern psychology might perhaps claim him as a case of 
“multiple personalities ’’—so strangely distinct were the phases 
into which he passed. And each of these phases, whether 
good or bad, was marked by abilities out of the common, and 
was complete and appropriate in itself, though, when combined 
in the life and character of one man, so strange and so in- 
congruous as to give some colour to the doubts of his contem- 
poraries as to his sanity. 

Without pushing too far the theory of “ split personalities,” 
it may be admitted that occasional excursions into the border- 
land of insanity are to be traced not infrequently in the history 
of men of genius; and certainly in the case of our subject. 
While in some of his phases he went near to Genius, in others he 
approached that region beyond which madness lies. 

In the generation of the Herveys, immediately preceding 
that of the Bishop, the eccentricity of certain of its members 
was conspicuous. Although no one was ever more sane in 
views and acts than was the Bishop’s grandfather the first 
Earl of Bristol during a long and worthy career, his brood of 
younger sons, by their notoriously irregular behaviour, had 
earned for the name of Hervey the judgment which gave rise to 
the oft-repeated saying placing the whole family in a class 
by themselves. Whether Voltaire, Lord Chesterfield, or Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, or Lady Townshend invented the dictum 
that the human species was composed of three divisions, 
“Men, Women and Herveys,”’ it was certainly first applied 
to the generation of the Bishop’s father and uncles. Of these 
Thomas and Henry Hervey, the second and fourth sons of 
Lord Bristol, were pre-eminently deserving of this distinction ; 
and their brothers William and Felton were not far behind them. 
Some account of them all is to be found in one of Mr. Sydenham 
Hervey’s works (Suffolk Green Books: journals of Hon. 
William Hervey, 1906), while Thomas Hervey’s aberrations 
have earned him a place in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. Whatever Thomas Hervey’s vices, Dr. Johnson, 
who knew the Herveys, declared him to be the “ genteelest man 
that ever lived”; and, for Henry Hervey, Johnson expressed 
warm feeling—‘‘ He was a vicious man, but very kind to me: 
if you will call a dog Hervey, I shall love him.’”’ And from 
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that time onwards during the eighteenth century, the epigram 
was handed on and bandied about by one would-be wit to 
another, whenever any Hervey did, or was supposed to do, 
anything unusual. Thus our hero was, as it were, predestined 
to this singularity in the eyes of men, and, it must be admitted, 
did much to carry on the family reputation in this respect. 

But with all his lapses from the normal and the conventional, 
with all his varying moods and unexpected turns, the man’s 
sincerity of feeling is in everything apparent; his letters to 
his daughters, and to his many friends, in their freshness and 
impulsiveness convey a strong impression of directness. 

It is certainly as an excellent letter-writer that the Bishop 
stands out pre-eminently, for he is as entirely natural as original, 
open with his correspondent, unmeasured, trenchant, in a style 
that has the faculty of amusing better than a subtler wit, while 
his cordial expressions of friendship and affection have all the 
cheery warmth and the flavour of good wine. As to his letters : 
if in truth, his daughters, as has been said, ceased to correspond 
with him in his later years, they thereby assuredly lost much 
entertainment. His good wife indeed we may suspect had 
known little cause for merriment in all the sallies of her lord 
and master, and she was probably happier during her years of 
separation than ever she had been when she lived with him. 

No excuse will be offered in these pages for the Bishop’s 
conduct, either in public or private matters. Such as this 
was, or may have been, all possible light will be thrown on 
it. Judged by modern standards of Episcopal duties no defence 
can justify the absence of a Bishop from his diocese during 
eleven consecutive years ; though it may be noted that when 
he resided in it, so favourably did Hervey’s energy compare 
with the apathy of his brother bishops that his example was 
held up for imitation by Shelbourne in Parliament ; and even 
at a distance he contrived through judiciously selected inter- 
mediaries to maintain a constant superintendence over his 
clergy with regard to the minutest details. 

Turning to the vagaries of the Earl Bishop’s last years 
on the Continent, and to the scandals for which he has been 
severely reprobated, the reader will judge for himself in what 
measure they were the result of a general looseness, or of sheer 
vanity ; or were associated with his schemes of political in- 
trigue. It does not appear easy to decide the matter. Nor 
perhaps is it easy for us to picture a state of society where 
a lady rapturously kissed the mahogany chairs of the Neapolitan 
Prime Minister (Sir John Acton) in token of her appreciation 
of their beauty. or where, when this lady herself was kissed 
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by the Bishop in the presence of Lady Hamilton, the witty 
Emma exclaimed, probably with perfect truth: “ Laissez-le, 
chére amie, il vous embrasse comme il embrasse un de ses 
tableaux.”” The acquisition of pictures, statues, and art- 
treasures was in fact the Bishop’s ruling passion in his later 
years, and so lavish was he in the gratification of it that he 
actually bought the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli with a view to 
its wholesale removal to England or Ireland to adorn one of his 
country seats ; and he was only frustrated in carrying out this 
project by the intervention of the Roman Government. [Even 
confiscation and imprisonment by the French invaders did not 
abate this passion which continued undaunted to the end. 
—(‘ Rome and its Environs,” by W. B. Cooke (1840), page 76.) 

So widely famed was the Bishop asa traveller, and so great 
was his reputation as a connoisseur of all good things, that 
Lord Bristol’s hotel—he was latterly known everywhere on 
the Continent as Lord Bristol—came to be the best known 
and regarded in every city or town where he sojourned and 
was thus the precursor of the Hotels Bristol still to be found all 
over Europe. 

Whatever view be taken of his abnormal wanderings, our 
Bishop may perhaps with some truth be compared with certain 
notorious travellers concerning whom a reviewer of “ Gil Blas”’ 
has well remarked that ‘‘if these heros are looked on askance, 
it is because their insatiable inquisitiveness, and their thirst 
for adventure, have, to the conventional mind at least, a smack 
of moral obliquity.” 

But among the many curious circumstances connected with 
his career, surely nothing is more surprising than the fact 
that, although he lived abroad during the last eleven years of 
his life, he yet remained so much in touch with his Irish neigh- 
bours, and was so well remembered, that on his death “‘all 
denominations of Christians’’ among them—the most hostile 
to one another—united in erecting a monument to his memory. 

We may well ask was there not some strong magnetic at- 
traction emanating from this man who could unite such opposing 
elements in a common gratitude to himself? But, to do him 
full justice, we must admit that the true secret lay in the fact 
that, blended with all the idiosyncrasies and eccentricities of 
his chameleon-like personality, there was one underlying tone 
which pervaded every serious thought and action, and in this, if 
in nothing else, he was earnest and consistent through life ; 
he strove unceasingly for toleration and freedom in religion 
and politics, and against tyranny and oppression wherever 
it was to be found. 
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For the rest—his name may at least claim a place among 
the goodly company of whom it has been truly said that “ their 
singular gleams of insight, their exuberant energy of vitupera- 
tion, and even the irregularity of their mind, can never fail to 
interest and delight.” (Said of Strad by Havelock Ellis.) 


CHAPTER II 


L730 LG SL 


PARENTAGE—BIRTH-—-BOYHOOD—EDUCATION—DESTINED FOR 
THE LAW 


REDERICK HERVEY was born of distinguished paren- 
ia tage, being the third son of that prominent personage at 
the Court of George II., John Lord Hervey, by Mary his wife, — 
best remembered, perhaps, by her maiden name as Molly Lepel. 

The Herveys were an ancient race, long seated at Ickworth, 
near Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk ; and Lord Hervey was the 
eldest surviving son and heir-apparent of John Hervey, first 
Earl of Bristol, whom he did not live to succeed. Lady Hervey, 
whose charming personality so brilliantly adorned the Court 
of Caroline Princess of Wales (afterwards Queen of George 
II.), was of foreign descent through her father, one Nicholas 
Lepell, born at Santaw, in Germany, and son to’ Borchard 
Lepell by Eleanor his wife. Nicholas was naturalized in Eng- 
land by Act of Parliament 10, William III. Lady Hervey’s 
mother was of an old Suffolk family, being the daughter of 
John Brooke of Rendlesham. 

Lord and Lady Hervey are so familiar to readers of mid- 
eighteenth century literature that it seems uncalled for to 
give any detailed history of them here. They inspired so 
many contemporary poets that their mere names suggest the 
recollections of verses for ever associated with them—scurrilous 
and derogatory, for the most part, concerning the husband, 
wholly complimentary and eulogistic concerning the wife. 

While it seems fitting that the praises of one so charming, 
good, witty and wise as Lady Hervey should still echo in verse, 
it would be unfair to Lord Hervey—whatever may have been 
his vices—did his memory survive only in the lines of Pope, 
immortal in their malignity as in their brilliance. Hervey, 
however, left to posterity a famous and a lasting monument, 
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hidden though it was from the world for more than a hundred 
years. It was not till full three generations had passed that 
his great work* was published and his true title to fame was 
established. He was revealed not as the mere courtier with the 
painted face, the intriguer in the inner circle of Walpole and 
Queen Caroline, but as the masterly chronicler who has invested 
the events he depicts—even the most squalid—with a vividness 
and a freshness of colour which has made them live for all time. 

From his mother, Frederick Hervey may be said to have 
inherited the remarkable width of his interests, and the far- 
sightedness of his views. We discover, however, that he had 
no share of those specially well-balanced qualities characteristic 
of Lady Hervey which, we are told, refined while they did not 
dull her gaiety. Her wit was as polished as it was natural, and 
the same may be said of her manners. ‘“‘ Her manners,’’ writes 
Lady Louisa Stuart, “had a foreign tinge, which some called 
affected, but they were gentle and easy, and altogether ex- 
quisitely pleasing.’ Lord Chesterfield writes to his son in 
terms of high admiration of her good-breeding, and remarks 
of her cleverness that “‘ she knows more than any woman, tor 
she understands Latin perfectly well, though she wisely conceals 
Ra 

Thus—to sum up—whatever of good or bad mingled in the 
blood of Frederick Hervey, unusual mental qualities of various 
kinds were his natural inheritance, and moreover these were 
mixed with a goodly birthright of merry wit. 

In one of the letters of John Hervey, first Earl of Bristol, 
there is an arch allusion to his daughter-in-law, Lady Hervey, 
having indulged, before the birth of her third son Frederick, 
in “ dancing, morning suppers, sharp wines and china oranges,” 
more than was approved by “old Jacob” who foretold bad 
consequences. Whether by “ old Jacob ’”’ Lord Bristol signified 
himself or some other wiseacre, it looks as if Lady Hervey, 
although so noted for good sense, may on this occasion have 
been imprudent, with the result that her confinement was under 
abnormal conditions. Be that as it may, an Irish tradition 
asserts that our hero came into being under the Cesarean 
Operation—at that time extremely rare and performed with 
unmitigated severity to the mother. Oddly enough, it was on 
account of this his advent into hfe that years afterwards—the 
story will be recounted in a later chapter—he was looked upon 
in Ireland as fulfilling the requirements of an ancient prediction 
to the effect that a certain mystic secret should be reserved 


* Memoirs of the Reign of George II. to the death of Queen Caroline (Croker, 1848). 
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for ‘“a man who should never have been born’’—so weird 
and unearthly did the circumstances attending his birth appear 
to the superstitious and unsophisticated Irish. 

The day of his birth is recorded—without comment as 
to the manner of it—in the diary of his grandfather, Lord 
Bristol, who notes : 


“ August I, 1730, Saturday.—My daughter-in-law, Lady 
Hervey, was delivered of a son. The Prince of Wales,* the 
Duke of Richmond, tf and the youngest Duchess of Marlborough{ 
answered for him on the third of September following and 
named him Frederick.’’§ 

When he was two months old we find him at Ickworth, 
in the charge of his grandparents, while his parents were at 
Court. We gather in a letter from Lord Bristol to Lady Hervey 
(October 7, 1730) that the baby was of a delicate frame. After 
thanking her for her letter which was, he says, “replete with 
every beauty the most accomplished mind could dictate, and 
consequently deserved an earlier acknowledgment had I not 
waited in hopes of sending you such an account of Prince 
Frederick as you seem to expect,” he continues) shagay 
he must be as his countenance is the exact model of his mother’s ; 
but pray press not my sincerity so hard as to desire I would 
allow him large, strong, and well-nourished, and in return 
I will not remind you of old Jacob’s prophecy. . . .” 

Before tracing the incidents of Frederick’s childhood, 
seems appropriate to enumerate his brothers and sisters ae 
their relative ages: 

He had three brothers: George, nine years older than 
himself ; Augustus, six years older; and William, two years 
younger. | 

He had four sisters: Lepel, seven years older than himself ; 
Mary, some five years older ; and Emily and Caroline , respectively 
five and six years younger. 

We discover nothing about our hero till he is in his sixth 
year and old enough to go to school. Lady Hervey wishes 
to know when Lord Bristol “ could best spare the Coach to meet 
her children, and to bring Fred to School, and Will to be i in- 


* Frederick, eldest son of George II. Up to this time Lord Hervey and the Prince 
had been intimate friends, but soon afterwards their notorious and lasting animosity began. 


+ Charles, second Duke of Richmond, K.G., grandson of Charles IT. 


{ Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough in her own right, daughter of John, Duke of 
Marlborough and wife of Francis, Earl of Godolphin. She died in 1733. 


§ In most books of reference the Bishop of Derry is styled ‘‘ Frederick Augustus ’’—a 
mistake, He had only one name, Frederick. 
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occulated.”’ So reports the children’s grandmother, Lady 
Bristol, to her husband, May 30, 1736. 

Fred now went to school at Hackney, kept by the famous 
Dr. Newcomb who is reported to have educated some of the 
sons of the best families in England. After this, during an 
interval of several years, we hear no more about the boy.— 
(‘Memoirs of William Hickey,” Vol. II., page 198.) 

At the age of eleven and a half he went to Westminster 
School, being admitted in January, 1741-42. He is called in 
the entry Frederick Hervey. Hewas placedin the Third Form 
and the Master with whom he boarded was the famous Vincent 
Bourne, whose Latin poems are so much admired for their 
beauty and distinction. In reference to these the poet Cowper, 
who was at Westminster with Frederick Hervey, and was a 
pupil of Bourne, says that he considered Bourne “a _ better 
Latin poet than Tibullus, Propertius, Ausonius, or any other 
writers in his way, except Ovid and not at all inferior to him.” 
Bourne was much beloved as a Master, and perhaps not the less 
so because he was a very lax disciplinarian. Cowper, in allusion 
to this and to Bourne’s personal slovenliness which was notor- 
ious, relates that he remembers seeing the Duke of Richmond 
set fire to Bourne’s greasy locks and box his ears to put it out. 

It was during Frederick’s career at Westminster that the 
death of his father occurred in July, 1743. Some gossip reports 
at this time that ‘‘ Lord Hervey’s leaving his children away 
from his wife’’ (especially his daughter Mary who was “to be 
carried away to Mrs. Horner’’) “ made a great noise, and 
he has finished his charming career by it.’”,-—(MSS. at Chequers, 
Hist. MSS. Commission Rep. 285.) 

Lord Hervey’s will, however, states nothing about leaving 
his children away from his wife. In the following abstract 
from his will it may be noted that his reference to Lady Hervey 
is somewhat cold and ungracious. He leaves her nothing ; 
but he may have had no other reason for this than that his 
estate could not bear any further charge beyond what was 
already due by settlements, this being the reason he expressly 
states in the case of his daughter Mrs. Phipps. Whatever the 
reason of his leaving nothing to his wife, it is certain that she 
did not mourn him the less on that account, but sincerely 
cherished his memory. 


The following is an abstract of the will which was “ proved 
in P.C.C., the 18th August, 1743, by the Right Hon. George 
William Hervey, Lord Hervey and Baron of Ickworth, to whom 
adm”: was granted.” “I do make my eldest son George 
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William Hervey sole executor and sole heir to the residue of my 
estate. Whatever I am obliged to leave to my wife by the writing 
signed at our marriage she must have. I leave her nothing 
more, and tho I have given her power to dispose of something 
at her death, it is with the proviso that she leave all the money, 
plate and jewels I permit her to dispose of to some one of our 
children . . . and that she give security immediately after 
my death for the same. I leave out of the residue of my effects 
{110 a year to each of my younger children (except Augustus 
to whom I leave but £50) for their maintenance and education, 
and after my dear Father’s death my will is that my eldest 
(unmarried) daughter Miss Mary Hervey whenever she marrys 
shall have £5000 for her portion, and till she dies or marries 
that she shall have an annuity of {300 a year. To my two 
younger daughters I leave only £4000 each for their marriage 
portions, and an annuity to each till she dies or marries of £300 
a year. To each of my 3 younger sons an annuity of {200 a 
year clear. I mean to leave Mrs. Phipps nothing more than 
this {1000 on the marriage portion I am bound to pay her ; 
not for want of the truest affection for all her kindness but 
because my estate will not bear it. I was not strong enough 
to write this above will, but every word was dictated by me, 
and I have read it twice over. Hervey.” 

So Frederick has {100 a year for his maintenance and educa- 
tion, with the prospect of £200 a year on the death of Lord 
Bristol. 

George now succeeded his father as Baron Hervey of Ick- 
worth, and became heir-apparent to the Earldom of Bristol. 
Mrs. Phipps above mentioned was Frederick’s eldest and very 
affectionate sister Lepel; she had lately married Constantine 
Phipps of Mulgrave, Yorkshire, who had inherited a considerable 
portion of the great Normanby estates.* The names of this 
favourite brother-in-law and sister of Frederick will be found 
frequently occurring in our chronicles, whether as Mr. and Mrs. 
Phipps or Lady Lepel Phipps, or Lord and Lady Mulgrave as 
they successively became. ! 

During the remainder of the five years that Frederick was 
at Westminster we have glimpses of him in the letters of Lady 
Hervey to his tutor, the Rev. Edmund Morris, with whom she 
corresponded from this time till her death a quarter of a cen- 
tury later. These letters, full of fine perception, good sense and 
cleverness, were edited and badly annotated by Croker in 1821 
when she had been dead more than fifty years. Most of them 


* Married February 26, 1743. Horace Walpole describes Lepel before her marriage as 
‘* a fine black girl, but as masculine as her father should be.”’ 
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are written from Ickworth, where she resided much in her 
widowhood with her father-in-law, now a widower, Lady 
Bristol having died in 1741. 

Lady Hervey had a dislike and dread of Public Schools, 
and as she was a woman of strong mind she probably had good 
grounds for these feelings. Mr. Morris’s influence, however, 
may have overcome her fears, especially as she seems to have 
been in touch with her sons at Westminster. William had 
joined his brother there in January, 1745. 

“TIT am very glad,’ writes Lady Hervey to Mr. Morris, 
November 18, 1743 (three months after Lord Hervey’s death), 
“to hear from you that dear Frederick is well, there is nothing 
so likely to keep you both so as riding. I have found great 
benefit from it, and therefore persist in it, though both the 
horse and the weather are very bad, the one is too calm and 
the other not calm enough.” 

Frederick already showed great ability and aptitude for 
learning. Lady Hervey writes to Mr. Morris from Ickworth, 
April 25, 1744: ‘I am extremely pleased with all you say of 
Frederick for I value your judgment. He has certainly very 
good parts and great application, and will, I am persuaded, 
make a considerable figure in the world. I have heard from 
him of late pretty often; he is a very agreeable, entertaining 
correspondent. His scheme of study and travelling as you 
relate it to me seems a very good one.” So already at the age 
of thirteen we find his thoughts bent on travelling, which from 
youth to age was to be the passion of his life. 

Again Lady Hervey writes, July 20, 1744: “I assure you 
how very gratefully sensible I am of the friendly care you take 
of Frederick, and of the great advantage I know it must be 
to him. I hope and believe he feels it as he ought. At least I 
am sure I do, and I cannot receive a more effectual proof of your 
friendship than in cultivating a capacity which if I mistake not 
is equal to anything.’ 

Mr. Morris became Rector of Nutshalling, near Romsey, 
in Hampshire, in February, 1745, and the two boys seem to 
have spent some of their Spring holidays with him, for their 
mother writes on April 26 of that year, “‘ you cannot, Sir, give 
me greater, nor a more agreeable proof of your friendship than 
by giving Frederick and William the advantage of being with 
you now and then.” 

_ Frederick was a great favourite with his grandfather, and 
his diligence and success in study won the high approval of the 
old man, who evidently hoped that his grandsons would turn 
out better than his own younger sons had done. 
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Lord Bristol writes to Frederick : 


‘“ Ickworth Park, 
‘““ December 13, 1740. 


“My VERY HOPEFULL GRANDSON, 


“As you never yet made me a visit, but at the same 
time gave me the pleasure of being a witness to your constant 
improvements, you need make no question of my being glad 
to see you at every breaking up of your school ; and if I cannot 
say the same of your brother William tis not for want of having 
an equal natural affection for him ; but I must have you tell 
him from me, that if I do not find him when he comes down 
with you in a more likely way of being what I would have 
him than has appeared for some years past, it would give me 
as great a mortification as it ought to give him for having lost 
so much time, and unless he resolves to redeem it instantly 
by an unweary’d application to his studies (for he wants not 
natural talents, would he make the best of them) I with grief 
must tell him I can never hereafter meet him with the same 
satisfaction that you have always been received by your most 
affectionate grandfather, BRISTOL.” 


Frederick left Westminster in 1747, and by that time had 
reached the Sixth Form. On November ro in that year he 
was admitted to Corpus Christi (otherwise Benet’s) College, 
Cambridge, the Rev. Edmund Castle (who later became Dean 
of Hereford) being at this time Master of the College. 

The hopeful youth continued to win golden opinions. Cole,* 
the Cambridge Antiquary, an acute observer and a voluminous, 
if not always accurate, chronicler, has left among his MSS. 
(now in the British Museum) an account of Frederick Hervey 
whom he knew well at Cambridge. ‘‘ While he continued at 
College,” says Cole, “his good sense, great good-nature and 
affability gained him the love and esteem of all who knew 
him ; as his sprightliness, wit, vivacity, ingenuity and learning 
proved him to be a genuine Hervey, and the son of my Lord 
Privy Seal.’”’ From Cole we learn also that Frederick at this 
time often visited his uncle, Sir Robert Smyth, at West Wrat- 
ting, and was keenly interested in antiquarian pursuits. ‘‘ It 
gave me no small pleasure to see the taste and relish he had 
for those studies, which he delighted in as much as his modest 
Brother (George) the Earl of Bristol . . . whose taste for 


__* William Cole, 1714-1782. Horace Walpole called him his “ oracle in any antique 
difficulties.”’ 
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antiquities, English History, and Genealogies was great and 
remarkable. This I had often an opportunity of observing when 
I had the honour of meeting them both at their uncle’s, Sir 
Robert Smyth, Baronet, of West Wratting, near Horseth Hall 
in Cambridgeshire (who married Lady Louisa, one of the daugh- 
ters of the 1st Earl of Bristol) . . . to whose encouragement 
and incitement I myself owe the turn I took for these studies, 
often going out with Sir Robert in the neighbouring villages 
and churches, and the present Earl-Bishop (1.e., Frederick 
Hervey) with us, on the errands of antiquarianism—when I[ 
was young, though the Bishop is much younger than myself.” 

Another favourable mention of Frederick at Cambridge 
is to be found in a letter quoted in Nichol’s “‘ Literary I[llustra- 
tions’ (Vol. VI., page 791. Letter of J. Denne to T. Stephens). 
Young John Denne (a grandson of Bradford, Bishop of Roches- 
ter) writes from Benet College, January 28, 1748: “Mr. 
Hervey is with us, and from the little acquaintance I have the 
pleasure to have with him is become a great favourite of mine. 
There seems as much good-nature in him as politeness, and the 
manner in which he spends his time seems to show that he is 
inclined to improve those good qualities he has brought with 
him from Westminster, a disposition the more commendable as 
it is the more unusual among the politer part of the University.” 
... John Denne finds a place in the Dictionary of National 
Biography as an Antiquary and Author, as does also his father, 
the Rev. Samuel Denne, D.D., Prebendary of Rochester. The 
latter was an old friend of the Hervey family. Lord Bristol 
writes to him about this time: “I never knew before you 
told me so, that you had a son at Benet College, and that my 
erandson Frederick had the pleasure of his acquaintance, which 
I will now take care shall, with years, be improved into such 
a friendship as I hope subsists between their parents.”’ 

Frederick was now “‘ destined for the Law ’’—to quote his 
grandfather's words. Frederick himself states in after years 
that the Church “ was his first choice’”’ though the Law was 
his “ earliest destination.’’ We find him admitted to Lincoln’s 
Inn on February 24, 1747-8. He continued his career at 
Cambridge, however, for another three years, and he is next to 
be traced in the following letter from Lord Bristol addressed 
to “ Mr. Frederick Hervey at Benet College,’ April 2, 1748: 


“It was with so much pleasure I heard your letter read 
wherein you congratulate your Brother Wiliam upon his im- 
provement which was so judicious an one that I thought it 
deserved felicitations on your own ; for altho’ I never expected 
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anything slight or trivial from you, yet the style and sentiments 
of this last epistle exceeded even my most forward hopes in your 
favour, more particularly where you seem to lament that the 
same method was not made use of in your education which is 
at last so happily altered in your brother (William)’s ; and since 
you seem to think that an able private tutor would still be of 
great service to you in the course of your future studies, if Mr. 
Castle (to whom I desire my compliments) will recommend one 
thoroughly qualified for such a service, yet rather than you should 
want any help towards making you what I know you are capable 
of, and what I wish to see you, the twenty guineas you mention 
shall cheerfully be advanced (untill one of your place-men as 
you call them, drop) by your affectionate grandfather, BRISTOL.” 


Frederick spends the following Summer vacation with his 
former tutor, Mr. Morris, at Nursling Rectory, and he is evidently 
not idle there. His grandfather writes, September 16, 1748: 
‘“ The several performances you have lately sent me in verse & 
prose show you are blest with such uncommon talents that 
you can excell in either : 


‘Nor is this wrought in you by time or aeahih 
Your genius hath anticipated both.’ 


Already a poetic essay by this precocious youth had found 

a place in Dodsley’s ‘‘ Collection of Poems by several hands ”’ 
(1748). It is a diatribe on the vice of card-playing—one that 
he damns the more heartily that he himself had no mind to it ; 
neither apparently had the young lady to whom the poem is 
dedicated. It is entitled ‘‘ The Female Drum, or the Origin 
of Cards—A Tale addressed to the Honourable Miss Carpenter,” 
and opens : 

‘‘ Thou whom to counsel is to praise 

With candour view these friendly lays, 


Nor, from the vice of gaming free, 
Believe the satyr points at thee.”’ 


In the form of an Allegory, Sloth and Avarice, hitherto 
hostile to each other, agree to cease being rivals and to work 
together. They call to their aid Cunning, who produces a pack 
of cards : 


‘““ She thus before their wondering eyes 
Bids piles of painted paper rise... 
Search now these heaps (she crys), here find 
Fit emblems of your power combined. 
The heap to Avarice first she gave 
Who soon descry’d her Darling Knave, 
And Sloth, (e’er envy long could sting) 
With joyful eyes beheld a King. 
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These gifts (said Cunning) bear away 
Sure engines of despotick sway— 

These charms dispense o’er all the ball 
Secure to rule where e’er they fall. 
The love of cards, let Sloth infuse, 
The love of money soon ensues. 

The strong desire shall ne’er decay, 
Who plays to win shall win to play ; 

The breast, where love had plann’d to reign, 
Shall burn unquenched with lust of gain. 
And all the charms that wit can boast, 
In dreams of better luck be lost. 

Thus, neither innocent, nor gay, 

The useless hours shall fleet away 

While time o’erlooks the trivial strife 
And, scoffing, shakes the sands of life; 
Till the wan maid, whose early bloom 
The Vigils of quadrille consume ; 
Exhausted by the pangs of play 

To Sloth and Avarice falls a prey.”’ 


The object of our young poet’s admiration, which was 
probably more “ friendly ” than passionate, was a beautiful girl 
still in her teens, Alicia Maria Carpenter, daughter of George, 
second Lord Carpenter, and sister of George, first Earl of Tyr- 
connel. ‘She married two: years later a man much older than 
herself, one of the great partis of the day, Sir Charles Wyndham 
(who had newly succeeded to the Earldom of Egremont on the 
death of his Uncle, Algernon, Duke ef Somerset), and she hence- 
forth passes out of our story. 

Such lighter literary effusions of Frederick were not to dis- 
tract him from his more serious studies at Cambridge. His 
grandfather continues in his letter quoted above: 

‘As you are destined for the study of the Law, I would 
have you apply yourself chiefly to that most useful science 
and to such other branches of knowledge that may serve as 
auxiliaries to render you a second Lord Chief Justice Coke.” 


Six months later Lord Bristol writes : 


‘“ To my grandson at Cambridge,” Ickworth Park, March 25, 
1749 : 
“My Goop GRANDSON, 
~ Lady-day being come, I intend to send you the twenty 
guineas (being as I remember the sum stipulated with Mr. 
Heaton for his assisting you in your studies) by the next Cam- 
bridge carrier, which I make no doubt you will make so right 
an use of as, with the natural talents God has been pleased to 
bestow on you, will in due time inable you to become one of the 
most eminent of the name and family of Hervey, a blessing 
which tho’ I cannot flatter myself at my age with the hope of 
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being a witness of, yet is most ardently wished you by your 
most affectionate grandfather, BRISTOL.”’ 


While at Cambridge Frederick wrote to his grandfather 
about a portrait supposed to be by Vandyck, thus early showing 
a bent towards the deep interest in pictures which was to 
become later so marked a characteristic in him. The portrait 
belonged to some poor relations of Lord Bristol, the Mays, and 
was said to represent his mother. Frederick suggested that 
his grandfather should buy it. This is indicated by a letter 
from Lord Bristol in reply: “‘ As to my dear Mother’s picture 
which you mention,” he writes, “I never heard that she sat 
to Vandyke ;* but if they will first try what they can get for 
it of any other body, and will send it me down by the Bury 
waggon, which inns in Bishopsgate street, I will either pay 
them the price they shall ask for it, in case I find it a true original 
of Vandyke’s or send it back to them again carriage paid.” 
.. . Whether Lord Bristol eventually bought or rejected the 
picture does not appear. | 

So great was Frederick’s application to books that Mr. 
Morris thought he did not have enough recreation. Lady 
Hervey, in a letter to Mr. Morris, writes, August 23, 1749: “I 
believe he studies very much, and I am glad of it, but I agree 
with you there should be an admixture of amusement with it, 
otherwise he may be a deep scholar but never an agreeable 
companion.” If young Frederick did not care for amusement, 
the boy was certainly a remarkable contrast to the man. In 
later years he was sufficiently addicted to the “ admixture ”’ 
and he was noted as an agreeable companion, and, indeed, with 
this staid and serious youth, as presented in his mother’s and 
grandfather’s letters, we detect nothing to indicate the composite, 
many-sided, and violently contrasted features of his character 
such as developed during the course of his career. 

Returning to Lady Hervey’s last letter we find Frederick 
was on a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Phipps, who were temporarily 
residing at Horringer in a house belonging to Lord Bristol, 
and adjacent to Ickworth Park. Reference to this visit, which 
may have led to important and romantic consequences, will 
be made in our next chapter. Meanwhile, it may be noted in 
passing, among Frederick’s companions during his visit to the 
Phippses, were two young men who in later life were to be 
diametrically opposed, and singularly dissimilar in their careers. 
They were Thomas Townshend, afterwards first Viscount | 


* If by Sir Antony, the portrait must have been of Isabella May in her teens. She 
died in June, 1686, aged sixty. 
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Sydney, and Mr., afterwards Sir Patrick, Bellew, the former 
becoming a Minister of State to George III., and the latter a 
prominent leader of the most disaffected section of the Irish 
Catholics. The fact of their association at this time is recorded 
in a letter of Sydney some thirty-five years later in which he 
states that he often used to meet Hervey and Bellew at Mr. 
and Mrs. Phipps’s house “in Suffolk.”” When he wrote this, 
Sydney was one of Hervey’s most bitter opponents. As the 
Phipps’s sojourn in Suffolk was not long, the time when the 
three young men met would appear to be at Horringer in 1749, 
or thereabouts. At all events Frederick was visiting his sister 
at Horringer at that date. 

We now come to the death of the old Earl, which took place 
in January, 1751, at Ickworth, in his eighty-sixth year. Hehad 
survived fourteen out of his twenty children. Having accu- 
mulated great wealth by careful management of his estates, 
and “living altogether in the country,” and being set on ‘“‘ rais- 
ing a great family ’’—to quote Cole’s words—he left but small 
fortunes to his own children, and centred all his property on 
his grandson and heir, George, who now succeeded as second 
Earl of Bristol. The latter writing from Ickworth to Lord 
George Sackville on January 28 says: ‘‘My grandfather 
was buried on Sunday night. . . . Frederick returns soon to 
Cambridge and carries William with him.” 

Frederick wrote the following letter about this time to his 
tutor, Robert Masters, at Corpus, to whom it evidently gave high 
satisfaction. Masters inserted it in his own copy of the History 
of the College, which since his time has always remained (with 
Frederick’s letter) in the custody of the Master of Corpus : 


Ry OLR, 

“IT return you many thanks for the expeditious answer 
you have sent to my letter: my Brother (William) & I will 
certainly be in College on Wednesday next, and if he is but 
half as fond of the Place as I have long been, any Room will 
be more acceptable to him than a longer absence from so 
agreeable a society. 

a Lech ag Wh et gh 
“Your very obedient humble servant, 
“ FREDERICK HERVEY. 
“ Ickworth Park, 
«Sunday night.” 


(The present Master of Corpus Christi was so kind as to send 
me the above copy). 
2* 
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Soon afterwards Frederick left Cambridge without taking 
his degree, but three years later we find him availing himself 
of his right to it as a nobleman’s son. He now pursued his 
legal course at Lincoln’s Inn. In a letter written more than 
forty years later, alluding to this period of his life, he recalls 
that when he lived “ at the Temple ’”’ it was his habit “ to dine 
at an excellent coffee-house in St. Martin’s Lane for one shilling 
a head,’* and says that good living could even be had at a 
much cheaper rate. 

It would seem that Frederick was at heart not much inclined 
to the Law. Cole quaintly remarks “‘ his parts were too lively 
for the plodding gravity of that profession, and he then turned 
his thoughts to the Church.” This, it will be remembered, was 
his “ first choice.” 

He remained, however, in the legal profession, as we shall 
see, for some years, and, in the meantime, he had turned his 
thoughts to marriage, and to a young lady whose home was in 
the neighbourhood of Ickworth. 


* Letter to Lady Erne. 
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CHAPTER III 


1752-1754 


T Rushbrook Hall, in the neighbourhood of Ickworth 
and Horringer, lived the widowed Lady Davers with 
a young family of sons and daughters. Whether or not the 
wooing of Frederick Hervey had begun as early as the date of 
his visit to his sister and brother-in-law Phipps at Horringer | 
in 1749, it seems certain that he must have met Elizabeth 
Davers on that occasion, and possible that he did so for the 
first time ; for the Phippses formed an intimacy with their 
young neighbours at Rushbrook, whereas, near neighbours 
as the Hervey and Davers families had always been, there had 
never been any friendly intercourse between them. A scandal 
affecting Lady Davers before her marriage to Sir Jermyn 
Davers will be referred to in due course. While her neighbours, 
to whom this was well known, may have held aloof from her 
society in her earlier days on account of it, it is evident that 
political disagreement was a cause of the coldness which existed 
between Ickworth and Rushbrook. The Davers family were 
Tories and Lord Bristol was a Whig, and there had been much 
hostile rivalry between Herveys and Daverses over the Borough 
of Bury St. Edmunds during the lifetime of Sir Jermyn, and 
after his death Lady Davers exercised a strong influence in 
Bury in opposition to the interests of Lord Bristol. What 
gives colour to the suggestion that Frederick became acquainted 
with Elizabeth during his visit to Horringer, and that he had 
not known her from childhood, is that, in a letter written after 
his marriage, he implies that he had not known his wife for long. 
The marriage of Frederick Hervey and Elizabeth Davers took 
place on August 1o, 1752, at Rushbrook Church, Suffolk, 
where the record of it may still be read in the parish register. 
He was just twenty-two and she was nineteen. 
According to Cole they married ‘‘ against the consent of 
both families.” From this it would appear that either George 
2i 
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Lord Bristol or Lady Hervey or both did not welcome the 
Davers connection, though there does not seem to have been 
any long-continued hostility on their part, such as Lady Davers 
displayed. She did not forgive her daughter for more than 
a year after her marriage, and did not allow her son Robert, 
or her daughter Mary, to have any intercourse with their sister. 
Frederick’s eldest sister, Lady Lepel Phipps, however, and her 
husband, countenanced his wooing and approved his marriage. 

An account of the history and surroundings of the family 
of Elizabeth Davers is here appropriate, the more so that 
reference to members of it will frequently occur in the course 
of our chronicles; while the mysterious fatalities which sub- 
sequently befell her brothers in succession—associated as they 
were with her early married life—seem to warrant certain details 
at the outset. 

Rushbrook Hall, the seat of Elizabeth’s father, Sir Jermyn 
Davers, formerly belonged to the Jermyns. Moated, red- 
bricked, of Tudor date and architecture, partly renovated in 
the seventeenth century, it was one of the best specimens in — 
Suffolk of a fine old country house. 

The Davers family, though well connected on the side of 
the Jermyns, was of new standing.* Sir Jermyn’s grandfather, 
one Robert Davers, had made a large fortune as a planter in 
Barbadoes, whither he had gone in his youth. Industrious 
and thrifty, he returned to England in middle-age with his 
money-bags full, bought the Rougham estate in Suffolk, and 
was created a Baronet by Charles II. His son Sir Robert 
Davers, second Baronet, added wealth and consequence to 
the family by his marriage with the daughter and co-heiress 
of Thomas Jermyn, Lord Jermyn of Bury St. Edmunds, the 
nephew of Harry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans. 

Sir Robert was in Parliament for many years in the reigns 
of Queen Anne and George I., representing first the Borough of 
Bury St. Edmunds, and later the County of Suffolk. He died 
in 1722, and his elder son Sir Robert Davers dying unmarried 
in the following year, his younger son Jermyn Davers succeeded 
as fourth Baronet. In his youth Jermyn Davers had inherited 
property from his great-uncle, Lord Dover. By the death of 
his brother he succeeded to the paternal inheritance (which 
still included the property in Barbadoes acquired by his ancestor 
the planter), while he came into full possession of Rushbrook, 


* The account given by the Rev. Sydenham Hervey in his ‘‘ Rushbrook”’ ignores, and 
is seemingly inconsistent with that given by Sir R. Gipps, of Little Whelnetham, a 
neighbour and contemporary of the first Sir Robert whom Gipps alleges to have served 
the King in the Civil Wars. 


>in Robert Davers, first, Barts ©) 1685. 
From a picture at Rushbrook. 
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the inheritance of his Jermyn ancestors, by buying the shares 
of such others as were co-heirs with himself to that estate. 
Further, in 1726, by the death of his great-aunt, Lady Dover, 
he became possessed of Cheveley, which he sold with much other 
property, including Dover Street in London. At this time 
he must have been rich. But Sir Jermyn Davers, like his father, 
was in Parliament for many years, first as member for Bury 
St. Edmunds, and later as Knight of the Shire. Electioneering 
expenses were ruinously costly in the eighteenth century. 
Possibly also he was personally extravagant. From one cause 
or another his money dwindled away, and his property was 
heavily embarrassed at the time of his death. 

Touching the circumstances of Sir Jermyn’s domestic 
career, it transpires that he lived with Margaretta Green for 
ten years before he married her. She was the daughter of a 
neighbouring clergyman, the Rev. Edward Green, Rector of 
Drinkstone.* A number of children were born to this con- 
nection before marriage, and several after it. In the baptismal 
register of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the names of many 
of the pre-nuptial infants are entered as children of ‘ Sir Jermyn 
and Margaretta or Dame Margaretta Davers.”’ 

These baptismal entries date from 1720 (and onwards), 
but the liaison had begun at least two years earlier. It was 
not, however, till October 21, 1729, that a marriage took place 
in Rushbrook Church, the bride being described in the parish 
register as ‘“‘ Margaretta Green of Drinkstone.”’ After that 
date, then, Margaretta Green reigned by right at Rushbrook 
as Lady Davers, in such honour as might be due to her. We 
now come to the time of Sir Jermyn’s death thirteen years later, 
in 1742. In his will he mentions his ‘natural sons’’ James 
and Jermyn, and provides for them £100 a year each. They 
were both grown up. (Jermyn, the younger, was born in 1720.) 
They knew their position, and were out in the world. Of the 
other illegitimate children, two or three daughters seem to have 
died in infancy. t 

A veil of mystery attaches to ‘“ Robert, son of Sir Jermyn 
Davers and Dame Margaretta, born 20, baptized 21, January, 
1728-9 ’’t—-that is nine months before his parents’ marriage. 

In the absence of evidence to verify the suggestion that 


* One of her sisters married Dr. Neve, Archdeacon of Huntingdon. Another, un- 
married, lived at Bury and was called ‘“‘ Mrs. Green”’ and figures occasionally in family 
letters as ‘‘ La Tante.”’ 


_{ The burial of one of these infants is entered in the register of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, as ‘‘ Mrs. Mary Davers. C.”’ (s.e., child). 


{ Register of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
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this Robert may have died in infancy, and that another Robert 
may have been born after his parents’ marriage, it would 
appear that the Robert who succeeded to Rushbrook under 
his father’s will and was known as “Sir Robert” was born 
before his parents’ marriage, but that they wished him to pass 
as legitimate. Sir Jermyn Davers in his will styles Robert 
his eldest son—he had three younger sons born after his 
marriage. (Will given in S. H. A. H.’s Rushbrook) (Suffolk 
Green Books). 

Here, then, would appear to be a state of things likely to 
cause trouble in the future if the truth should come out; but 
for the present the children under the care of their mother 
might grow up without any suspicion of it. Lady Davers, 
with her young family, lived at Rushbrook in accordance with 
the terms of her husband’s will, by which he made certain 
provisions for the upkeep of the house. Her jointure was 
£500 a year, and he regretted the smallness of this provision 
for his ‘‘ beloved wife.’ Lady Davers was a clever woman, 
according to the report of her neighbours, and it was probably 
owing to her careful management during the minority of her 
son Robert, that the Rushbrook property was freed from em- 
barrassment. But the two daughters of Sir Jermyn and Lady 
Davers had only £3,000 a piece, or £100 a year, as their portion 
under their father’s will. They were Mary (apparently the 
eldest of the legitimate children*) and Elizabeth, aged re- 
spectively thirteen and eleven at the time of their father’s death, 
and of the legitimate sons, Henry, Charles and Thomas were 
younger than their sisters, and Thomas was only four. 

Such were the antecedents of Elizabeth Davers, and the 
surroundings of the home in which she grew to womanhood. 
She was well and carefully brought up, was unusually accom- 
plished for a country girl, inclined to reading, and high-bred 
in mien and manners. She seems to have been remarkably 
sensible and restrained, with none of the excitability or irregu- 
larity of other members of her family ; nor had she the masterful 
spirit of her mother. “ Excellent’? was the pet name her 
Frederick called her by at the time of their betrothal, and we 
may be sure it well expressed her worth. As she was but 
poorly endowed with her £3,000, he could have had no self- 
interested motive in choosing her for his wife. It could not 
indeed have been suspected that more than half a century later 
the Rushbrook property would descend to the son of Elizabeth 


* It does not seem certain that Mary was legitimate. At any rate, two Marys were 
baptized at St: Margaret’s, Westminster, before the marriage at Rushbrook. 
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_ Davers.* The attachment was clearly one of love on both sides. 
She doubtless was fascinated by this brilliant and cultivated 
young man, while her maidenly appreciation of his talents, 
we may be sure, appealed strongly to him. 

The following letter from Frederick to his brother-in-law, 
evidently written some two months before his marriage, indi- 
cates that the Phippses were in the confidence of the young 
lovers, and were mediums of communication between them. 
Still at Mulgrave Castle (among the papers of Phipps’s descen- 
dant the Marquis of Normanby), this letter, addressed to ‘‘ Con- 
stantine Phipps Esqre at Bury, in Suffolk’ bears no date but 
“June 11th.” We may supplement the year as 1752. | 

Phipps was now lodging at Bury St. Edmunds with his wife 
who was expecting her confinement. (Ladies were in the habit 
of going there to be under the superintendence of a celebrated 
accoucheur, Dr. Malfalguerat.) Frederick, writing from Ick- 
worth where he is staying with his brother Bristol, is laid up 
with some ailment which prevents his seeing his “ Excellent,”’ 
or his relatives ; although, at Ickworth, he is equally within 
reach of her at Rushbrook, as he is of Phipps at Bury. 
Phipps, it appears, has invited him to recruit from his sickness 
at Mulgrave,f and he accepts the invitation—that is—on the 
due understanding that his betrothed permits his absence, 
“ Excellent Small’’ as he here designates her. 

‘“ After many personal inquiries’ (he writes) ‘‘and as many 
messages to my dear Phipps’s house, I have at length met 
with a letter from him dated the 8th. .. . I will be with you 
immediately for I have much too strong an appetite for Mul- 
grave to refuse ever so slight a taste of it: besides, I grow to 
want it more and more, my stomach is excessively weaken’d and 
I have just the same sicknesses that my brother complained of, 
and nothing agrees with it.. .. I am glad Mr. Moody proposes 
going thro’ Lincolnshire, not only for the novelty but the short- 
ness of the journey, for my purse is as sickly in condition 
as my body, and like that too is weakened by frequent evacua- 
tions : however I shall recruit both in Yorkshire by abstemious- 
ness, and return plump in the one, and at least not emaciated in 


* Henry Davers shot himself in 1759. Charles, born June 4, 1737. (Sir Charles 
Davers died on his birthday, June 4, 1806, without legitimate issue, when the baronetage 
became extinct.) Thomas was baptized at Rushbrook, November 17, 1738. Shot 
himself 1766. 


+ Constantine Phipps had inherited Mulgrave as a portion of the Normanby estates, 
his mother, Lady Catherine (born Annesley) being the daughter and heiress of Catherine, 
Duchess of Buckingham and Normanby by her first husband, James, first Earl of Anglesey. 
The Duchess, who was the natural daughter of King James II. by Catherine Sidley, had 
married secondly John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham and Normanby, who was also Ear! 
and Baron Mulgrave, which last title was recreated Jater in Constantine Phipps. 
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the other.—Pray order Buck to be taken from grass. I believe 
He ought to be physick’d once before he is us’d, but for that 
I refer you to your Jockeys. I hope William has found my 
boots, for I am by no means so tough as Glendower who could 
‘ride in foul weather without boots, and yet scape an Ague.’ 
I shall not load Mr. Moody’s Horse for I will carry nothing, but 
half a dozen shirts and two little Law books—I will write 
to you again to send Buck to Cambridge which may be done 
for a shilling by the Post-boy the day after you receive my 
letter, and pray take care that his saddle goes with him. 
This is an excellent honest expedition, I doat upon Mulgrave, 
& tho’ I shall triumph a great deal in such a Mark of my affec- 
tions, I shall be equally oblig’d to you for such an opportunity 
of indulging it—I hope Excellent Small will not think that Iam 
trifling with Her time, for if she does I shall not at last dare to 
make any other use of it than what she prescribes, since | am 
not such a fool as to rob her of what has no other value to 
me than—in proportion to the Interest she has in it.—Adieu 
I grow very sick. [I am sorry to hear my Sister’s Spirits have 
been so heavy, but conclude that they and her body will be 
lighten’d together—Why didn’t you inquire after Excellent, 
Sir,—’twas Méchant. I don’t suppose you see her tho’ she 
passes by your Door every Day. Adieu once more—let me 
hear from you again immediately, & let me know if you can wait 
till the latter end of next week for I shall not be able to go 
sooner.”’ 

Presumably Frederick, when his unromantic illness had 
abated, made the jaunt to Yorkshire on horse-back as proposed, 
returning soon afterwards to the neighbourhood of his betrothed. 

Be that as it may, in August, as we have seen, he led his 
“Excellent ’ to the altar in Rushbrook Church. 

More than forty years later he warns his son against the 
folly of love-marriages, of which, he says, he has seen too many 
instances in his family. His own love-marriage was thus to 
be reckoned as one by which his son was to take warning. But 
in the early days of their union Frederick Hervey and his wife 
were happy enough. Their tastes were simple and their habits 
economical ; and their extremely slender means did not trouble 
them. There are miniatures at Ickworth of Frederick and 
Elizabeth painted about the time of their marriage by Gervase 
Spencer, signed ‘'G. S.”’ and dated 1752. He is represented as 
a pretty young man with a short grey wig, wearing a lavender 
coat, white waistcoat and cravat. She, handsome, her dark 
hair adorned on top by a blue ribbon, wears a yellow dress with 
white lace and a blue bow. The inscription on the rim is not 
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without pathetic interest when we consider that it must have 
been added some thirty years later at a period when her husband 
was wont to describe her as “‘ a majestic ruin.” 


It runs : 
‘“‘ Just in the zenith of those Golden Days 
When the mind opens e’er the Form decays. 
Elizabeth Countess of Bristol.”’ 


But we must not anticipate, for we are here at the beginning 
of Mrs. Hervey’s golden days which in fact had not as yet 
reached their zenith. 

These lines are adapted from the original which were written 
by John Lord Hervey on his sister, Lady Elizabeth Mansel, 
who died in 1727 in her thirtieth year and is buried in Ickworth 
Church, where the lines are inscribed on her tombstone. Lord 
Hervey afterwards applied them to Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu who was many years older. On the miniature of Mrs. 
Hervey the word “‘ opens’”’ has been substituted for the original 
‘““ ripens.”’ | 

Hervey’s legal studies took him to London from time to 
time, and it seems likely that the young couple passed the 
first months of their married life between town and country. 
A series of letters (now at Mulgrave Castle) show Hervey residing 
at Alwalton, near Peterborough, early in 1753—at first without 
his wife, but later, after her confinement, she seems to have 
joined him in June. Where their first child Mary, afterwards 
Countess of Erne, was born a month or so earlier is not known. 

By the following letters addressed to his brother-in-law 
it would seem that study and retirement were the objects of 
Hervey’s sojourn at Alwalton, and as he uses the plural “‘ we”’ 
he was not alone—probably his companion was his wife’s 
uncle, the learned Dr. Neve, D.D., Archdeacon of Huntingdon, 
for whom Hervey had a great regard. 


‘“ Alwalton, near Peterborough, 
‘“* Northamptonshire. 
“ February the 16th (1753). 


“IT should be asham’d my dear Phipps of being now writing 
my first letter to you if I was not guilty of the same omission 
to my Mother, to whom I have not yet writ since I left London : 
so that the multiplication of my fault is become my onely 
apology for them and my only plea for forgiveness from you is 
that I do not merit it from another—but indeed the true reason 
wch in this case as in most others is no justification has been 
that since my arrival here I have applied myself so close to 
recover Hebrew and Italian (not that I propose being either 
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circumcis’d or castrated) that I have had little time to write 
meer English, and I now do it in such an hurry that I fancy 
I scarce write it to be understood, indeed if I should chance 
to write it backwards or leave out the vowels, I forewarn you 
against mistaking it for Cyphers, & puzzling yr head about 
finding the key, as it will be onely the bare effects of a giddy head 
& careless hand—however I am neither so giddy nor so careless 
but that I have thought, as I know you to be an Epicurean, 
of sending you some of the best produce of this Part of the 
Country, and onely want to know wch you love best of Teal 
or Plover or whether, like the children, you hike both best— 
you see I give you but a very circumscrib’d option, but I assure 
you ’tis the poverty of the season, & neither the niggardliness 
of my disposition nor any peculiar scarcity in this neighbourhood 
that makes me so narrowly limit yr choice. Pray what have 
you done after all with Moody ? I have observ’d in the Papers 
that several criminals have died in the Dungeon, & amcurious 
to know if you are lucky enough to have him of the number. 
I hope my sister continues well, or that you will let me know 
when she is better, to which I imagine you propose that Sion- 
hill should amply contribute. Was you well entertain’d at the 
masquerade, and was the fig-leaf put on as judiciously as the 
upper-modesty Pieces, I think that is the right term ; or was 
it onely us’d like a tippet to cover the Division without conceal- 
ing it? I conclude the tall Lord who personated one of King 
James’s Yeomen was Lord Eglinton who I should think was 
limber and lank enough to have play’d the Serpent to this 
unmask’d Eve, & handsome enough to be her tempter, tho’ 
no doubt but she had met wth one already, as she appear’d 
in the character of Eve after her Fall. Pray let me know if 
you was entertain’d, and what it was yt entertain’d, since if 
you really was, | am very likely to be so by your description— 
Adieu dear Phipps and believe me very affectionately yours— 
have you heard from Will since he left Gravesend? I had 
one letter from thence. 


“To Constantine Phipps Esq., in 
“ Old Burlington Street, 
“ London.”’ 
‘““ Alwalton, 
“ April 18th (1753). 

‘““As your letter, my dear Phipps bears no date I do not 
know how remiss I am in acknowledging it, but can assure 
you that how long soever it may be since I receiv’d it, could 
I have found any opportunity of amusing you, I wd not have 





Fourth Earl of Bristol (Murphy). Elizabeth, wife of the fourth Earl 
(At Downhill.) of Bristol, Bishop of Derry (Samuel Cooper). 
(At Downhill.) 
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omitted it, not yt I would have you conclude from this declara- 
tion that I depend now upon entertaining you for to speak 
in Mrs. Thomas Hervey’s* style I am utterly void of the powers 
even of thinking, and am now writing from mere mechanism, 
because the Pen is in my hands and the Paper before me. I 
congratulate you wth all my heart upon your interest at Court 
wch must needs be considerable when it can extend to Life 
and death ; at least it is beyond what the Duke of Hamilton 
was possesst of about ten years ago when he sollicited Ld 
Kilmarnock’s Pardon wth such eagerness that he assur’d the 
King he would think himself oblig’d to his Majesty as long as 
he liv’d; and his Majesty was with more Gallantry than 
Policy less solicitous to oblige a Powerful man in Scotland than 
an handsome woman in England—tho’ I profess’d myself unable 
to amuse you | do not think lam wholly incapable of serving you 
if you stand in need of any assistance in the Purchase of Books, 
as I have discover’d a man in this Part of the world, who was a 
few years ago High Sheriff for the County of Rutland, is now 
worth above ten thousand pounds, & sells the best Books at 
half the price of Osborne’s Catalogue. About a week ago in 
purchasing books to the value of twelve shillings I sav’d above 
thirty, and last Thursday upon comparing his prices wth 
Osborne’s I found that in three pounds I had sav’d just half. 
‘Tis time indeed my purchases were Principally Theological, & 
you know that Science is at a poor ebb at present and that, if 
we have any Hierarchy at this time, it is certainly that of a 
Low Church. If therefore you have any litterary Commissions 
to execute, I beg that I may be employ’d, as I am certain no 
one can serve you Cheaper nor better. We leave this Place on 
Monday Sen’-night, & I must acknowledge myself a little im- 
patient to return to one whom tho’ I have known her so short a 
time, I think it a long while till I see her again—are you yet 
return’d to Sion Hill, or have you any Lawful vocation that de- 
lays you in Town, any amicable suit carried on wth as much 
expense & more acrimony than any other cause? I fancy 
these amicable suits were term’d so in Irony, like the Title of 
Ptolemy Philopater who was the least dutyfull son that ever was 
heard of. Pray let me know what disposition you make of 
yr-self this summer, and what is yr Plan of Operations as soon 
as you quit yr winter Quarters. Adieu, my love to my Sister. 
“To Constantine Phipps Esq., 
“in Old Burlington Street, 
‘““ London.” 


_ ™ Wife of the Honourable Thomas Hervey (Frederick’s uncle), who neglected her and 
lived with Lady Hanmer, wife of Sir Thomas Hanmer. See also letter of July 17th, 1753. 
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“Sunday night, 
“Carey Street, Lincolns Inn, 


" June 3 (1753). 


“As much hurried as I am in leaving this Place I would 
not have quitted it without seeing you, my dear Phipps but 
that I expect a summons very soon to meet you at Stilton— 
however you will find by the inclos’d that tho’ I have been 
out of your way you have not been out of my thoughts, and 
that I am neither inattentive to the occasion nor careless of 
the means to oblige you—my penny-Post correspondent 
has one of the Prettiest black Mares that I ever saw—she 
is about nine years old, has Blood in her, trots very firmly upon 
a descent of rough stones, & the owner will venture to shoot 
a gun from off her back—you may imagine these qualifications 
immediately suggested my Sister to me, & I determin’d to ride 
her to Sion Hill for your examination, but when I return’d 
last night to look at her again she was going into a Dealer’s 
hands unless I wd try her immediately. I had no leisure to 
do this & was the more ready to resign her upon his informing 
me that for a guinea’s profit the Dealer wd part with her im- 
mediately—the first price was ten guineas: her sire is between 
thirteen & fourteen hands, and if her temper answers the charac- 
ter of it, I should think it must be a cheap purchase. This 
Bird will have four or five Bay coach-horses for you to chose 
from. I gave him yr direction to Burlington Street where I 
conclude you will hear of him before next Saturday—pray 
tell my Sister that I will send the Parrot home tomorrow : he 
has been with me these two days and is very entertaining : 
the person who has kept him ever since Ais arrival in England 
assur’d me that my Barbadoes Friend was offer’d twenty guineas 
for him soon after his coming and that he answer’d he might 
offer an hundred with as little success. I hope he will please 
her tho’ [ have not taught him to pronounce my name, yet I 
hope he may serve to keep her affections waking. Adieu Dear 
Phipps ’tis past midnight, & I am very sleepy & have but just 
power to scrawl out how affectionately I am yrs F. H. (very 
unusual for him to sign as much as F. H.). The books will be 
in Burlington Street tomorrow. I have not ordered Carte 
because his Price was considerably above his character. 





“To Constantine Phipps Esare., 
eats ton) Tail. 
“near Brentford.” 
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(Letter enclosed.) 
“June ye I, 1753. 

“ Hond. Sr. my Duty to you the gentleman has bin to se the 
mare & he thinks her to small fr the Lady Rides 15 stone if 
your honer pleas to come to se her you shall have the Refusal 
of her, pleas to lett me here from you next post from your 
Humble servant 

“to command, 
‘“ JOHN Birp. 


~ P.S.—in the phenix yard in princes Street near Cavendish 
Square Oxford Road. 


“ To the Honble. Frederick Hervey, 
‘at Mrs. Millers in Cary Street, 
eelimcolns Inn.’ 


‘* Alwalton, 
“ June the 15th (1753). 


; “I have little time and less inclination to write to you, my 

dear Phipps, because you really owe me a letter, and if you 
did not I should not get much by putting you into my debt, 
tho’ in one sense I should be sorry to let you out of it. I have 
given no small degree of consideration to a scheme of History 
wch you wish’d me to draw up for you. I had indeed one by 
me wch Mr. Gray* drew up incompletely at my request, but 
I fancy it is both too extensive and too Pedantick a plan for 
you to understand, as it comprehends writers upon Particular 
subjects and parts of History and those, too, originals in both 
languages wch if they are not quite dead to you wd however 
‘probably cost too much pains to recover : in first place then I 
wd advise you to take some Good book of Geography and 
another of Chronology which are so truely the two Eyes of 
History that I am persuaded nobody cd see his way clearly 
through it without them, or if he did manage to STOVE NtHLO 
whenever he came to relate his travels he wd make but a blind 
story of them: Wiull’s Geography wd I think serve your turn 
very completely for the first, provided you had a tolerable 
sett of Maps to refer to as you found occasions: this book is a 
summary account of all parts of the world both what was known 
to the Ancients and what has since been discover’d by the 
moderns, and has this particular convenience that it gives you 
the names of places us’d by both. I us’d this myself with much 
Satisfaction & by perpetually turning to the Maps whenever 


* Mr. Gray, the Poet. 
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I had the name of any tolerably considerable town—cd—at 
the same (time) readily refer to its situation, and very often 
knew both its names, wch is no difficult task, tho’ a very useful 
acquisition because there are not a great many of the old cities 
remaining. When you are quite master of this, some short 
system of Chronology will be equally necessary. Petavius wd 
be the most instructive, & Sr Isaac Newton the most amusing, 
but by all means read some then take up Dean Prideaux’s 
connection and wch of all the books I have yet read has given 
me the clearest, the most exact, the most extensive & at the 
same time the most entertaining account of that period it 
comprehends. After this you will be much pleas’d with Diodorus 
Siculus’s Account of the Egyptians in the first volume of his 
History, wch may be compar’d with that wch Herodotus gives 
in his Second Book—Rollin has been alternately esteem’d 
and exploded, but as it is a Suite of History I should think one’s 
Ideas of the Graecian History as far as he carrys it wchisas far 
as it need go, will be more clearly as wellas more readily attain’d 
from him alone than from a variety of Authors: however you 
will find very great entertainment indeed from intermixing 
the lives of Plutarch as you discover occasion for them: There 
are parts likewise of his morals & of Rollin’s Belles Lettres wch 
ought by no means to be neglected—such as the account of the 
Athenian and Lacedaemonian States in the Latter and the 
Panegyricks and some other Pieces wch you will see mention’d 
in the contents of the First. This is all that I can think of 
wch will be useful or agreeable to you: I think you will find 
this plan answer your designs, & I shall be glad to hear that I 
have satisfy’d your desire—Adieu dear Phipps. I wish much 
to see you. 
“To Constantine Phipps Esq., 
‘“‘in Burlington Street, 
min eondon. 


On his return to Alwalton from London, Frederick writes 
to Phipps, July 17, 1753, in allusion to his domestic blessings, 
which are “‘equal to whatever I had promised myself. I 
don’t make any apology to you, my dear Phipps for this ejacula- 
tion upon my happiness, if you have the same interest in me 
you formerly had, I know the pleasure it will give you, and as 
I do not trouble you with such egotism frequently you must 
excuse what you will now & then receive as the overflowings 
of a mind brim full of content, & remember that I consider it 
as a debt to the dear Author of my happiness sometimes to 
acknowledge the excess of it. 
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‘I send you enclos’d a Pamphlet that was not publish’d 
when I left London.* I fancy the occasion, the purport and 
the publication of it will be news to you. I could wish every 
circumstance to be so . . . He has been obliged to find two 
bails for his Good behaviour both bound in the penalty of a 
thousand pounds each, and himself in two thousand pounds 
more; besides which Sir William Bunbury has obtain’d an 
information against him in Westminster Hall for misdemeanours, 
and probably will procure a severe fine upon him. This is 
all that I can inform you of beyond what you will learn from 
the Pamphlet which I dare say you will reckon to the full as 
wild as any of his other Performances. He is now intent upon 
proving the birth of his childf but he is almost deterred by 
the difficulty which he will be under of answering at the same 
time to some questions about his Legitimacy. I walked with 
him in Westminster Hall for a considerable while and he is so 
little scrupulous in his expressions with regard to Sir W. Bun- 
bury that no one need be very much so to be offended at the 
indecency of them—for my part I should neither wonder at 
nor blame Sir William if he was to swear the Peace a second 
time, and probably if my Uncle was to suffer alone he would 
not delay doing it. 

“ Since I saw you Mrs. Hervey & I have each of us received 
two letters from Harryt at Barbadoes, in each of which he 
enquires with the greatest affection after you and my Sister 
and desires to know how he stands in both your remembrances, 
with the assurance of your being both retain’d with much 
gratitude in his. He is fond as ever of his Sister,§ and says 
he has wrote to his Mother in her favor, but I believe little 
knows how unavailing all intreaty is with her. We shall leave 
this place next month and perhaps the occasion of our going 
to Bury may at last tempt my Lady to let Mrs. Hervey go to 
Her: this will be the last resource and the last opportunity, 
and if it prove as fruitless as the former ones, it will be time to 
turn Philosophers and not care for what we cannot obtain, 
or | may become veal Fox, and burn my tail upon what I find 


* The allusion is to one of the six scurrilous pamphlets which the Hon. Thomas 
Hervey (Frederick’s uncle) addressed respectively to Sir Thomas Hanmer, Sir William 
Bunbury, William Pitt, George III., the Duke of Newcastle, the Prince of Brunswick, and 
Doctor Johnson. The one in question is that written to Sir W. Bunbury. Horace 
Walpole describes the series as consisting of madness, indecency, and folly, with some 
charming and striking passages. He tells in them a good deal about himself and freely 
abuses his wife, his parents, and nearly everybody with whom he has come in contact. 


{ His son by Lady Hanmer. 
} Mrs, Hervey’s ill-fated brother, Henry Davers. 
§ Mrs. Hervey. 
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out of my reach. Adieu Dear Phipps. Give my love to my 
Sister and let me know whether Les Femmes des Douze .. . ? 
was as acceptable as I wished it.”’ 


‘“ Alwalton, 
‘August the 12th, 1753. 


“Tt is so long since I have had a letter from my dear Phipps ~ 
and so much longer since I have wrote him one that tho’ I 
have now litterally half an hour allow’d me to converse with 
him I will not delay any longer my acknowledgement for his 
last long and kind epistle: Since I received that I have been 
very near thanking you for it in person & surprising you for a 
day with a visit wch I could not have protracted beyond a 
day: last week Doctor Neve was oblig’d to go Post to Hull, 
wch you know is of yr side of the Humber & tho’ about seventy 
miles on this side of Mulgrave, as his avocation happen’d to be 
a Legal one, & such as I might possibly assist, & certainly 
should oblige him by accompanying him, & as I had at least 
a prospect, perhaps might have an opportunity of extending 
my excursion, I made no hesitation of embarking with him— 
we reach’d Hull in about a day & a half, but had scarce been 
there an hour before he found that less than eight & forty 
hours were sufficient for his business there, and that he wanted 
the remainder of the week to transact part of the same business 
at Lincoln, so that I was oblig’d to give over all hopes almost 
as soon as I found myself within a possibility of executing it : 
I had determin’d to travel in the night, by wch means in nine 
hours or perhaps less, if my horses were as willing as their 
rider, I might have reach’d the Honest One-wing’d Hall, have 
staid there all that day and returning in the night to Hull 
might have made my appearance before the beginning of the 
next, and as we were to return to Lincoln in post chaises, 
I trusted to their Rocking and the exercise of the preceeding 
nights for some recruit of sleep—I was much mortified by my 
disappointment & flatter myself that you are a little so at my 
relation of it, but I cd not forbear acquainting you how near 
we had been to each other in Places and how much nearer in 
my inclination—I congratulate you on your shooting compagnon 
& firmly believe you cd not have a more agreeable, & amicable 
in any occupation; whatever—he writes to me as if he was 
much pleas’d with Mulgrave and those that I hear from there 
seem thoroughly so with him, tho’ I fancy my old Friend Goate 
who is like the rest of the world a composition of materiality 
as well as immateriality & has been us’d to the indulgence of 
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both, cannot above half like your present scheme, tho’ it be 
a Feast of Reason. Adieu my letter is call’d for—My love 
to all & best love to yrself Dear Phipps. 


‘To Constantine Phipps Esare., 
‘at Mulgrave near Whitby turn at Malton, 
‘ Yorkshire.” 


Early in the autumn of 1753 the Frederick Herveys, with 
their baby girl, removed from Alwalton to a small house or 
lodgings in Bury St. Edmunds and were thus in the neighbour- 
hood of their respective old homes, Ickworth and Rushbrook, 
and surrounded by their kinsfolk. Besides his brother, Lord 
Bristol, at Ickworth, in Bury itself there lived his maiden aunt, 
Lady Ann Hervey, while his uncle, Felton Hervey, M.P. for 
Bury, occupied a house there which had been left him by his 
mother, Lady Bristol. 

In the following series of letters we are introduced to local 
politics—those relating to electioneering—and also to “ domestic 
politics ’—Frederick’s own words. 

With regard to the latter, it will be seen that, as yet, Lady 

' Davers showed no sign of receiving her daughter Mrs. Hervey 

into favour; while her son Sir Robert and_ her daughter 
Mary Davers who lived with their mother at Rushbrook 
were too much in awe of her to act in opposition to her 
wishes. 

With regard to politics in Bury, the letters give striking 
insight into the methods and morals of Parliamentary Elections 
such as obtained in the eighteenth century ina country borough. 
. . . Preparations for the coming contest were in full swing 
in the autumn of 1753, though the election did not take place 
till the following spring. For the two seats there were four 
candidates, with three of whom we are concerned. Two were 
respectively the nominees of the two neighbouring Whig 
magnates, the Duke of Grafton and Lord Bristol. The Duke’s 
nominee was Lord Petersham who had married his daughter, 
Lady Caroline Fitzroy—a lady notorious for her flirtations, 
who figures in some lively pages of Horace Walpole. Lord 
Bristol’s nominee was his next brother, Augustus Hervey, 
Captain R.N., who appears to have taken little personal part 
in the contest. It was, however, a matter in which the honour 
of the family was concerned that he should be returned to 
Parliament by the constituents of Bury, and Frederick duly 
busied himself on his behalf. What jent unusual zest and 
animosity to the contest was that, in opposition to the above- 
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named, stood the Hon. Felton Hervey,* Lord Bristol’s uncle. 
He had already sat in Parliament for Bury during some years, 
and now sought re-election. What his personal politics were 
is not clear, but he had the full support of the Tory Lady 
Davers, who backed him with the object of ousting the Ick- 
worth nominee, to the triumph of the Rushbrook influence. 
The fourth candidate, a Tory, Mr. Crofts, had little chance of 
winning, and could only be reckoned on to snatch some votes 
from the Ickworth candidate. Thus the real struggle was to 
be between nephew and uncle, Augustus and Felton Hervey. 
Meanwhile it appears Frederick was still diligently studying 
Law. He writes: 


“ Bury, 
‘“ September the 8th, 1753. 


“T have ow’d you this letter my dear Phipps a great while & 
have now scarce leisure to pay you, but I cannot give up our 
correspondence tho’ I have neither leisure nor materials to 
support my share of it, yet I rise every morning at six o'clock, 
& neither visit nor am visited by many—but I am oblig’d to 
read slow, scribble much, & ruminate still more—I have scarce 
any body to converse with in my own way, tho’ I am dayly at 
a. loss for some person to consult, however I still plod on. . . . 

“We are full of commotions here and not very likely to be 
quiet when we are settled: Felton has great success and in 
my opinion as well as that of every body else great merit here, 
but I do not think it clear that he will succeed, for tho’ a cor- 
poration is a body that never dies, yet ours is one that often 
loses its head, & has one of its limbs dayly dropping off, so that 
tho’ Mr. Felton seems now to go upon all fours he may soon 
be brought tolimp. Mr. Crofts is much talked of for a candidate 
and will so divide the interests that none of the rest will have 
but half what they had before. As to my Domestic politics, 
Miss Davers has been to visit her sister, but her sister has not 
yet leave to see her Mother, & yesterday she wrote a letter to 
her brother (Sir Robert D) which he has never deign’d to 
answer, so that I conclude his Right hand has forgot her 
cunning, for he still makes merry over Claret and never remem- 
bers his poor Sister. Adieu remember me to mine & to your- 


* Felton Hervey was the tenth son of his father’s second marriage, but the sixth to 
survive infancy. Born in 1712 he passed some years of his childhood at Court as page 
to the Princess of Wales, but getting into trouble was dismissed. In 1736 he was made 
Equerry to Queen Caroline, and later was Groom of the Bedchamber to the Duke of 
Cumberland. He represented Bury in Parliament from 1747 to 1761, and died in 1773. 
A lampoon on him represents him as of great height and bulk. 
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self, my dear Phipps. With my best love & sincerest wishes 
for your health & welfare Adieu. 


enor Ee inpses 


f Autumn of 1753. 
‘Tho’ I have wrote a very long letter to my brother William, 
and am thoroughly tired of writing at all, and that you are 
and have been many posts in my debt, yet I cannot suffer a 


_messenger to embark for dear Mulgrave and not give him some 


commission to the kind master of it: the whole talk of this 
place (Bury) is as you may easily imagine the event of our 
future election of which I make no doubt but Mr. Felton will 
be one, tho’ I cannot help thinking that Lady Davers is as bad 
a Politician as he is a good one: for she is throwing her interest 
into a scale which will probably retain so much of it as after- 


_wards to counterbalance hers, and when hereafter she comes to 


make the trial she must have both good luck and good manage- 
ment if she meets with success ; at least she may expect a great 
struggle, since it is not likely that he will draw, after winning 
the first heat, knowing the ground and not being a bad jockey : 
he has much personal interest among the inhabitants of every 
rank in this Place, & those who are not able to serve him are 
not less eager in wishing him well; old Kate Ray* our neighbour 
in this Town amus’d me for above an hour with encomiums 
upon my Uncle, the Favor he stood in with the Town both 
the probability & her wishes for his success, as if I was any 
otherwise sollicitous for it than least he should obtain it at the 
expence of my brother (Augustus) or car’d one farthing, after 


once the interest of our Family was secur’d, how many others 


were striving to establish their’s: for my Part if I had been 
Lady Davers’s Counsellor, I would have propos’d a coalition 
to my brother, and have chose one of the oldest, and one of the 
staunchest Tories upon the Corporation who either should not 
have had any interest at all but by her means, or not liv’d 
long enough to make any use of it, whereas she has now adopted 
one who as yet is not able to swim without her cork, has given 
him seven years to exercise himself, & when she comes to 
plunge in herself will find that use and practice has render’d 
his limbs so pliant, and experience made him so well acquainted 
with the stream that it is ten to one but he gets to the shore 
first ; for supposing she has a majority of the Tories, yet as 


* “ Old Kate Ray ’’—Catherine, one of the unmarried daughters of Walter Ray, a 
deceased Alderman of Bury St. Edmunds. She was great-aunt of Mary Hanson, wife 
of Sir Thomas Gery Cullum of Hardwick, seventh Bart., and of Sir Levett Hanson. 
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she cannot command a single whig, and Mr. Felton will probably 
have an interest with both because, between you and me, I 
don’t believe he is more of one than the other, besides that my 
brother (Lord B.) has every Whig to a man, and by means of 
a long purse that reaches from Ickworth to Bury, some few 
of the Tories. I would be glad to know if she is not more 
weakening her interest by thus dividing it than she can pos- 
sibly hope to strengthen it by what she may call exercising it. 
Charles your poor black dog is just strayed in this Town, and 
wanted to kennel in the Southgate Street, as I suppose Nero 
would if he was to be dropt in Bury, but Lady Ann* having a 
snarling bitch there call’d Nancy Oliver who like all favourites 
growl’d at the appearance of a Rival has refus’d him entrance 
and I believe the poor black dog is grown surly, & has never 
been near the door since. 

‘Indeed Mr. Phipps you have had enough of my Husband’s 
conversation. I will not alow you a moment longer. 


“To Constantine Phipps Esqre.’’ (no address). 


“ October, 1753. 


‘“DEAR Puipps—Our Fair has been as full as the Town itself 
could wish it, and throng’d with a good deal of great company 
(I think I have apply’d the epithets upon this occasion with 
as much propriety as Mr. Locke himself could have done, tho’ 
you know most people think ’em convertible Terms). Lady 
C. Petershamft employ’d Ld. Oxford, who danc’d Country 
Dances with her, (at the Bury Fair Ball) to put on’her Gloves, 
& as they needed much stretching she talk’d to him the whole 
time as if he had been extending a more sensible Leather. As 
to our Election I fancy Mr. Felton’s success declines dayly, & 
am so secure of my Brother’s, and have so little doubt of Augus- 
tus’s being return’d that I am onely solicitous to have him stand 
the first upon the Poll. Old Ray’s death has broke a knot 
much like the Father’s Faggot in the Fable, being once unloos’d, 


* Ann Oliver is mentioned in Lady Ann Hervey’s will. 


+ Lady Caroline Petersham—daughter of the Duke of Grafton, wife of Lord Petersham, 
eldest son of the Earl of Harrington—who was the Duke’s nominee for the parliamentary 
candidature of Bury. She was one of the most talked-about beauties of the day—hand- 
some, jolly, with a violent temper— 


‘““ Her face has beauty we must all confess 
But beauty on the brink of ugliness ; 
Her mouth’s a rabbit feeding on a rose 
With eyes ten times too good for such a nose.”’ 


Another epigram reports that she owes her charms to the fact that she ‘‘ makes her old 
face every morning a new one.” 





Lady Mary Fitzgerald, daughter of John, Lord El Ci CV agen eels 25 own) al Zn 
George Fitzsetralddaircis. 
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has no longer any strength or capacity of resisting. If Ray- 
ment was dead who is hourly dying, I should not be at all 
surprised to find that every member of the Body had given 
the Ickworth interest one Vote. Adieu, I shall be in London 
as early as you, but as Mrs. Hervey will not be able to accom- 
pany me, I shall be at my Brother’s in St. James’s Square.” 


Frederick now goes up to London en garcgon to pursue his 

legal studies for a month or so, leaving Mrs. Hervey at Bury. 
From St. James’s Square he writes to Phipps, November 3, 
1753 : 
“ Amidst preparing myself for Westminster Hall, attend- 
ing there, and afterwards digesting and methodizing what 
I have acquir’d there, I am _ sufficiently surfeited with 
writing, and my eyes that I am sorry to find not very strong 
more than sufficiently weaken’d by it: however I shall not 
allow you of all persons to suspect me of a neglect who of all 
persons have been the farthest from neglecting me. I postponed 
the acknowledgment of yours in hopes of finding here something 
to swell the bulk of my own, but the town is either so quiet, 
or I have so little acquaintance in it that I do not find my 
materials at all increas’d by my stay and like many who have 
come to this bustling town with a view of getting something, 
I have waited a great while to very little purpose and exhausted 
the little I possess of old stockings without acquiring a tittle 
of news.” 


The rest of the letter refers to his sister, Lady Mary Fitz- 
gerald,* who at this time had fled from Ireland and her wretched, 
half-crazy husband, whose ill-treatment made it impossible for 
her to remain with him : 


‘‘ I passed two or three hours with Lady Mary last Thursday 
evening, and heard a Full and true account of the second 
part of her surprising adventures, and tho’ I am heartily glad 
that she had (got) or will thoroughly get rid of him, yet I am 
much afraid the manner and Persons employ’d in her last 
elopement will make a disagreeable, if not a disadvantageous 


* The vicissitudes of Lady Mary’s career were singular. Here it may be noted that she 
was born in 1725; that in early life she was a Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princess 
Iimily ; and that at twenty-two she married George Fitzgerald, an Irish squire who treated 
her vilely. She left him and indulged in a life of amusement in England. Some singular 
letters at Hinchingbrooke (privately printed) disclose her flirtations with the notorious 
Lord Sandwich. The last fifty years of her life were devoted to religion, she becoming 
one of the most devout examples in Lady Huntingdon’s methodist circle. Her wild son 
was hanged for murder in 1786; she survived this disgrace nearly thirty years, being 
burnt to death at the age of ninety. 
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report as soon as the Fact becomes more Publick. At present 
I do not find many People acquainted with it, or that those who 
are so, seem prejudic’d in her Favor as they formerly were : 
I suspect indeed that He has been more communicative of her 
letters of late, and that either from the unconnected manner 
in which they have been read, or from the glosses and comments 
with which he has repeated them, people may think him more 
injur’d and less brutal than he really is ; but whatever has been 
the cause, and whoever has been the author there are stories 
propagated & believ’d which are greatly to the discredit of some 
of her correspondents, and which I imagine are grounded upon 
that letter which we saw of Lady Barrymore’s. I don’t hear 
that he has ever yet brought any with him, so that those who 
have countenanc’d and those who have despis’d him are still 
likely to share the same fate.” 


Before writing the next letter to Phipps, from St. James's 
Square, November 29, 1753, Frederick has heard from his wife 
the unexpected news of Lady Davers having at last accorded 
her forgiveness—that is fifteen months after their marriage. 


“Since I last wrote to you, I receiv’d a letter from Excellent 
to inform me of a Reconciliation with the Family at Rushbrook, 
but what has given rise to this sudden qualm of forgiveness 
I am wholly ignorant & absolutely at a loss to conjecture : 
She was desir’d by her Mother thro’ Miss Davers to make her 
appearance at Rushbrook, with wch she comply’d the next day 
and after much fluster and a good deal of uneasiness on both 
sides, they grew tolerably easy towards the evening which 
pass'd with much satisfaction and some cheerfulness—her 
brother, she says, distinguish’d himself by his affection and 
promis’d to continue immediate proofs of it by going to see her, 
but they neither of ’em return’d her visit till after the interval 
of a day, and tho’ they then pass’d some hours with her, she 
says they both omitted all inquiries after the child, and onely 
her Mother vouchsafed to make any about me. If Excellent 
is pleas’d with this reconcilement, I shall do all that I am able 
to make it lasting, but for my own part, I refused to sollicit 
it when my brother offer’d to mediate, and but upon hey account 
should very coolly accept now that they proffer it. I am 
not covetous of Obligation, and her Ladyship need not have 
suspected me of a propensity to incur any with her: there are 
some people from whom one has a right to expect them, but 
then they generally are conferr’'d with so bad a grace, loaded 


with so many difficulties that they often are money lent at an — 
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Constantine Phipps, first Lord Mulgrave; d. 1780. 
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exorbitant interest and I forego my title to them from most 
people as I would my claim to an inconsiderable estate, rather 
than submit to the attendance, vexation and impertinence 
wch wd attend the Recovery of it. I hope I shall be able to 
get into our house by the end of January but we were very near 
being turn’d adrift a fortnight ago and I was just writing to 
you to beg admittance into Sion Hill for a month or six weeks, 
but as Dr. Neve has deferr’d his journey to Bury we shall con- 
tinue there some time longer. Adieu Dear Phipps. I heartily 
wish you two hundred miles nearer to me. 
“To Constantine Phipps Esare., 
“at Mulgrave near Whitby, 
“Yorkshire.” 


Presumably the house at Bury belonged to Dr. Neve, whose 
wife was sister to Lady Davers. 


‘Duby. 
“) December 15.2753: 


“ You have sent me a very acceptable piece in yr account 
of my Sister’s* safe delivery and I heartily join in your wishes 
for the continuance of her amendment & the speedyness of her 
Recovery—however I hope she will remember how punctual 
I was in my informations abt Excellent and not suffer you to 
be more remiss in account of herself : I desir’d Caroline to thank 
you for the offer of Sion Hill wch my inclination will lead me to 
accept if necessity does not compell me to decline it, since if 
my Brother shd from your proffer of Sion Hill be tempted to 
make us one of St. James’s Square wch you know wd be both 
bed & board, when he comes to town, it wd be too convenient 
an invitation not to accept. The house wch I mention’d to 
you in my last has been taken from us by a higher bidder, which 
has thrown us into a more agreable one in the same street 
tho’ the rent being forty guineas is rather more than I propos’d 
giving—however there is one convenient circumstance belong- 
ing to it wch is that the present Tenant does not quit it till 
Midsummer, yet houses are so scarce and the calls for ’em so 
numerous that I was glad to secure this upon any terms, and if 
my brother wd accommodate us till June, they might prove 
convenient ones as we shd not be at a loss for an intermediate 
habitation, and being at little or no expense wth him we shd 
be able to increase that little sum wch we already have sav’d 


* Lady Lepel Phipps was confined of a son, December 10, 1753, Henry, eventually first 
Earl of Mulgrave (third Baron). He was her second child, her first being Constantine, born 
May 30, 1744. 
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for furniture ; thus you see my situation, & therefore if you 
shd find me unable to meet you at Sion Hill you must not con- 
clude me unwilling, nor imagine that I chuse my Landlord by 
chusing my habitation—for you know when I had onely pleasure 
to consult, that I never hesitated in my Preference—We dine at 
Rushbrook today wch I am glad of (for) Excellent’s sake, 
tho’ indeed Sr Robert behav’d so affectionately and has given 
such reason to believe that his Mother alone prevented and 
check’d him before, that I have little distrust of his making 
ample amends hereafter—as to My Lady she smiles & hems 
and means no more the one than the other, & therefore I am 
indifferent how seldom I hear the one or see the other—all her 
ability will not be able to give Felton his Election. Augustus 
& Lord Petersham will certainly be chose, but I fancy not for 
nothing. Adieu dear Phipps, next time William directs your 
letter, make him likewise inclose it my brother, as it frequently 
costs me as much as a double one by going a double journey. 
‘To Constantine Phipps Esar., 
“at Mulgrave near Whitby, 
“Yorkshire.” 


The Herveys now moved from their lodging at Bury to 
Ickworth to remain there as Lord Bristol’s guests till after the 
Electionin April. “ This,’’ writes Frederick, on January 9, 1754, 
“he had proposed as a frugal and convenient scheme for me.” 

On January 31 he writes from Ickworth that “ Excellent 
is and has been very well ever since her lying in.” Plans were 
already being discussed for their proposed removal to London 
in the coming summer, or whenever law-term should commence, 
and their means being very narrow they were prepared to accept 
Phipps’s offer of his villa at Sion Hill, provided Brother Bristol 
did not in the meantime offer to receive them in St. James’s 
Square. These plans, made long in advance, and never carried 
out, were intended to be preliminary to their settling in London 
in a house of their own. 

Frederick, in humorous vein, thus expresses his gratitude 
to Phipps for his offer : 


“ Ickworth, 
 Reby.. 245, steam 
“T am to thank you, my dear Phipps for as kind and 
obliging a letter as ever I received. I don’t know what 
you mean by stiling yourself the second string to my 
bow unless it is an allusion at the same time to what they 
say of second thoughts which are generally allow’d to be best, 
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in which case I cannot but acknowledge the justness of your 
comparison, after you have so kindly exemplified it, and tho’ 
you may have smil’d to see me attempt so large a bow, and 
weh requir’d more of the wisdom of Ulysses to wield than of 
his Force, yet you cannot but allow that I have most cause to 
laugh who have hit my mark so luckily and won so fair a prize : 
I am much oblig’d to you for extending my Economy to the 
last farthing, but you have seconded my Parsimony so well 
and prosper’d it so completely that I stand very little in need of 
yours, and like the London Citizen in a story of my Mother’s 
who had carry’d his D ...to Vauxhall and was treating 
her with Ham and bread and butter, when her liquorish mouth 
had devoured the butter in a much greater proportion than the 
bread, and she was apologizing for the expense she should put 
him to, he very gallantly cry’d ‘Lord Madam, damn expence 
—Drawer bring in half-penny worth’s butter’—so I, since you 
have provided me with an Inn, and will furnish me wth an 
horse can as cavalierly cry ‘damn Oeconomy, Ill pay turn- 
pikes’: however since you are so studious of my welfare 
I conclude you will be ready to comply with any scheme that 
I shall propose wch tends to the same end, and therefore will 
very readily lend me a pair of Housings with my horse since I 
have no doubt but that before the end of the first term, after 
I have pass’d sometime as the Dapper Prentice of some rich 
tradesman, or the more dapper Clerk of a more rich practi- 
tioner in my own profession, the turn-pike men will begin to 
suspect my constant rising and setting with the sun, and accord- 
ing as their fears may suggest to them I shall be stopp’d for a 
Smuggler if I jogg along soberly in an ambling trot with a bigg- 
belly’d great coat or seiz’d as an highwayman if I scamper along 
briskly in a lively gallop with a smart frock, and an impudent 
Kevenhuller.*—Adieu my dear Phipps I am now call’d away 
to cards, yet must once more repeat my hearty thanks, and 
glad acceptance of your kind offer with Mrs. Hervey’s and my 
own hearty wishes for the time of enjoying it—pray give both 
_ our loves to my sister to whom I intended to have particulariz’d 
my thanks, but that I have not a moment, to do more than once 
more again sincerely repeat them to both.” 

In the meantime local excitement over the coming contest 
waxed the higher as the election drew nearer. The Duke of 
Grafton’s nominee (Petersham) was safe for one seat ; but it 
was a question who would win the other—Augustus or his 
uncle, Felton Hervey—in other words Ickworth or Rushbrook. 


* A hat fashionable at that period. 
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As to Augustus, Frederick writes from Ickworth, January 31st, 
1754: “ You know he is not to be present at his election which 
I think by no means Impolitic of my brother (Bristol) since, 
if he succeeds, it will plainly be by his own weight, and not by 
any personal interest in the Candidate, who not being known 
to the electors, and absolutely under the direction of his nomi- 
nator is as proper a representative for the Corporation of Bury 
as Caligula’s Horse was a Consul for the Senate of Rome, 
neither the one nor the other being able to take any step but 
as their rider directs ’em, and the former as well as the latter 
being I conclude, to be fed with Golden Corn. I am told that 
Felton is in great spirits, but I believe he wears a mask.”’ 


The constituents consisted of the members of the Corporation 
of Bury—about twenty-eight in number; and while of this 
small handful some might be trusted to vote for Ickworth 
and some for Euston or Rushbrook, there remained others 
wholly concerned to give their votes to the highest bidder, 
or their best patron, and it was in fact these who turned the 
elections. Certain votes it appears were valued at thousands 
of pounds each—one even at three thousand. It is amusing 
to note Frederick soliciting Phipps Gn Yorkshire) “ for his 
custom with one of the Corporation of Bury who is a draper,”’ 
one Johnson, with a view to securing the man’s vote to the 
Bristol interest: ‘‘ You may employ him as I have done for 
this last twelve months without any additional expense since 
his Factor or wholesale dealer lives in London, and in Mr. 
Johnson’s name will serve you first as cheap as any other 
person; so that the only difference will be your purchasing 
of him yourself instead of allowing your Taylour to: purchase 
of another.’ He wrote in like manner to his sister, Lady 
Mary Fitzgerald, and to his uncles, Charles Hervey and Sir 
Robert Smyth, asking them to employ the venal draper for 
their servants’ liveries, etc. 

‘My brother,’ he continues to Phipps, “is wholly ignorant 
of this application to you, so that I shall be the only person 
oblig’d, tho’ he will be chiefly benefitted by it: but to tell you 
the truth and at the same time a secret, I think his interest 
in a very precarious condition. My brother too resents any 
defection too highly, and doesn’t consider how much he must 
be on a level with them, at least every seven years: this 
Johnson is wavering, and yet my brother rarely sees him ; he 
complains of want of custom from our family, and when I 
attempt to display our numbers to him he tells me he never 
could reckon many in his books: Could I fix him by any 
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promise of your custom I should not only have the satisfaction 
of securing this election, but likewise the merit with my 
brother of having promoted his interest. . . .” 

The rivalry of the candidates is well illustrated by the 
following item of news: 

~ Felton gave twenty Chaldrons of Coals at the beginning 

of the winter, upon this Lord Petersham order’d thirty more 
to be distributed at the end of it, and my brother, rightly 
judging, determin’d to give his benefactions in a different 
shape, upon which he orders 40 guineas to be laid out in shoes 
and stockings &c. computing that this sum was the value of 
the 30 Chaldron, and not caring to out bid the Duke of Grafton’s 
nominee. I advis’d and press’d him to give fifty as being a 
round sum and more becoming him—but he would not.” 
__ Just before the next letter was written the Bury election 
had taken place. Lord Petersham headed the Poll by one vote, 
and it was a tie for the second seat between Felton Hervey 
and his nephew Augustus.* 

According to Frederick this unsatisfactory result was due 
to the unpopularity of his brother, Bristol, while the question 
as to how far Phipps’s well-intentioned ordering of six liveries 
from the Bury draper contributed towards securing the man’s 
vote is left in doubt. 

‘ Ickworth, 
UN prilih2e8) 


“I should have answer’d and thank’d you for your letter 
my dear Phipps the day after I receiv’d it, but that the common 
occupation of this juncture was my Particular one and I was 
oblig’d to attend the Corporation, who were last Saturday 
feasted by my Brother : to judge of the contents of your letter 
nobody had a better claim to an invitation than yourself, 
and yet if we had not fed you more substantially than you have 
serv'd us (since by informing us that you wanted six liveries 
without ordering us to supply them you certainly gave us but 
the Bull o’ fare of your Service) I fancy you would have reckon’d 
it but a paultry meal, and as little calculated to satisfy your 
appetite as such promises were to content our voters. I don’t 
mean by this to rob you of any merit with Augustus, or of any 


* Hanging up in the Museum at the Moyses Hall in Bury is the original manuscript 
poll sheet of the parliamentary election for Bury in April, 1754. 
The twenty-eight electors voted thus: 
For\Lord Petersham og 3).) 3) 1.6 
FGlOn Herve vin as weiss 15 
Augustus Hervey ...... 15 
William Crofts ........ 7 
In the following December the election of Augustus wasdeclared void, and so Petersham 
and Felton Hervey were the two members. 
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gratitude from the Family, but onely to caution you against 
acknowledging him for your member, since if he is not a Natural 
One, he is certainly a dead Politick one and has no more chance 
for his Life at Bury than if he was already bury’d—the whole 
current of the Town was against us, and we have neither the 
force nor the art necessary to wade against it, much less to 
turn it—would you believe it possible that upon the day of 
election there was nothing to be heard but the sound of Felton 
Hervey for ever, and as many imprecations vented upon us 
as there were blessings upon him—whoever had forfeited 
their promise to us receiv’d a sort of Political dispensation 
from the mob, and those who had but disappointed His ex- 
pectations were damn’d as Heretics from the good of the town, 
and infamous Apostates from the Catholic Cause; in short 
we never enter the Town but with the insulting acclamations 
of our enemies who heartily wish us immediately out of it, 
and they have even carried their Rancour to the Peer, and their 
zeal for Felton as far as to knock down my Servant and a day 
labourer of my brother’s for being two Rogues of Lord Bristol’s.— 
There is not a child in Bury but lisps Felton Hervey for ever, 
and stammers out no Green Gooseberries and no Cabbages—wch 
ig a reproach grounded on my brother’s selling the produce of 
his Garden last summer and of which Mr. Bladen* can give 
you a much better account than myself—in short we have 
been and are as odious to the Populace as unsuccessful with the 
Corporation, and as little likely to have the voices of the one 
as of the other. 

‘J am very sorry to find you determin’d upon remaining 
where you are for the rest of the Summer—it has fix’d us here 
some time longer; Mrs. Hervey dreads the not having where 
withall to furnish our House, which will be empty at Michaelmas, 
and provisions are become so immoderately dear that I see no 
other ressource for us but that of living where they are cheapest 
—we had wrote to Sion Hill for beds, but upon the receipt of 
your letter determin’d to delay the use of them. Adieu : I 
thank you for your account of my Sister. 

“ William had made me very uneasy about her, bee since 
you have brought her fever to an intermission I hope she will 
receive none of her recovery—Adieu my Dear Phipps, my 
Love and Mrs. Hervey’s attend ye both. 

“ To Constantine Phipps Esq., 

“at Mulgrave near Whitby, 
“ Yorkshire; 


* John Bladen, gardener at Ickworth, was buried April 1, 1787. 
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We now come to an epoch-marking event in the life of the 
future Bishop of Derry. Before writing the next letter he 
had come to a decision which was to turn the whole course of 
his career. He had definitely settled to abandon the “ plodding 
profession ”’ of the Law—and to take Orders. At the same time 
his younger brother William who had been destined for the 
Church determined to go into the Army : 


“T conclude you know,” writes Frederick from Ickworth, 
June the 2gth, 1754, to Phipps (at Mulgrave), “that William 
has made his final declaration with regard to Orders, and is 
determin’d upon zo consideration to enter ’em ; it is as impos- 
sible to blame him if conscience is his motif, as not to do so if 
he has any other, and I am heartily sorry that he has any to 
withdraw him from a profession which would probably have 
been so advantageous, and is the onely one he can engage in 
with credit and convenience, as he is too old for the idle ones, 
and too unprepar’d for the more laborious, and however his 
spirits and other collateral circumstances may render him 
satisfied at present with two hundred pounds a year, yet I am 
afraid so narrow an Income with so large a spirit as his will 
very ill tally when he becomes more dispos’d to reflect on what 
he might be, and less able to enjoy what he will be: but all 
that is Sentiment gratis and I am onely anxious to consider 
how I can get him out of the worst situation since I could not 
persuade him to what I thought the best—he has propos’d 
the Army to my brother at my instigation, but I do not in the 
least guess at the result of this proposal tho’ I shall endeavour 
to facilitate the success of it, and now after expatiating so much 
upon the change of my brother’s profession I should perhaps 
be plucking the mete out of his (eye) without adverting to 
the beam in my own, if. I did not mention the alteration in 
mine: my intention reviv’d in consequence of this step of 
William’s, & since he has resolv’d not to be a Clergyman I think 
I have determin’d to become one—my Inclination, my interest, 
and what tho’ last mention’d yet first consider’d, Mrs. Hervey’s 
desire, all unite and have all been since strengthen’d by my 
brother’s (Lord Bristol’s) approbation, so that nothing now 
remains to complete my scheme, but some preparation and the 
due time to execute it—Adieu, all this is not yet declar’d 
because William’s intention is not yet publicly known, nor have 
I yet mention’d it to my Mother : when things are more settled 
I will give you a more exact account of them—God bless you, 
pray thank my sister for her kind dab (of a letter).”’ 
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‘“Ickworth, July the roth, 1754. 

‘I was less surpris’d than concern’d at my dear Phipps, 
letter wch expresses so much anxiety at my change of profession, 
as I hardly expected your approbation of such a change, and 
did not doubt of your mortification at any you judged dis- 
advantageous to me—but as the whole of your argument 
seems to rest upon the strength of my abilities & my ambition 
and that I cannot but rate both at a much lower estimate 
than you do, I conclude you will not wonder at my having 
chose a way of life less indigent of either than that to which 
you reckon both these qualifications of mine equal and adapted 
—as to the studies necessary to be pursued in each, and con- 
sider’d abstractedly from all views of Policy, Interest or Ambi- 
tion, I cannot help saying I think my present ones easier to 
pursue and more worthy of the pursuit: they were my first 
choice, tho’ the other were my earliest destination, and as I 


have tasted both the Cups no one can wonder that I have 


preferr’'d that wch pleas’d my taste most, and wch if it was 
not able to do me as much service as the other, was in my 
opinion, more likely to do me some: as to the benefit wch 
each promises to one’s Children, I am of the good old vulgar 
opinion wch every wise man teaches in his writings, and every 
silly one exemplifies in his living, that neither wealth nor titles 
can add to the happiness of those who are dispos’d to pursue 
it, nor afford any to those who are of so unfortunate and melan- 
choly a complexion as to be incapable of receiving any. If we 
do not leave our Children poorer than we found ourselves, or 
below the level of their birth and acquaintance, I know of no 
injury one does ’em in fixing ’em at that mark, and no good 


one procures in raising ’em above it, and as to giving a peerage 


to my branch of our Family I should as little care with what 
name I left my son in the world as with what complexion my 
wife brought him into it, the one being as little necessary as 


the other toward making him a good, a truly great or a really 


Happy man, the onely objects worthy of our ambition, while 
we live in the world, or deserving our concern while we are 
leaving it—The Rest is all leather and Prunella—and whether 
we have a Robe of the one or wear an apron of the other, pro- 
vided we are not reduc’d to the latter by any folly or knavery 
of our Parents or ourselves, signifies just as little now as it will 
do in an hundred years hence. These are my Full thoughts 
and if you should add that they are my Fool’s ones too, I beg 


you to remember Mutato nomine, de Te Fabula Narratur—and 
that I am very willing to have my name affix’d to any Picture 


that may be mistaken for yrs.” 


— ee! ee” a eee 





Prederick Hervey, Bishop of Derry, fourth Earl of Bristol, third son of John, 
Lord Hervey. B. August 1, U7 30s ait AUCUStS Om 75 20 ae |ulyes. T3803) 


By Zoffany. Portrait at Ickworth. 
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1754-1703 
ORDINATION—-HORRINGER 


eee iE now prepared for Ordination. Availing him- 
self of his right as a nobleman’s son to take his M.A. degree 
at Cambridge without examination, he did so on July 1, 1754, 
his signature in the University Register bearing that date.* 

On Sunday, August 24, 1754, he was privately ordained 
deacon by Bishop Mawson in the chapel of his palace at Ely.t 
His mother, Lady Hervey, in a letter to Mr. Morris written 
from Ickworth, says: “ Your old friend Frederick is this day 
come from Ely the Revd. Mr. Hervey.” 

He was privately ordained priest on the following 26th of 
January, 1755, by Bishop Mawson in the chapel belonging to 
his house in Holborn. 

Soon after this ‘‘ the Revd. Mr. Hervey ”’ and his wife settled 
in a small house at Horringer, near Bury St. Edmunds, and 
they resided there for many years. Whatever Hervey’s object 
in taking “‘ Orders’’ may have been, it was certainly not to 

become a country clergyman. Considering his family connection 
and interest he might surely have procured a living or two, had 
he so desired, while awaiting better things. But, perhaps, 
~ his parts were too lively” for the “‘ plodding gravity” of a 
cure of souls. When a few years later he solicited high prefer- 
ment with some persistence, it was for prebends, deaneries, or 
Court Chaplaincies that he sought. During the six or seven 
years that he lived at Horringer there is no evidence of his having 
any clerical functions. He was a magistrate, and performed his 
duties as such, and we may be sure he was not idle. 


* Information kindly supplied by the Master of Corpus Christi. 


t Both the entries in Bishop Mawson’s Register at Ely describe Hervey as ‘‘ The 
Honble. Frederick Hervey, M.A., late of C.C.C.C.” (é.e., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
The above information is supplied by the present Bishop of Ely. Bishop Mawson, lately 
ay from Chichester to Ely, had at one time been Master of C.C.C.C. before Hervey’s 

me there. 
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The house in which Hervey and his family lived is believed 
to have stood on ground which is now within the borders of 
Ickworth Park, but which was then just outside it.* It seems 
possible that it was the same house which Mr. and Mrs. Phipps 
had occupied when Frederick visited them in 1749, and to 
which old Lord Bristol alluded in a letter as “‘ my poor cottage.” 
George, Lord Bristol, had become the owner of this on his 
grandfather’s death, and thus Frederick would have been his 
brother’s tenant. The house was pulled down in 1780. 

It speaks for Mr. and Mrs. Hervey’s affection for their 
old neighbourhood, and for their love of simple country life, 
that they should have settled at Horringer. They had there 
for neighbours their respective eldest brothers, the one at 
Ickworth, the other at Rushbrook. George, Lord Bristol, 
was pompous but generous and patronizing to his brother 
Frederick. He was now, however, little at home, being ap- 
pointed British Minister to Turin in 1755. Cole, writing two 
years later, says of him: ‘“‘ He was a very worthy nobleman 
and is now Ambassador at the Court at Turin. His Lordship 
is well versed in English History, antiquities, and heraldry, 
and is besides a very accomplished nobleman in every other 
respect, but of a most delicate and tender constitution, which 
made him desirous of going into warmer climates.’ (Cole 
MSS., Vol. XXVIII., page 138.) In 1757 he was appointed 
Ambassador to Madrid. Later we shall find him Viceroy of 
Ireland for a short time and thus the author of his brother 
Frederick’s good fortune. 

Sir Robert Davers at Rushbrook was in affectionate relations 
with his sister, Mrs. Hervey, and had tastes in common with 
his brother-in-law, both being fond of Art, literature and travel. 
A fine portrait of him formerly at Hardwick House, Bury St. 
Edmunds, but now at Ickworth, painted at Rome by Pompeo 
Battoni in October, 1756, represents him surrounded by a pile 
of books and music, a flute and a bust of Minerva—to indicate 
his love of study and of the Arts. Having regard to his strange 
and melancholy fate, interest attaches to pictures of this 
unhappy young man—a mystery in his death as in his birth. 

At Ickworth there is a miniature of Robert Davers by 
Samuel Cotes, representing him with arched, pencilled eyebrows 
and fine features. He wears a short grey wig, a grey coat with 
blue facings and a white cravat. It was inset, with the 

* “Lady Hervey’s Letters,” Letter LX. But it is evident that Croker (the Editor) 
has wrongly attached to the letter headed “ Chering, July 18,1754,” a part of one written 
more than a month later from Ickworth, namely, on the 24th August, the date of her son’s 


Ordination. Croker mentions a ‘ chasm” of five pages between the parts which he 
connects together. 
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miniatures of Frederick and Elizabeth Hervey, in a marble 
press-papier, the triple memento suggesting the bond which 
existed between them at this period of their lives. 

Another member of the Davers family associated with the 
Herveys at this time was Harry, Mrs. Hervey’s ill-fated second 
brother ; Frederick writes of him to Phipps in terms of warm 
affection (Horringer, Feb. the Ist, 1755): ‘“‘I entirely agree 
with you about my brother (in-law) Harry’s disposition, and 
think him one of the most valuable and aimable (sic) young 
men that I know, we were much together while he was in Suffolk, 
which makes me regret him the more, and I flatter myself 
that our esteem and affection are mutual. .. .” 

For Mrs. Hervey these were still the “Golden Days’”’ of 
her prime—the earlier of the five or six years passed in the 
little home at Horringer were domestic and uneventful, and 
devoted to the rearing of the young family. To this happy 
period belongs a portrait of her now in the possession of Lord 
Francis Hervey. It represents a lady of refined and placid 
expression. (This picture, in oils, is signed ‘‘ Alexander, 1757.’’) 

A number of letters at Mulgrave Castle addressed by Frederick 
to his brother-in-law were written from Horringer between the 
years 1755 and 1761. 

““Have we any chance”’ (he writes thence to Phipps, Feb. 
Ist, 1755) “‘ of seeing you in Suffolk ? Or are you such fixed 
stars that you never wander out of the High Road to Mulgrave ? 
I cannot offer you more than an Inn at Horringer, unless you 
can consent to strip yourself for sometime of the Trappings of 
servants, and live like Montaigne avec les coudes franches ; 
but if you will for the sake of variety take one sip of solitude, 
I will endeavour to make the Potion as palatable as the ingre- 
dients of my shop will afford. My dear Phipps, I am, without 
figure or metaphor your very obliged and affectionate friend, 
Ff, HERVEY.” 


“November Ist, 1755. 


“Ten thousand thanks to my dear Phipps for an exceedingly 
welcome present, both as it is a very usefull one to me and as 
it is a proof of your affection—he arrived at Horringer very 
safe and little expected as I concluded that I shd receive the 
first notice of his arrival from Dr. Neve. Pray let my sister 
know that her godchild was christened this day sen’night* 
but has left her name to be wore by his next Sister (unborn) 
who will probably make haste to claim it—tho’ as I grow the 


* George Hervey, baptized at Horringer October 25, 1755, died at Spa aged nine. 
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Father of so large a Family, I hope soon to procure a large 
flock likewise to feed them with, or my s7nz cure will become 
but a troublesome situation to me. As for your honor’s table 
for my library for wch I have waited as long as a King’s Chaplain 
does for a Living, or if you are turn’d projector, as long as 
Hallet may do for the money, I suppose you thought I should 
not want it if I became a Sportsman, and that in that case I 
should be more inclin’d to use my gun than my Pen, but I assure 
(you) the Partridges give me no other pleasure than what I 
receive in eating them, and to use your favourite Mr. Pope’s 
words, I am onely the Tomb and not the Butcher, and your 
dog is onely to procure me food, and not yield me any amuse- 
ment. Let my Sister know that I have cooperated with her 
in regard to William’s acquaintance with Governor Shirley ; 
for as soon as it was certain that the Government had appointed 
him General, I apply’d to an old and Intimate acquaintance of 
his, and who has always been an obliging friend of mine, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, who has promis’d to write in his Favor, 
and I have no doubt of such an Influence being successful. 
Adieu my dear Phipps, I write this in a Room full of women, 
so that if you have wonder’d at my committing so many blun- 
ders, I think you may now be surprised that I have not made 
still more.—God bless you and give my love & Mrs. Hervey’s 
to my Sister. I inclose the letter wch she was so good as to 
send me from William, and wch is a very acceptable proof of his 
welfare. I received by the same Packet a letter of eight pages, 
date May the 23rd. See the uncertainty of the cone 
if To Constantine Phipps Esar., 
‘at Burlington Street, 
‘““ London.” 


“ Horringer, 
“Dec. they aa, 

‘“At last my dear Phipps the case has been open’d and I 
am come to thank you for one of the prettiest ornaments of 
my Small house: it is indeed excessively neat, perfectly 
convenient, and both on its own account and that of the giver 
so acceptable that it was well I did not see the Inside of the 
Case as soon as I did the outside, for my Pleasure after seeing 
would have been so much greater than my curiosity was before 
that I should probably instead of squabbling with the carriers 
for their extravagant price have in the fullness of my heart ~ 
given them so much over as to leave them and their Porters to 
squabble for the over-plus: but curiosity not being one of my 
failings I have not been oblig’d, as People generally are for their 








Elizabeth, Countess of Bristol, daughter of Sir Jermyn Davers, Bart. B. February 
10, 1732; m. August 10, 1752, fourth Earl of Bristol ; d. December, 1800. 


By Alexander, 1757. From the original in the possession of Lord Francis Hervey. 
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failings, to pay for it, and therefore am more likely to act the 
part of Hotspur with my Bury friends & ‘ In the way of Bargain 
cavil on the ninth part of an hair,’ for tho’ I agree with you 
and with them too so far as to allow it reasonable that where 
the Bulk does considerably or indeed at all exceed the propor- 
tion of weight they should be paid as Hackney Coachmen are 
by the most profitable estimation: but surely it can never 
be reasonable to leave either of them to make that estimation 
without any certain rule for their guidance ; this would be to 
let Waggoners carry our goods as arbitrarily as the Late Bishop 
of London is said to have play’d at cards with his Chaplains and 
leaving them as well as his Lordship to name that suit Trumps 
by which they fancy’d the most Tricks likely to be made: in- 
deed one of our carriers is* a kind of Bury Bishop by being 
one of the Corporation, but as I know he will never have it in 
his power I am little concern’d to give him an Inclination to 
prefer me, especially as he has already Chose his Chaplain, who 
like all others will let him call trumps, and by dint of quick eyes 
and a ready use of them will beat him notwithstanding—How 
happens it Sr that after your promise you have sent me no 
account of the proceedings in the house of Commons—lI hear 
they are well worth attending and relating too ; I could almost 
quit the Country to give some attendance there especially as 
I hear that my friend Vaughant has obtain’d a seat and that 
I am certain such a genius never can lie still. Pray give my 
love to my Sister and let her know that her Godson improves 
daily, wch however will not give her any Great Idea of his 
Original merits wch indeed I cannot extol. Why did you give 
‘meno answer about Constantine ? I daresay I could amuse him 
if you wd let him pass some of his holidays wth me, for I find 
you do not propose going to Bath this winter: perhaps too I 
should make him read a little but I know he would have as 
little objection to that employment as yourself. I have 
not heard from William this long time. Knowlest is a 
letter the other day in wch he mentions being recover’d from > 
a sickness. 

In 1756 Frederick was appointed to a lay office as a Clerk 
of the Privy Seal. The fact of his father having been Lord 
Privy Seal may have given him some claim to the post. It 
was not a lucrative one, however, and as the years pass we 
find him, with the burden of an increasing family, eagerly 


* The Bury Carrier was one Cocksedge, of a family still represented in the neighbourhood. 
{ Wilmot Vaughan, afterwards first Earl of Lisburne. 


{ Dr. Knowles, Rector of Ickworth from 1748 to 1802. William Hervey was now 
serving in America. 


/ 
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awaiting such spiritual offices as he might chance to obtain. 
Besides Mary, who had been born within the first year of their 
marriage, four children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Hervey 
while living at Horringer; namely, George in 1755; John 
Augustus, born January 1, baptized at Horringer January 
29, 1757; Elizabeth Christiana,* baptized at Horringer May 
13, 1758, and a son in 1761 who died young. 

Economical in his personal habits, Frederick was anxious 
to avoid debt. Writing to Phipps from Horringer, January 
27,1759, he remarks: ‘‘ While business stagnates in the Privy 
Seal Office, expenses must diminish at Horringer for the Spring 
being dry, the Rivulet must gradually share its fate.” 

Meanwhile his sister, Lady Lepel Phipps, was ever mindful 
of his interests. In a letter to her, next day, he says: “Il 
must not forget to thank you for becoming my Flapper to the 
Duchess of Grafton whose abilities to benefit us are certainly 
much greater than one has any reason to expect her inclination 
—but if you could give me a draught upon Those who are really 
in your debt, and who, by a very expensive zeal have put 
the Ministry so much in Theirs, I should not despair of fatning 
at last in your Séall.”’ 

At this time his wife’s life had been in danger from a mis- 
carriage, and her recovery evokes a tribute to her worth. (The 
result of her attending a Ball at Bury given by Augustus 
Hervey in January to his constituents—‘ a dear compliment,” 
remarks her husband.) 

‘Indeed the only circumstance which supports my Spirits 
is the consciousness that Dear Excellent is so much better, 
tho’ that alone is sufficient to make the agitation of them 
quickly subside. You who know the Value of a true counter- 
part can judge of a pleasure which others do not guess at: 
and must know that none exceeds that of feeling oneself un- 
divided after an apprehension of being separated... .” 

Plans were now formed for a visit of the whole Phipps 
family to Horringer. 


‘* Horringer, 
“ June 13, 1759. 

‘“‘ We were very agreeably surpris’d my Dear Sister, by your 
letter and still more by the expectation you give us of seeing 
you here. I should not think the scheme of stabling the horses 
at Ickworth a good one, because according to our Proverb 
‘you do not sett up well together’ but I am in hopes of finding 


* The celebrated Lady Elizabeth Foster, eventually Duchess of Devonshire. 
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as good a lodging for them at Horringer Hall*—the only difficulty 
is of accommodating the Servants as well as the horses wch 
cannot be easily done by our farmers; yet at all events both 
the Servants and the horses may be accommodated at the Red- 
House, & the difference in the expence (ought) not to be consider- 
able. I wish we had conveniences to receive you patriarchally, 
but for want of them we will double your welcome—Adieu, let 
us hear from you, and do not forget the packet of Papers you 
received from me from America about two years ago—our joint 
love attend ye both. Wilham and Harry will not come un- 
welcom’d if we have but Cribs to receive them—& both of ’em 
can be in our Houselet, without any inconvenience and I am 
as sure with much satisfaction.”’ 
“Monday night. 


“In compliance with your request my dear Sister, and to 
insure for myself the satisfaction of keeping you here as long 
as your convenience will allow you I write once more to inform 
you that you shall find every circumstance attending your 
visit just as you desire it. Nurse Marton shall receive Anne, 
we can accommodate Mr. Spencer & Harry: William shall 
have his Crib close to your bed. Yr horses shall be put into 
good stables, and yr servants into clean beds. Yet considering 
how many substantial farmers inhabit this Parish ’tis astonish- 
ing how few are able to accommodate us.”’ 

The long expected visit of the Phipps family to the 
Herveys at Horringer, where it was no easy matter to 
accommodate so large a party, took place soon after the date 
of the last letter, and extended throughout the summer, the 
Phippses on the conclusion of it returning to Yorkshire and from 
thence moving to London in November for the winter. The 
following letter from Mrs. Hervey to her sister-in-law is ad- 
dressed ‘‘ To the Rt. Honble. The Lady Lepel Phipps in Harley 
Street, near Cavendish Square, London.’ It is a good specimen 
of the formal manner of the period. 


‘““ Horringer, 
fONOVe tye wr7th or 75 0: 

“ T congratulate you with all my heart, my dear Madam, on 
your arrival in London. . . . Mr. Hervey had a letter last Post 
from Mr. Augustus writ in great spirits giving an account of 
the honors done and intended him at Plymouth, where he says 
* “ Little Horringer Hall,’’ which had belonged to Admiral Thomas Davers (Mrs. 
Hervey’s uncle), was bought by George, Lord Bristol, from the Admiral’s widow in 1751. 


The Old Hall was then pulled down and a farm-house built outside the moat which still 
zemains. (S.H A. H.) 
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he has not been on shore, but where he is to be presented with 
an entertainment, as he hears he is to be presented with his 
Freedom there. He talks of not going to London if he can 
get his ship soon fit for service again, but as that is not likely 
to be the case you will probably soon see him with Mr. Constan- 
tine who will be more than welcome to you on account of the 
fears you have had for him. As his rust is already rubb’d off, 
a month or two’s residence with you in London will polish 
him up, or as a Man he will think quite differently from what 
he did as a Boy. We had a letter last post from Charles* writ 
the day after the engagement at Quebec . . . it gives such an 
account of himself as makes me very uneasy. I fancy he had 
not receiv’d our letter writ in July with your obliging, tho’ 
now useless, introduction to poor Wolfe—he laments over him 
in the strongest terms—he mentions Mr. Smyth’s wound as 
nothing and says he is in great spirits—I shall be impatient for 
a letter from Mr. Jervist poor dear Harry’s friend—I should 
like to dive to the bottom of that affaiy—tho’ God knows there 
could be little comfort in it.” 


In Mrs. Hervey’s allusion to her brother, “‘ poor dear Harry,” 
we touch upon the first of the succession of Tragedies which 
befell three of her brothers within a short interval. Henry 
Davers shot himself on board ship in1759. Whether his sister. 
ever did ‘‘ dive to the bottom of that affair,’ the cause of his 
suicide is obscure. | 

The glorious death of Wolfe was now the theme which 
occupied universal attention. Frederick Hervey was enthusi- 
astic in admiration of the hero with whom, it appears, Lady 
Lepel Phipps was intimately acquainted—‘ your flirt,” 
Frederick styled him. Hervey Smyth, alluded to above as 
wounded at Quebec, was Frederick’s first cousin,t Aide-de- 
camp to Wolfe and his attached friend. He figures prominently 
in West’s painting of the death of Wolfe which is at Ickworth. 
Frederick writes to his sister, Lepel (Horringer, Dec. 8, 1759): 
‘Hervey Smyth is just returned from Quebec in company 
with Townshend whom he does not even mention in a letter of 
eight pages to his Father, from which I draw strong conclusions 
of a coolness between them, resulting probably from a previous 


* Charles Davers, the third of Mrs. Hervey’s four brothers, had entered the 48th 
Regt. of Foot in 1758 and fought against the French in Canada. By the death of his 
two elder brothers he succeeded eventually to the Baronetcy. 

{| The celebrated Admiral Jervis, afterwards Earl St. Vincent. 

t Son of Sir Robert Smyth, Bart., by Lady Louisa Hervey, his wife, daughter of John, 
first Earl of Bristol. 
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one between his Master and his Master’s successor. Smyth is 
charged with some business relating to poor dear Wolfe. How 
melancholy a task, yet how irresistible a one. I don’t wonder 
that you and Phipps think with so much relish of visiting 
Paris after the War; ‘twill suit the Natural insolence of yr 
Ladyship’s temper and especially if your brother (Augustus) 
and son bear any share in insulting your future hosts. Do you 
think any nation were ever less prepar’d for war or more mistaken 
in their Politicks than the French, or will you attribute all our 
success to the superior talents and indefatigible industry of Mr. 
Pitt >—place it to what you will——’”’ 


“ Horringer, | 
‘i Decu ithe 26th y1759. 

“I have treated myself very very luxuriously, my dear 
Sister, since I wrote last with interrogating my Cousin (Smyth) 
upon the subject of my military saint, who deserves much more 
to be canoniz’d than any religious one I ever read of. Hervey 
Smyth is so full of him that sometimes he bursts, and Lady 
Louisa begg’d of me for that reason not to be too inquisitive, 
because he could not always bear it. He has shown me all the 
General Orders which bear evident marks of their Master, and 
make me envy my cousin the School in which he was educated. 
I look upon him like a young widow who has lost a man she 
passionately loved, but yet retains youth and constitutional 
spirits enough to enjoy the world controll’d however by too 
much sentiment to make a similar attachment again.” 


“ How does Mr. Phipps go on without Bath. Isuppose you 
will answer me ‘with Flirting,’ and indeed That I am told is 
Othello’s occupation, in which he is a great proficient and 
understands all the rules and stratagems of this Civil War 
as well as Marchal Jersey* or any other veteran of all that 
Corps of Light Infantry : while his poor wife they say in Shake- 
speare’s language ‘ bears her blushing honors thick upon her’ 
and like a favourite plant, as rare as it is beautifull is made 
to yield a sucker every year to preserve the species & multiply 
it too. Mrs. Plampint has been lately delivered of a dead 


* William, third Earl of Jersey, appears to have been notorious for flirting. 


+ Mrs. Plampin and her younger sister Henrietta, afterwards Mrs. Bruce, were 
Frederick’s first cousins, being the daughters of the Honourable and Rev. Henry Hervey- 
Aston (fourth son of John, first Earl of Bristol) by Catherine his wife, sister and heiress 
of Sir Thomas Aston, Bart., of Aston (Cheshire). Mrs. Plampin passes out of our chronicles, 
but Henrietta who married, in 1762, James Bruce of Kellelagh—an Irishman of Scottish 
extraction—is an important link with later events, inasmuch as her daughter, the beautiful 
Mrs. Mussenden, and her son, Henry Hervey Aston Bruce, will be found each closely 
associated with the Bishop’s career in Ireland, the Jatter eventually inheriting all the 
Bishop’s property there. 
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child, and is herself more alive, more handsome and more 
agreable than ever I knew her: at least so she was the day I 
saw her, but the weather was bright and animating and we 
Islanders are very atmospherical. Poor Mrs. Hervey has under- 
gone a slighter Labor, but yet a very acute one and was this 
morning deliver’d of a Raging Tooth after many pangs during 
the greatest part of the night. As you coupled a good horse 
with a good wife as the valuable possessions in this world, I shall 
join to my account of Mrs. Hervey that of Mrs. Stately who 
however similar in their dispositions and value are yet at present 
very different in their circumstance, for the Latter gains flesh 
considerably of wch I am very glad, and the first is not at all 
increas’d in her bulk, with wch I am likewise very well pleas’d. 
Next Friday I shall begin to hunt for the remainder of the 
season, and shall probably throw up a little ejaculation of thanks 
to my benefactress, both before and after my meals.’’* 

The next letter was addressed to his sister in Harley Street 
two days before she gave birth to a son (Edmund, born April 
7,1760. Became General, and Colonel Commandant of the 60th 
Foot). 


‘‘ Horringer, 
‘“‘ April the 5th, 1760. 

“Tam always mortified by yr silence, my dear Sister but 
much more so when it proceeds from any incident that morti- 
fies yourself: you have pass’d a most unpleasant winter thro’ 
a purgatory of bodily and mental pains wch I hope to see over- 
paid to you at the end of next week by a Being as aimiable as 
William, and more able to enjoy yr love: I am afraid you are 
terribly harrass’d, and cannot but congratulate you that yr 
Delivery is so near as it will probably relieve you from more 
burthens than one—how I pity you for having lost your Apothe- 
cary at Whitby, in whom you had so much confidence, and who 
seem’d so much to deserve it—perhaps it will detain you in 
London this summer or at least keep you out of Yorkshire ; 
wch ever it does I hope we shall see you at Horringer, and that 
you will consider if Mahomet does not come to the Mountain 
the Mountain cannot go to Mahomet—notwithstanding it be 
no bigger than a mole hill, and that there is as much attraction 
in my Metaphorical Mahomet as is suppos’d to be in the Fabulous 
one, who is said to keep his Tomb between Heaven and earth. 
I am oblig’d to you for your Information concerning Augustus, 
tho’ it is of no importance for I have received so harsh a letter 


* His sister had given him the mare Mrs. Stately. 
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from my brother (Bristol) onely for proposing the scheme that 
I have neither Inclination nor Power to prosecute it—my Chief 
dependance was upon him and his approbation and I thought 
myself sure and felt myself happy in pleasing, however doubtfull 
of serving him: but he dislikes the Scheme and every part of 
it, and writes with such unkind acrity and such taunting re- 
flexions as if I had meant to ensnare him to the Ruin of his 
Interest instead of his establishment of it—What Devil (as 
Hamlet says) thus cozen’d him at hood-man blind, I cannot 
imagine, nor what perversion of imagination would make him 
misconstrue my Intentions however he might disapprove my 
measures. I have but one comfort under this cruel disappoint- 
ment and that is that I have not deserv’d it. I beg pardon 
for troubling you with my griefs when you have so many of 
your own, but as I could not write in spirits, I would not do so 
much injustice to the content of my own mind and to those from 
whom I derive it as to appear to have lost them without specify- 
ing the cause—Adieu, I know you will pity me, let me know that 
you love me too, and the friends that I can retain will make me 
some amends for Those that I cannot keep. My wishes attend 
you and yours. I hope Phipps will come and eat some Venison 
and laugh at Horringer—by that time I shall have forgot this 
cruel letter, for I thank God\that I cannot remember Injuries 
so long as I do benefits. | 

“ Pray thank Caroline for her last letter and tell her I will 
do so very soon by another. 

“To the Rt. Honble. the Lady Lepel Phipps 

“in Harley Street Cavendish Square 
‘““ London.” 


We hear no more about Lord Bristol’s angry letter ; friendly 
relations between the two brothers do not appear to have been 
seriously interrupted. In Frederick’s next letter to his sister 
he has a grievance against his brother-in-law about Mrs. Hervey’s 
£3,000. Presumably Robert Davers had duly paid interest on 
the money all these years, but the capital was not forthcoming, 
and Hervey was in need of it. 


“ Horringer, 
“ May the 8th, 1760. 


‘“ By a letter wch I receiv’d yesterday from London I find 
my dear Sister is sufficiently recovered to admit company. I 
heartily wish her joy of it and can truely assure her that I feel 
a sincere one from the information especially as I am told that 
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you not onely are well, but look so and might as well be visited 
for a Bride as you could sixteen years ago. 


‘“ Think’st yon sanguine Cloud has quench’d the Orb of Day ? 
To-morrow he repairs the Golden flood and warms the Nations with redoubled Ray. 


However it is but half my business to assure you how happy 
I am that you are well, I must beg your assistance to make 
me so, and I hope it will not cost you much trouble. I have 
long solicited Sir R. Davers to pay Mrs. Hervey’s fortune, but 
all to no purpose, ’till I did more than sollicit about last Christ- 
mas, when he and his Attorney promis’d to let me have what 
I wanted almost immediately, but after various delays, I am 
now put off till Michaelmas at wch time, as they will probably 
have sold my brother a good estate I expect to receive what | 
want : but my difficulty now is to get the money a quarter of 
a year sooner, and as you mention’d sometime ago your being 
oblig’d to borrow money to pay the Crown fine, I am in hopes 
you might borrow the additional sum that I want & let me stand 
accountable to you for it. My reason for being so earnest 
at present is upon the strength of Sr R. Davers promises I 
enter’d into a Treaty with Mr. Ord* who wants to sell his Mort- 
gage upon the Newcastle Turnpikes, where they pay not onely 
five per cent. but regular half year remittances, & he after waiting 
a quarter of a year sends me word he cannot possibly excede 
Midsummer so that I must either raise the money by that time 
or lose the advantage of such an addition to my Income. You 
may imagine how happy I shall be if you can assist me in such 
an exigence, & indeed I do not in the least doubt it if you can 
do it with any convenience to yr selves, & I certainly do not 
desire it on other terms, and should not deserve it if I did. All 
my family except myself has been confin’d with colds, the 
natural consequence of such variable weather, yet they are a 
small fine to pay for the benefit this season has done us. When 
may we expect you in Suffolk? I think for poor William's 
sake you will come soon if he can bear the journey, for 1 remem- 
ber we were all convince’d that Horringer air did him Service. 
Poor Lord G. Sackville+ was branded upon the Angel Hill last 
Saturday at the head of a regiment quarter’d at Bury, & I 
imagine undergoes the same fate all over England. Nobody 
hereabouts believes that the Court Martial favor’d him, & l 
have been assur’d that two of the members supp’d with him the 
very night the Tryal ended. Adieu my dear Sister. Is Augus- 


* The Ord family lived at Fornham, near Bury. 
+ Lord George Sackville (afterwards Germaine) was tried for alleged cowardice at the 
battle of Minden. 
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tus sail’d ? he has made sad work at Bury by talking to Sir 
William Bunbury & others of coming down and baulking them 
at last—however we shall depend on his Coup de Main at last, 
in which we know he is excellent. Our love to Mr. Phipps & 
best wishes for all that belongs to you. 

“ To the Rt. Hon. Lady Lepel Phipps 

“in Harley Street 
“Cavendish Square, 
“London.” 
“ Horringer, 
“ Sunday night. 

~ Tho’ it is now near Midnight my dearest Sister and the 
post leaves Bury early tomorrow morning, yet I cannot delay 
one moment thanking you for what Deserves much more than 
thanks if I had anything else to forgive. Your letter gave me 
all the pleasure imaginable, it told me that you are well; 
convinced me how well I am with you, flatter’d me that poor 
William is better, and gives me hopes that if he can bear the 
journey, I may contribute something to his Recovery. I 
shall be happy to establish yr Suffolk visit into an annual 
custom, because hereafter it may come into a Rotation & you 
and Phipps may from habitude find a Gap if you shall miss me, 
wch you wd be anxious to fill up. Poor Excellent is not very 
well, however she is at present sleeping, and do’s not yet know 
of yrs and dear Rose’s goodness. I shall write by this or the 
next post to Mr. Ord, and Lady Mary (Fitzgerald) will be so 
good as to write to Ireland—if there had been no evil in the 
world what pleasures would the Benefactor and the benefitted 
have lost—what an happiness it is to have so much reason to 
love those to whom Nature has given the refusal of one’s love. 
Adieu, I must thank dear Rose. I should not omit to tell you 
my brother’s last letter gives me great hopes of some preferment, 
wch I particularly wish’d for another of an Inferior sort, wch 
is a smaller prebend will be absolutely engag’d to me, but as to 
the first I shall be oblig’d probably to beg the assistance of my 
old friend Ld Scarborough—Augustus amazes me by a letter 
I have just receiv’d from him—it differs totally from that I 
receiv’d from my brother, so that I hope he will be so good as to 
press his Grace* once more upon the subject of the Deanery 
of Norwich—if that fails I must enlist Ld Scarborough in my 
cause and level my batteries at another Deanery. 

“ To the Rt. Honble. the Lady Lepel Phipps 

“in Harley Street, 
‘ London.” 
* The Duke of Newcastle. 
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In the years 1760-1761 Hervey was unremitting in his efforts 
to obtain ecclesiastical preferment. The pinch of poverty in- 
his home where there were now so many to provide for, made it 
“imperative that he should get some of the loaves and fishes to 
be had for the asking. Daunted in one direction, he lost no 
time in applying in another. His brothers, his sisters, his 
friends and their friends, were each and all pressed into service, 
and considering his resources it is remarkable that his efforts 
remained so long unsuccessful. 

We have seen that he had his eye on the next presentation 
to the Deanery of Norwich when as yet it was not vacant, though — 
the Dean was not expected to live. The presentation was in 
the hands of the Prime Minister, the Duke of Newcastle, who ~ 
seems to have given some promise of patronage to Hervey, and — 
accordingly we find Hervey writing to Newcastle—the letter 
is dated June 7, 1760, from Harley Street, where he is staying 
with his sister—‘ to give the first intelligence of the vacancy © 
of the Deanery of Norwich Doctor Bullock, the late Dean 1s 
now dead, and the frequent and very kind assurances which 
your Grace was so good as to repeat to Lord Bristol in my 
favor are the only pretensions I can make to the honor of being 
recommended by your Grace to his Majesty. If I have the 
honor to retain your Grace’s good opinion” . . . (“ Pelham 
Papers,” 32907, pages 64-90.) | 

The Duke, however, had already promised to recommend 
his own cousin, Mr. Edward Townshend, to the King for the 
vacant Deanery, in consequence (writes his Grace to Hervey) 
of “strong applications from the Townshend family, the 
Walpoles, and all the Nobility and First Gentlemen of the 
County of Norfolk.” But though Hervey’s hopes were dashed 
in this direction, they were instantly revived in another. The 
very day of the Duke’s letter (June 9, 1760), Doctor Chapman, 
Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, died suddenly of 
apoplexy. While Newcastle was being besieged by a swarm 
of hungry applicants soliciting his interest for the vacant post, 
Hervey applied directly to his cousin Elizabeth, Countess of 
Portsmouth, who enjoyed the inherited right of presentation 
to the Mastership. But she had already disposed of the pre- 
ferment ; and Hervey was again disappointed. 

It is amusing to find Hervey, in spite of the failure of 
his first essay with the Duke of Newcastle, writing to him again 
soon afterwards (July rz, 1760), and this time making a hopeless 
muddle of his business. (‘‘ Pelham Papers,” British Museum, 
32908, pages 208-239.) 

On a false report of the death of the Dean of Bristol Hervey 
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forthwith writes to inform the Duke that the Dean is dead ; 
and proceeds : 

“from those very obliging assurances you was so good as 
to repeat to me of your intentions to compensate my disap- 
pointment of the Deanery of Norwich by the first opportunity 
I should present to you, the death of the Dean of Bristol will 
I hope appear such an one to your Grace,” etc. 

To this the Duke, by return of post : 


‘“ Claremont, 
“ July 13th, 1760. 
gy SIR, ; 

“I recd. the favor of your letter and believe and in- 
deed hope that you are misinformed with relation to the vacancy 
of the Deanery of Bristol. My friend Dr. Squire, Dean of 
Bristol was in extreme good health on F riday last, and I have 
heard nothing to the contrary since ; and I observe that your 
detter was dated from Ickworth Lodge that day. 

“Tam, 
“ Very sincerely, Sir, 
‘ Your most obedient humble servant, 
‘ HoLLES NEWCASTLE.” 


Hervey, on receipt of this unwelcome intelligence, hastened 
to write the following apology to his Grace : 


“My Lorp, 
~ I cannot express to your Grace the concern I am 

under on account of the precipitate application I lately made to 
your Grace, an error into which I was led purely by an over 
confidence in others in whom I thought I could depend. Happily 
I am at least assured, my lord, that your Grace was too well 
apprized of my mistake to be at all alarmed by it, and that I 
am myself the only sufferer by my own fault. I will not take 
the liberty of detaining your Grace any longer than to do myself 
the Justice of expressing the sense I have of the extraordinary 
candour and humanity with which your Grace received my 
érror, and the hopes which I thence conceive of your Grace’s 
forgiving it. 

“ Ickworth Lodge, 

“ July 16th, 1760.” 


Hervey asked no more favours of the Duke. He was not 
more fortunate when his aspirations turned later in the direc- 
tion of his old college at Cambridge, for which, indeed, he seems 
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to have a genuine affection. According to Cole, Hervey 
“became very importunate with Dr. Barnardiston ’’—so the 
latter told Cole—to supersede him as Head of Corpus Christi, 
and assured the Doctor of much better preferment elsewhere, 
if he would resign in his favour; “ but it did not at all suit 
with Dr. Barnardiston’s views to quit a station that with 
common luck would prove of good advantage to himself.” 

Early in 1761, in the correspondence of the poet Gray 
with his friend Mason, we catch a glimpse of Hervey still in 
hopes of preferment ; and as we do so, we become aware— 
almost for the first time in the course of our researches since 
his birth—that his qualities were not admired by all associated 
with him. We learn incidentally that Gray and he had been 
friends at Cambridge and that they had ceased to be so. But 
as we see the two poets in the light of their letters to each 
other, we fancy that something of a petty jealousy leavened 
their feelings towards Hervey. Gray himself, great poet and 
genius though he was, appears in a vein of spiteful levity, and 
not so high-souled but that he could enjoy a sneer at his 
quondam friend. Hervey had enjoyed great personal popu- 
larity when he was at Cambridge, whereas Gray, a much older 
man, was shy and huffy, disliked Cambridge, and ridiculed 
its methods of education, although he lived there the greater 
part of his life. The relish with which the Reverend Wilham 
Mason betrays and belittles his friend Hervey seems character- 
istic enough of this rather mediocre poet, whose works owed 
their temporary vogue chiefly to their ill-natured aspersions 
on his contemporaries. 

Writes Mason to Gray, January 8, 1761 (“Letters of the 
Poet Gray ”’ (Mitford), page 241), on a report of Lord Halifax's 
going to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant : 

“Poor Frederick Hervey, glad of such an opportunity 
of renewing our correspondence (writes to me) .. . to tell 
me that his friends have hopes of making him First Chaplain 
(to the Lord Lieutenant), but that he begs first to know whether 
it will interfere with me, and whether it might be made com- 
patible with my interest. All this was so jellied over with 
friendship that he thought, I fancy, I should scarce know the 
dish he had presented me with. The letter I shall tie up ina 
bundle with one of Archbishop Hutton’s, and some others 
which I keep as curiosities in their way. I have however, in 
pity to his wife and family of three small children, sent him an 
answer not so tart as he deserved, and given him full liberty 
of using all his interest in that matter. However keep this a 
secret, because I promised to do it, and because also, I should 


——_ 
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not have broken my promise could I have thought of anything 
better to write about at present.”’ 
To this Gray : 


“London, 
Bed eo aE a dea Sp JOR by 
““DEAR MASON, 

“T am delighted with Frederick Hervey and letter, 
and envy you his friendship, for the foundation (I am per- 
suaded) was pure friendship as far as his idea of the thing 
extended ; and if one could see his little heart one should find 
no vanity there for over-reaching you and artfully gilding so 
dirty a pill, but only a degree of self-applause for having done 
one of the genteelest and handsomest things in the world. I 
long to see the originals and Gf you have any gratitude) you | 


will publish them in your first volume. Alas, there was a time 


when he was my friend, and there was a time (he owned) when 
he had been my greatest enemy ; why did I lose both one 
and the other of these advantages, when at present I could be 
so happy with either, I care not which? Tell him he may 
take his choice ; it is not from interest I say this, though I know 
he will some time or other be Earl of Bristol, but purely because 
I have long been without a knave and fool of my own. Here 
is a bishopric (St. David’s) vacant, can I anyhow serve him ? ”’ 


In the net-work of intrigue to obtain the “ First Chaplain- 
ship’ to an in-coming Lord Lieutenant of Ireland not yet 
appointed, it transpires that Frederick Hervey, in order to 
provide the requisite “‘ residence’ in Ireland previous to being 
eligible for the post, was desirous of acquiring a benefice in 
that country. 

Letters from Frederick addressed to Lady Lepel Phipps 
show that this devoted sister was now using her influence 
with her Irish friend, Lady Barrymore,* to procure her brother 
a living at Cork; Frederick, who thus early in his career ex- 
hibits a desire for preferment in Ireland, proposes to effect an 
exchange with a Mr. Glasse who had expressed a wish to leave 
Ireland for a prebendal stall in England. In connection with 
this matter Frederick was in correspondence with Lord Thomond 
about a prebend in England which he solicited to be placed 


* Margaret, widow of James, fifth Earl of Barrymore, and daughter and coheir of Paul 
Davys, first Viscount Mountcashel. She wasintimately associated with the Hervey Sisters, 
and some lively letters, preserved at Hinchingbrook, show her in the light of a confidante 
of the flirtations of Lady Mary Fitzgerald with Lord Sandwich (“ Jemmy Twitcher (ub S 
In a letter dated September, 1763, Lady Barrymore writes to Lord Sandwich : ‘ Lady Mary 
is now at Ickworth confirming Lord Bristol in the great opinion he has of himself.’’ (This 
means, George, Lord Bristol. y (H. C. Marillier.) 


20) On | 
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at his disposal for exchange with Glasse, Lord Thomond having 
church-patronage in England as well as in Ireland. On the 
system of traffic and barter, usual in the eighteenth century, 
for ecclesiastical benefices, to obtain which the influence of 
ladies was courted, insight is afforded by these letters of 
Frederick, whose manceuvres however proved fruitless in the 
end. ) 

“T really feel ashamed to give you so much trouble about 
the Corke living’ (writes Frederick from Horringer, Feb. 28, 
1761), ‘‘and could almost find in my heart to break off all 
negotiations about it: but there, my heart fails me. I find 
by Mr. Glasse’s letter how exceedingly friendly Lady Barrymore 
has acted, and for which I feel myself most cordially indebted 
to you. If a direct and absolute exchange is the method 
which the Bishop of Corke approves of as well as Mr. Glasse, 
the affair may be at an end immediately ; and if Lord Thomond* 
can procure the Prebend this winter Mr. Glasse shall possess it — 
immediately. Poor Mr. Glasse talks of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment with as little adeptness as myself when he mentions 
Westminster, Windsor &c. Dr. Garnet himself offered me two 
livings of £360 a year in the neighbourhood of Newmarket for 
my Prebend, because a man can hold a Prebend in every 
Cathedral in England and his two livings besides, shifting his 
abode like a tribe of Arabs or Tartars from the spot he has 
glean’d to the acre that waits for his sickle. Adieu, my dearest 
Sister my letters came to me only this morning and I have four 
more to write. I pray night and morning that Lord Hertford 
may go to Ireland, and I expect every day a letter from Jack 
Yorket to let me know if possible who will go thither.” 

When Frederick wrote next to his sister (March 5th, 1761) 
his complex scheme seemed progressing in accordance with his 
desire. 

‘TI look on Mr. Glasse’s exchange as settled, since he sends 
me word that Gloucester is one of the Cathedrals in which he 
wishes to be plac’d, and that this affair can be transacted only 
by an absolute exchange, whatever is right: only transport 
me: indeed I shall be transported in every sense : Mason who 
is Chaplain to Lord Holdernesse is clear that he will not go to 
Ireland. I have again writ to Lord Thomond to inform him 
of the Cathedrals in which Mr. Glasse most wishes to be placed 


_ * Percy Wyndham, Esq., of Shotgrove, Essex, succeeding to the estates in Ireland of 
his maternal uncle the Earl of Thomond, was himself created Earl of Thomond in 1756. 


t+ The Honourable John Yorke, third son of Lord Chancellor Hardwick. Born 1728, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Reginald Lygon, Esq., of Madresfield, sister of Earl Beau- 
champ. Their only child, Jemima, married the Right Honourable Reginald Pole-Carew. 
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and from all that Mr. Pennystone* has told me on this subject 
I make no doubt but Lord Thomond is as earnest to release 
himself as Mr. Glasse could wish him. I have desir’d Mr. 
Glasse to send me a list of the Prebendaries in their respective 
Stalls, and their different ages, because Lord Thomond might 
solicit me the Reversion of one particular stall most likely to 
vacate either by the death or promotion of the Incumbent. 
Did you ever expect to transact so much ecclesiastical busyness ? 
I am pleas’d to think myself in Cork Harbour, and bless the 
dear Pilot who has conducted me. Adieu, Excellent sits beside 
me and says I cannot write a short letter. No more I can to 
you, tho’ I know it is unreasonable to ’dun you, and tho’ this 
is the seventh letter I have scribbled this afternoon.” 


But eventually the whole scheme is shattered by news that 
Mr. Glasse had changed his mind and decided at the eleventh 
hour not to leave Cork. ‘TI cannot forbear writing to you,” 
writes Frederick to his sister, “ just to say how thunderstruck 
and totally confounded I was by the contents of your last 
letter.”” He complains that he has involved himself in all 
manner of negotiations built on the assumption that Glasse 
was reliable : 

‘“ Add to this,”’ he continues, ‘‘ that I writ for my brother’s 
leave to exchange the Prebend and obtain’d it, since which 
I have urg’d this very exchange as an Inducement to his ap- 
plication for the Chaplainship, and indeed unless I obtain some 
exchange for the Prebend it will greatly lower the value of the 
Chaplainship, because I shall either not be allowed to hold the 
prebend or else it will cost the whole income of it to Cross the 
Seas in order to make my residence. What will Ld. Thomond 
think of me and how can I apply to him? As to Mr. Glasse 
I really believe entre nous that his disinclination to Ireland 
still continues, but that the Bishop of Cork has some views 
of his own to make him prefer Mr. Glasse as a more dependent 
Sheep in his Flock to myself... . Adieu my dearest Sister 
pray thank Lady Barrymore exceedingly for all her friendly 
offices on this occasion, and tell her I yet hope for the honor of 
her Patronage, and that Mr. Glasse will consider how far he 


has carried me on a journey in which I took myself for my 
Guide.” 


After this fiasco we hear of no further schemes for ecclesias- 
tical preferment and Frederick’s activities next turn to local 
* Pennystone was agent for Lord Bristol’s Essex property which adjoined Lord 
Thomond’s, 
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politics, and to Phipps’s prospects for the next parliamentary 
election. Lady Lepel has commissioned her brother to find 
out and advise how the land lies in Suffolk—as to where her 
husband’s best chance of a seat may be—Sudbury, Ipswich, 
or where? The answer is not encouraging, but Frederick, as 
always, is full of resource. 


“ Sunday night, 
“1700.6 Lg0 

“Why my dearest Sister, would you not give me the alarm 
sooner that I might at least have the satisfaction of endeavour- 
ing to Serve you: but indeed by the last letter I receiv'd from 
you on this subject I did conclude that you had relinquish’d — 
either all desires or all expectations of this sort: however, as , 
to Sudbury I would not on any account have Phipps meddle — 
with it: ’Tis a forlorn hope on which a discontented Rabble 
wish to drive some silly, wealthy, vain West Indian or Londoner : — 
the very attack will cost more than the Place is worth, and © 
there is not any reasonable prospect of carrying it. I will go 
over to Ipswich on Tuesday and see whether the Capitulation 
there is yet sign’d: in the meantime, you may inquire of Mr. — 
Ottley what proposals were made to Mr. Montgomery, and 
whether Mr. Wollaston is engag’d to support Mr. Vernon. I 
reckon Phipps would stand on the County interest, but I should — 
like to know how much he would venture to spend, for | think 
it would not be worth your while to engage so deep as either 
to purchase it very dear or to leave your money without bringing 
away your merchandize: if Sudbury had been saleable at 
a moderate price, Iam certain that I should have had the refusal, 
but Mr. Fonnereau* is too well established, has both too long 
an head & too long a purse to be either outwitted or outbid at 
his Masterpiece. I will likewise write to Hull by tomorrow's 
post, and if you have any thoughts of Scarborough I will write 
to Sr. Digby Legard who not onely lives in the neighbourhood 
but is nearly related to the most powerful Family there, but 
after all, my dear Sister, | should be sorry to see you venture 
into such a scene without a Pilot: if Mr. Heath could under- 
take Scarborough, or if Phipps could put his money into the 
hands of a Boroughmonger for this time, he may hereafter 
Swim without a Cork—the other method is too dangerous for 
us novices—tell Phipps that his friend can give him. the best 
information both concerning Boroughs & Borough-mongers. 
Adieu my dearest dear Sister & count upon my Activity when- 


* Mr. Fonnereau, M.P., of Christchurch Park. near Ipswich, of a wealthy Huguenot | 
family. His father had bought the borough of Ipswich. 
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ever you can have occasion to employ it, you cannot make me 
happier. 
“Lady Bunbury is barely alive, but Lady Gage is much 
recovered. 
“has nobody ever spoke to Ld. Sandwich, Bath or Mans- 
field, and is Sr. Jacob Downing quite engag’d ? ”’ 
“To the Rt. Honble. The Lady Lepel Phipps 
Mrtanley) otreet: 
‘““ London.”’ 


“March 11th, 1761. 


“IT must confess my dearest Sister in vindication of my 
silence that I arriv’d from Ipswich last night too much tired 
to write to you earlier than this morning : however as I had no 
success my laziness is not of much consequence. I saw a very 
good agent who told me that affairs seem’d to be entirely com- 
promised between the two parties at Ipswich, but that if I 
went to Mr. Acton the head of the Country party who liv’d 
about 2 miles off he could tell whether any opening still remain’d ; 
as there was a void of about an hour and half between this 
conversation & dinner time, I walked up to Mr. Acton’s, 
found him in his garden and told him abruptly my errand, 
he answer’d me that he shd have been happy on many accounts 
to assist me, that he was so mortify’d by the late transactions 
in his neighbourhood, he was determin’d to interfere no further : 
however that he really believ’'d the two parties had by an 
Union precluded all opposition : I thank’d him, took my leave 
of him and of Ipswich, got my dinner and return’d home, 
with the Consolation of having at least endeavour’d to do you 
some service. Acton in the course of ten minutes conversation 
assur’'d me that he thought a gap at Sudbury wide enough for 
my friend to enter the Town, provided he batter’d in breach with 
golden balls, your letter and this Hint coinciding I went down to 
Bury this morning, and the issue of this expedition is that I 
shall go to Mr. Pennystone’s at Walden tomorrow & prevail 
on him to ride over to Sudbury, sound the inclinations of the 
Populace, or fix if he can on some leaders. There are many 
Quakers in the place, and therefore we must have some interest, 
but his dexterity in discovering the real sentiments of the place 
is what I most depend on. In the meantime I have secur’d 
Mr. Orbell Ray’s* interest with the Receiver General, Mr. Finn 
a man of great interest, & lately detach’d from Mr. Fonnerau : 
I have learnt that a Mr. Gordon, Scotchman & West-Indian 


* Orbell Ray, Alderman of Bury St. Edmunds, born 1708, died at Bath 1768. Son 
of Orbell Ray (senior), who died in 1753, and Rebecca Garnham. 
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has begun in opposition against Fonnereau & his friend, that the 
number of Votes amounts to 700, of which near three hundred 
are the dregs of the Populace living in Spitalfields and may 
possibly be much influenced by Mr. Thrale, Phipps’s friend, 
and some of them as well as the others by Rigby the D. of 
Bedford’s Prime Minister who can tell Phipps the best method 
of managing this Borough, if his Proofs are equal to the attack 
of it: but my chief acquisition is the assistance of Mr. Leathes 
the Ferret: he gave me an hint that Felton (Hervey) had 
apply’d to him, but that he declin’d it: he serv’d for Sudbury 
in three different Parliaments, and the first time knew no more 
of the Town than we do: he assur’d me not only of his interest 
there, of his advice in proceding, but that he could at any time 
go over if he could serve me, & begg’d that I would not scruple 
applying to him at all times: he estimates the expense at 
fifteen hundred or two thousand pounds, says that success 
is probable, but depends entirely on good emissaries, who must 
be suffer’d to cheat you as much as they wish. Adieu, it is 
now late and I shall rise early tomorrow, & therefore you'll 
excuse my going out of the Room without making a Bow. 
“To the Rt. Honble. The Lady Lepel Phipps 
‘in Harley Street, 
“ London.” 


The above is the last of the letters dated from Horringer, 
and a few months later the family seems to have moved thence 
altogether—at least it is not traceable there after 1761. A 
son was born and baptized there in June, 1761, and twice in 
that year Frederick Hervey signed a rate for the neighbouring 
parish of Little Whelnetham. For two or more years sub- 
sequent to this date there is a gap in evidence as to the domicile 
or whereabouts of the family, and it probably had no fixed home. 
Hervey, being now Principal Clerk of the Privy Seal, may have 
resided chiefly in London.* 

A likely reason for the removal of the family from Horringer 
may be found in the unhappy associations for Mrs. Hervey with 
the neighbourhood at this period. So sensitive a spirit as hers 
could not have failed to feel painfully the calamities which befell 
her brothers. It was as if a blight had descended on the House 
of Davers. The underlying cause of this may be guessed at, 
but still remains unelucidated. The year 1759 was the first 
in which the clouds of misfortune gathered, and from that time 
onwards the fateful events seem to point to some secret, affect- 


* Principal Clerk from 1761 to 1767—resigning on becoming Bishop of Cloyne. 
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ing the male members of the family, having come to light. 
Mention has already been made of the suicide of Harry Davers 
in 1759. He was the next brother and heir-presumptive of 
his brother Robert, while, on the assumption that the latter 
was born before his parents’ marriage, Harry had always been 
the rightful baronet. It was in 1759 that Robert left his home 
under mysterious circumstances and let Rushbrook to the Duke 
of Cleveland for a term of years.* To this unexpected action 
his brother-in-law Frederick alludes in a bare sentence in a 
letter to Lady Lepel (April 28, 1759): “‘ Only think of Sr R. 
Davers letting Rushbrook.” Could it have been that it had 
come to Robert’s knowledge that he had no right to the title ? 
Certain it is that he left England with the intention of never 
returning. He departed, it is said, “‘ careless what his fate 
might be and visited America, seeking the most savage and 
uncultivated spots.’’ News came eventually that he had been 
killed in a boat by some Indians in June, 1763, on or near Lake 
Huron. Yet another tragedy was to befall the family a few 
years later. Thomas Davers, the youngest brother, Rector of 
Whelnetham, ‘‘ shot himself in the greenhouse of his Mother’s 
house”’ in Bury St. Edmunds on June 30, 1766. Cole, in 
allusion to this event (Cole MSS., Vol XXVIII., page 118), 
quotes the Cambridge Chronicle of Saturday, July 12, 1766, and 
erroneously states of Mr. Davers, ‘‘ he was one of the sons of 
the late Sir Jermyn Davers by his lady, a daughter of the Rev. 
W. Green, before his marriage with her, by which means all 
the children were bastardized and the title came to their younger 
brothers.” Asa matter of fact this Thomas Davers was, him- 
self, the youngest of the family, and was legitimate. But 
Cole’s statement is curious as showing that this domestic scandal 
was well known at the time. He adds that Thomas “ had been 
under a discontent for sometime, though he had done duty 
at his own Church the day before. He was a young gentleman 
much esteemed both by the parishioners and neighbours, and 
bore a universal good character.”’ 

Lady Davers, when Rushbrook was let, removed with her 
daughter, Miss Mary Davers, to Bury, where she lived for 
many years in a house on the Angel Hill. On Lady Davers 


* William Fitzroy, second Duke of Cleveland. His widowed sister, Grace, Countess of 
Darlington, kept house for him. Frederick, on the letting of Rushbrook, in a letter to 
his sister characteristically remarks on the infatuation of his brother Augustus (the candi- 
date for future elections at Bury) in neglecting ‘“‘ to recommend our Tradesmen to Lady 
Darlington,’’ with a view to alienating votes from the Davers (Tory) to the Ickworth in- 
terest. ‘‘ I wish I may find that Lady Darlington may not be drawn to support a Tory 
interest. Augustus has been so abominably negligent ; and no doubt that by this time 
Lady Davers has employed the opportunity he has lost in not recommending the Trades- 
men.” 
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the tragedies in her family left no impression outwardly. We 
shall find her later described by a neighbour as “ Ever 
unparental’’ to her sons, and as an accomplished woman of 
the world, keeping the ‘‘ best company ”’ and being very par- 
ticular as to whom she admitted to her acquaintance. Living 
to an advanced age, we hear of her many years later in our 
chronicles, and unamiable as she appears to have been, she yet 
was on affectionate terms with her daughter, Mrs. Hervey. 
Her only surviving son, Sir Charles Davers,* however, on return- 
ing from Canada, and entering into possession of Rushbrook, 
broke off all intercourse with his mother, though he lived but 
a few miles from her. Good Mrs. Hervey, indeed, kept on a 
friendly footing with her brother, and so, we gather, did her 
husband, until, in their later years, the two men fell out. He 
was their trustee in certain family settlements. But very 
many years elapsed before the Hervey family returned under 
strangely altered circumstances to reside in the neighbourhood 
of their old home ; and by the passing of Horringer the Golden 
Days of Mrs. Hervey may be said to have fled for ever. Nor 
do memories of the “little house”’ there appear to have been 
cherished by her with any retrospective sentiment of happiness 
or attachment, for it was she herself who, when eventually 
she had the power to do so, gave orders for its demolition. 


* Of Sir Charles Davers, the last heir male of his race, it may be said here that, unlike 
his brothers, he was of robust type. A bluff, out-spoken, country gentleman, a sportsman 
and a noted figure at Newmarket races, he represented Bury in five parliaments. He is 
said to have been secretly married in America. On his return to England he lived at 
Rushbrook with one ‘‘ Madam Treice,”’ a native of Bury, and had a large family by her. 


CHAPTER V 
1763-1766 


|i 1763 Hervey was appointed a Chaplain to George III. 

It was a position more dignified than remunerative, and 
its duties were slight. Some two years later, ‘ Being at large 
from any Clerical Functions,” says Cole of Hervey at this time, 
“he indulged his taste in visiting the Continent.” 

He and Mrs. Hervey are to be traced abroad in 1765-1760. 
Some of their children started with them, education being 
the object of their sojourn on the Continent. The following 
undated letter (from the original at Mulgrave Castle) of affec- 
tionate farewell to his sister, Lady Lepel Phipps, in Harley Street, 
seems to have been written on the eve of Hervey’s leaving 
England on this tour : 


PROVens: 
“ Friday night. 

“My DEar SISTER, tho’ I could not prevail on myself to 
undergo the interview which you & Dear Phipps appear’d at 
last so earnest for, yet I cannot help taking some leave of you, 
& thanking you for the many happy hours we have pass’d to- 
gether and the numberless tokens I have receiv’d of your friend- 
ship for me—our meeting could not have been a chearfull one, 
& it would have been injudicious to make this final one, so unlike 
all the others—-I have too much on my mind already not to 
add to it the melancholy weight of parting from those I have so 
much reason to love. Sr. Charles Davers and William go with 
us as far as Brussels* and I do not think it improbable that we 
may see them both at the end of the Summer. I wish that the 
Inclinations of you two lay the same way: half the quantity 
of Spa water would suffice me. I could bear to part from you 


* Arrived at Brussels he ‘‘ set up at Mons Kresta’s near the Old Palace ... if you 
use my name to him,” he writes later to his sister Phipps, ‘“‘ you will find yourself at 
home—the cleanest and civilest people on the road.’’” (From a letter at Mulgrave Castle.) 
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on condition of previously living wth you for some months— 
Farewell my dear friends I am most sincerely, affectionately 
and gratefully yours. 

‘Mrs. Hervey desires to be remembered to you in the 
kindest terms—all that belongs to me has reason to love you.” 


It was at Spa in the spring or summer of 1765 that Mr. and 
Mrs. Hervey had the sorrow of losing their eldest son, George 
—a promising boy of nine years old.* His death was a heavy 
blow to them, and, years afterwards, his father in recalling the 
memory of this dear son was affected with deep emotion. f 

Where the travellers passed the interval between Spa and 
Geneva is not indicated, but at Geneva, towards the end of 1765, 
the Herveys left their daughters Mary and Elizabeth in charge 
of a Mademoiselle Chomel for their education. The children, 
aged respectively twelve and seven, remained there for a year. 
The parents proceeded to Italy for the winter, and in March, 
1766, were at Naples, where Hervey’s old friend and school- 
fellow at Westminster, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Hamilton, 
was English Envoy to the Court of Ferdinand, King of Naples 
and the Two Sicilies. This was at a time long antecedent 
to Hamilton’s acquaintance with the beautiful woman who 
was to make his name and her own notorious in history for all 
time—‘‘ quella senza paragone,’ as Hervey styled her in his 
latter years. 

Hamilton was always more intent on collecting works of 
art and on the study of Vesuvius, than occupied with foreign 
politics or the duties of diplomacy. Hervey, influenced by his 
host’s tastes, threw himself with characteristic enthusiasm 
into the study of volcanos, rocks, soils and strata, and this 
became an absorbing interest which lasted many years. His 
sojourn at Naples was propitious for the investigation of Vesu- 
vius which had shown signs of being in labour since November, 
1765, and an eruption in the following March was eagerly 
expected. Its imminence was foreshadowed by the black smoke 
taking the form of a pine—the same phenomenon Pliny men- 
tions having seen before that eruption of Vesuvius which 
proved fatal to the elder Pliny seventeen hundred years before. 


* Many years later the first Marquis of Bristol, being at Spa, tried to trace the grave ot 
his little brother, whose death had occurred some five years before his own birth. His 
search was unsuccessful, owing, as was supposed, to no record of the burial of Protestants 
being kept in the eighteenth century at Spa. 

t+ The boy read Milton with his father. See (page 157) a letter of the Bishop to 
Lady Erne, October 18, 1776, in which he says: ‘‘ I dare not look into Him (Milton), it makes 
my blood run cold, and, ‘ till it is quite cold will, I suppose, ever dothe same.’ ”’ A note 
in Lady Erne’s handwriting appended to this letter states that the boy was nine years old, 
and the parish register at Horringer gives the date of his baptism as October 23, 1755. 
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Hervey hastened to inspect the crater at the most dangerous 
stage, namely, some days before the actual eruption of lava, at a 
moment when ‘“ the mouth,” says Hamilton, in an essay which 
he afterwards published, “‘ was near half a mile in circumference 
and the stones took every direction. . . . Mr. Hervey, brother 
to the Earl of Bristol, having approached too near, was very 
much wounded in the arm, and two English gentlemen with 
him were also hurt.” This occurred on March 24, 1766.* 

The following lettert from Hervey to his eldest daughter, 
Mary (now in the possession of one of her descendants), gives 
an account of the incident some weeks after it took place. 


‘“ Naples, 
“ April 15th. 


‘Tho’ I am not yet very able to write, yet I cannot deny 
myself the satisfaction of assuring you my dear Mary, how 
much I was pleas’d with the intention of your letter ; yr Mother 
_could hardly believe the direction, & had so little idea of a letter 
from you directed to anybody but herself that I could hardly 
persuade (her) that I was opening my own letter. I beg you 
would repeat your proofs, whenever you have occasion of the 
good correspondence wch subsists between us, that she may 
become more accustom’d to our intercourse & make no more 
doubt of it. I don’t know whether she has sent you word of 
the great eruption from mount Vesuvius, or of the manner in 
wch I was wounded by it : some gentlemen engag’d me to accom- 
pany them in an examination of fiery matter wch this mountain 
has for several months thrown up to the great dread of all Naples. 
We sett out early one morning, & after riding between seven & 
eight miles we came to the foot of this famous Vesuvius. Several 
guides accompanied us, out of wch I chose three, two of wch 
were to draw, & the other from behind to push me (up) a per- 
pendicular mountain ; but the steep-ness was by no means the 
greatest difficulty, this consisted in deep sand wch gave way 
to every step one made, and is so moveable that one constantly 
slid back; at last after about an hour’s fatigue we reach’d 
the summit, where we found a great hollow of about forty feet 
& half a mile round: at the bottom of this were two large 


* “ Four days later, on Good Friday, the 28th March, at seven o’clock at night,’’ says 
Hamilton (“‘ Observations on Vesuvius ’’), lava began to boil over the mouth of the volcano. 
“Immediately upon sight of the lava,’’ he continues, ‘‘ I left Naples with a party of my 
countrymen, whom I found as impatient as myself to satisfy their curiosity ... the 
approach (to the crater) after the eruption,’’ being, as usual on similar occasions, ‘‘ much 
safer than it had been for sometime before it,’’ the violent ejection of sulphurous stones 
having ceased. 


~ Quoted here by permission of the Hon. Mrs. John Talbot, whose husband was mater- 
nally descended from the Earl-Bishop’s daughter Mary, Countess of Erne. 
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mouths from whence the mountain frequently threw up two or 
three hundred red hot stones some as big as your head, and some 
considerably larger ; one of these struck me on the right arm, 
and without giving me much pain at the time made a wound 
about 2 inches deep, tore my coat all to shreads, & by a great 
effusion (of) blood alarm’d my companions more than my- 
self. In a few days it became very painfull, then dangerous, 
and so continued to confine me to-my bed & my room for near 
five weeks. I have not made so much use of my arm since 
I have been ill as at present, but I wanted to tell you how 
‘much I was pleas’d with your letter & thought I could not 
make you a better return than by one of my own. However ~ 
you must attend more to your spelling, my dear, as well as to 
-the omitting of words. As soon as your eyes are tolerably 
recover’d, don’t fail to renew yr translation of Voltaire, and send 
me some of the passages wch please you best.—When you write 
to Jack, (John Augustus, eldest surviving son,) tell him that I 
desire he will write me a long letter of all he does, & some account 
of all the people he sees, & that I desire he will employ three or 
four days at it—don’t fail to present our compliments to all who 
are kind enough to inquire after us—I had forgot to tell you 
that the Mount Vesuvius continues to throw out a large quantity 
of liquid fire; at first it boiled over the mouth, but of late 
it has burst out from the side, and was last Saturday as con- 
siderable as to be a mile & an half wide—it runs very slow & 
changes its course very often. Pray, if you see Mr. Bowman, 
present my compliments with a great many thanks for his 
letter, and excuse my not answering him from the accident 
wch has disabled me. Adieu, my dear Mary, give our love 
to Bessy & assure her how much we are pleas’d with the accounts 
of her good behaviour. Your mother sends her most affectionate 
love to you.” 


From Naples Mr. and Mrs. Hervey proceeded to Rome and 
to Florence, whence Mrs. Hervey wrote to her daughter Mary 
(at Geneva) the following account of her misadventure on the 
road from Naples: : 


‘" Florence, 
‘ June 21st (70g: 
“My DEAR Mary, : 

“It is a satisfaction to me to be able to tell you that 
we are three hundred miles nearer to you than when I wrote 
last, & tho’ I cannot fix ye exact time for our meeting; yet 
I flatter myself that the summer is so far advanced that it 
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cannot be very distant. We left Naples with regret, when the 
whole country appear’d like a garden, & made ye most pleasant 
scenery that can be imagin’d but I was afraid of the summer 
heat ; & besides I move towards you my children with pleasure. 
—In the first days journey I met with an incident wch had never 
occur’d before, we were recommended that night to a famous 
Benedictine Convent, in order to have a good clean Bed, wch 
it is very hard to find on this road ; we went Post ye first part 
of ye road, having sent our Voiturier horses on ye day before 
to wait for us--when we took them up your Papa said he would 
ride on before to ye Convent, wch I think they said was 12 or 13 
miles distant —ye weather was fine, ye country beautiful, & tho’ 
he did not know ye way, he thought he could not want infor- 
mation so near a great Convent—in short abt five o’clock 
in ye aftern’ he set spurs to his horse ; ye 13 miles prov’d 20 
—he lost his way two or three times, but by incessant galloping, 
& some good directions he arriv’d at nine o’clock—I was so 
unfortunate as to have bad horses, in that very bad road ; 
every difficulty made a great loss of time, and at last abt nine 
miles from the Place I was finally set fast in spite of 4 Oxen 
who were added to ye Coach ; but ye awkwardness & ill temper 
of ye driver & ye badness of ye mules render’d every assistance 
ineffectual—when they whipp’d & shouted in their savage way 
to make them go on ye mules stood on their hind feet, & ye oxen 
turn’d into ye hedges ; sometimes they got them to advance 
a few paces, and at others we ran down ye hill; but what hurt 
me most was their barbarous treatment of the poor mules 
- whom they beat most unmercifully with their fists, feet, sticks 
& even stones. I walk’d about and begg’d them to be more 
gentle to them, they laugh’d at me—-I offer’d them some wine 
I had in ye coach to put them in good humour—at last after 
many hours of this painful situation they told me ye mules 
were quite spent, & that they must take them to a little hut 
about half a mile off to refresh & rest them—accordingly ye 
Peasants departed with their oxen ye Postillion with the mules, 
& I and my servant was left in ye Coach to pass ye night in ye 
middle of the road guarded by John & ye second postillion— 
it was midnight, I was uneasy abt yr Father, & saw no good 
prospect for myself when ye horses did return, so I determin’d 
to send on a Messenger to ye Convent to enquire if he was 
_arriv’d, and to beg assistance—ye poor Countryman was afraid 
of robbers he said, but ye promise of a handsome reward pre- 
vail’d on him—I writ by moonlight to ye Prior of the Convent 
and next morning recd a note frm yr Father with a Sedan Chair 
& eight men who sometimes walk’d up to their calves in mud 
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& with ye help sometimes of mules, sometimes of oxen, and 
sometimes of men—we at last got safe to ye long wish’d for 
Monte Cassino without even breaking ye Coach. I found yr 
Father well—ye Fathers were very obliging, they gave me a 
good bed, I was thankful to Providence for my preservation, 
slept well, & ye next morning forgot all my disasters—ye rest 
of our road to Rome was unmark’d by any great event—ye 
roads were tolerable & ye country fine till you get within 20 
miles of Rome when contrary to all other places ye neighbour- 
hood of this great town is a desert, & ye vast tract of ground wch 
lies uncultivated ye most unpleasing sight imaginable—We 
stay’d a fortnight at Rome, andsawa great many very fine things 
with a great deal of fatigue—we are not quite determin’d 
whether to stay here or not, so you must not write till you hear 
from me. Madame Blondel (who was so good to you) procur’d 
us a most agreeable acquaintance at Rome to whom she had 
mention’d you also most obligingly, I have writ to thank her 
for it and have ventur’d to promise for you, that you do not 
forget ye obligations you be under to her. Yr father is gone 
for a few days to see some places in this neighbourhood ; at his 
return we shall determine our residence & I shall let you know 
it as soon as possible that I may hear from you, wch I am very 
impatient to do so—My blessing and tenderest affections attend 
ye both, kiss poor little Bess for me; I hope to see you both 
improv d—I suppose you have heard of the death of poor 
Armaude, I have taken a Suissess out of charity to carry her 
home, but I wish you cou’d find out a servant for me against I 
come—this poor Girl’s death has vex’d me extremely ; I grieve 
for her Parents, she was their pride and comfort, & I can but ~ 
too justly measure their sufferings. Adieu my dear child my - 
best comts to M. Chomel.”’ 


We next trace Hervey in August, 1766, at Leghorn. Ap- 
parently his wife was not with him. There he found an old 
friend, the Rev. Andrew Burnaby,* who was Chaplain and 
in charge of the English Consulate at Leghorn in the absence 
of the Consul, Sir John Dick. Rather younger than Hervey, 
he was, like him, an old Westminster and Cambridge man. — 
A savant and a writer, Burnaby has been described as a “ Divine © 
and Traveller’’ and as ‘“‘a person of address and affable be- 
haviour.’ t A trip to Corsica was planned, the chief object 
of which was to see the great patriot Paoli, the reputation of 


* Married the heiress of Baggrave Hall, co. Leicester, and was direct ancestor of the 
present owner ; and of the late Colonel Fred Burnaby, of the Royal Horse Guards. 


+ Arthur Collins. 
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whose enlightened principles was in accordance with the political 
sentiments of Hervey. Paoli was now in the hey-day of his 
beneficent power, and had virtually emancipated Corsica 
from the long oppression of the Genoese. 

Accordingly Hervey and Burnaby, in company with the 
Italian Abbé Gili,* embarked, Burnaby tells us in his “‘ Journal,”’ 
to Corsica “ on the evening of the 3rd of August, 1766, for Mace- 
nago upon Cape Corse distant about thirty leagues, where we 
arrived next morning.’ Hervey, years afterwards, in allusion 
to this trip, says he performed the whole of the voyage from 
Leghorn in his own Carriage which was “lashed to a mast in 
the centre of the vessel,” and, situated there and being warmly 
clad so as to be “in a perpetual sweat,” he felt no motion, 
“only a little mawkishness at times.’’t On their arrival in 
Corsica, continues Burnaby, they ascended to the heights of 
Tonino, where they rested in the house of a Corsican chief. 
Delighted with the splendid mountain scenery, they proceeded 
to Bastia, which was still under the Genoese Government, and 
garrisoned by French troops, “‘ the inhabitants, however, being 
secretly inclined to Paoli.” Here the travellers were enter- 
tained by the French Commander Marbceuf. On the 7th they 
journeyed through ruined and deserted villages to Vescovada, 
romantically situated amid cascades and beautiful rocks. 
They lodged at the house of the Corsican Chief Casabianca. 
At Rostino “we had an opportunity of seeing Signor 
Clemente,’ the brother of Paoli, noted for the asceticism of 
his habits. 

On reaching Corte they were received by the illustrious 
Pasquale de Paoli himself, and his palace being under repair, 
they were lodged as his guests at the Franciscan Convent, from 
the windows of which they had a superb view of Corte. Boswell, 
of Johnsonian fame, in his account of Corsica, published a year 
later (1767), recalls that “‘ the learned and ingenious Messieurs 
Hervey and Burnaby were greatly struck with the romantic 
appearance of Corte,’’ and cites them as saying, ‘‘ we could 
scarce help fancying ourselves at Lacedemon or some other 
Greek city. ... Livy, speaking of Heraclea, has given a 
description of it very like Corte ” ... and here appropriate 
Latin and Greek quotations flow from the lips and pens of 
our “‘ingenious’”’ travellers. Enchanted with all they behold 
they are not less enthusiastic in praise of their host, who, in 
the words of Burnaby, “‘ is about forty-two years of age, of tall 
stature, fair complexion, and manly open countenance ; learned 


* An illegitimate son of the Duke of Susa. 
t See his letter to Lady Erne, dated July 14, 1792. 
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in most ancient and modern languages ; his sentiments of the 
noblest and of the most polite.” He is “a true and sincere 
Christian, adorned with every amiable quality in private life, 
and, in public not inferior to the patriots and heros of an- 
tiquity.”’ Abstemious, but not a professed ascetic like his 
brother Clemente, Paoli entertained his guests right royally 
for eight days, during which they imagined themselves “ trans- 
ported 2,000 years back to the ages of Grecian heroism.”’ 

On August 16 they took their leave, travelling with 
a guard which Paoli sent to escort them. This they dismissed 
a few days later, when they embarked in their “ felucca ”’ for. 
the Pieve of Nonzon. The wind was contrary and they had 
to spend the night under a sort of tent which they constructed. 
Next day they sailed up the Gulf to a “strong tower of the 
Corsicans called Formali,’’ and after some adventures at sea, 
being pursued by an Algerine and Turkish vessel which they 
contrived to evade, they returned in safety to Leghorn. 

We lose sight of Hervey for five weeks and find him arriving 
at Venice with Mrs. Hervey on September 27. Here they 
join William Hervey, who has been travelling on the Con- 
tinent for some months, and who, his “ Journals’’ inform 
us,* has been at Venice a fortnight, staying at L’Ecu de France, 
Scudo di Francia, where many distinguished personages are 
lodged, the Prince of Brunswick among the number. 

A gallant soldier, Wiliam Hervey had spent much of his 
life in North America, whence he returned three years earlier 
on the Peace, He had been M.P. for Bury St. Edmundswéever 
since ; and quite lately, on Lord Chatham’s rise to power, he 
had been promoted from Captain to Lieutenant-Colonel. He 
was, from all accounts, an agreeable and good-humoured com-_ 
panion. Arthur Young, who knew both Frederick and William 
well, writes of William as ‘‘ another uncommon character, but 
he had not half the originality of his brother.” Unlike Frederick, 
however, he never quarrelled with his friends, never even with 
Frederick, who, by the way, could be rude and offensive when he — 
chose as easily as charming and polite. Willam was a great 
favourite with his mother, who remarks of him, in one of her 
letters to Mr. Morris, “ ’tis the little Colonel who seems to me to > 
have the best health of the family ; and he is one of the happiest, — 
most contented tempers I know ;_ add to that, he loves reading - 
and improvements of all kinds, is a curious observer, and an 
accurate relater. He is beloved by all the company he keeps. 
Lord Chesterfield (his godfather) and Sir William Mitchell 


* “ Journals of Hon. William Hervey, 1755-1814” (‘‘ Suffoik Green Books,”’ by Rev. 
Sydenham H. A. Hervey, 1906). 
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(English Envoy to Prussia) are quite fond of him.” Throughout 
his long life William Hervey kept a diary; but his style is 
laconic, unfortunately he never gossips, and he chronicles 
nothing at Venice beyond a few bald facts. We may be sure, 
however, that on their meeting the two brothers had much to 
discuss concerning a piece of family news from England of 
especial importance to Frederick, as prognosticating a highly 
favourable change in his fortunes ; and we may suppose that, 
wandering in Italy, he had not had the opportunity of hearing 
what would have reached William sooner. Their eldest brother 
George, Lord Bristol, had been offered the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland by Lord Chatham on August 26, and he had 
accepted it next day. On hearing this good news Frederick 
must have felt hopes of promotion to a Bishopric in Ireland as 
soon as the next vacancy should occur, and the post of 
“First Chaplain’ to the Lord Lieutenant was already secured 
to him. | 

Allthat William’s ‘‘ Journal’ tells us, however, is that the trio 
left Venice on October 4, and “lay at Padua at the Stella 
d’ Oro, an inn of the ‘bad but best’ order.’”’ Nextday, Sunday, 
they lay at Verona at Le 2 Torri, “a good inn.” On Monday 
they left Verona and came round by the Sega to avoid the 
Chiusa. ‘‘ Not to lose time it is requisite to send off a post- 
boy to Volarnia to order post horses to be immediately sent 
to the Sega. At Ala I was obliged by the post-master to add 
two forewheels to my carriage for which, bad as they were, 
he exacted 54 Venetian sequins. We lay at Roveredo, La 
Corona.” From Ala they began to reckon in German currency. 
“Oct. 7, Tuesday.—Lay at Trent, L’Europa. Went into the 
Church where the Council was held.”’ 

“Oct. 16, Thursday, reached Lindau. My brother Fred 
had letters for Mr. Cramer, a principal merchant and one of the 
24 Senators, and to Giacomo Frey a merchant.” (Here follow 
notes about the commerce in cotton or raw silk drawn from 
the Levant, by Venice.) They “lay’’ successively at Lindau, 
Schaffhausen, Zurich, Berne and Payerne, and reached Lausanne 
on October 25, and “lay at Mr. Porta’s’’ there. At Schaff- 
hausen Frederick Hervey seems to have been especially inter- 
ested in the great bridge ; for we shall find him a year or two 
later writing to the eminent French savant, D’Anville, of Paris, 
for the plan and elevation of this bridge, which he cannot get 
from ‘‘ ces misérables Suisses.”’ 


From Zurich he wrote as follows to his daughter Mary at 
Geneva a letter which she treasured all her life: 
VOL. I. 6 
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“ Zurich, 
“Monday. 
“DEAR MARY, 

‘“ As I am arrived here before your Mother, I do not 
think I can employ my time better than in giving you a pleasure 
you so well merit by the earnestness with which you request 
it, and I have the greater satisfaction in complying with your 
desire as I can add one pleasure to another and give you almost 
certain tidings of our return to you. We shall pass one day 
here, employ three days in going to Berne, remain one day there, 
& in two more reach Lausanne where your Mother proposes 
resting three days. One more will bring us together again my 
dear Mary, and J hope it will be long before we part. Lord Bristol 
has writ over to me very earnestly to desire my return to Eng- 
land that I may accompany him to Ireland, but as your Mother’s 
health is not quite so well confirm’d as I could wish, I am in 
some hopes of passing this winter in the South of France ; 
but if my return is absolutely necessary, we shall sett off to- 
gether for England, and then pass on directly to Ireland. The 
King himself desir’d my brother to take me for his Chaplain, 
otherwise our return would not have been so accelerated, and 
I might have receiv’d all the advantages of the Chaplain- 
ship without undergoing its inconveniences—we have had variety 
of accidents in our journey from Venice—the roads have been 


sometimes so bad that we have been oblig’d to carry pickaxes 


and spades with us to dig our way through, and to remove 
stones and hew away roots of trees. Ten or twelve miles a day 
have been our utmost compass, though we have left one Inn 
at six o’clock in the morning and have heard it strike six in the 
afternoon before we could reach the other : we have been oblig’d 
to drink our wine and eat our bread and butter in the same 
room with our Postilions, blacksmyths & Laborers, who almost 
strove to drink out of the same glass not contented with doing 


so out of the same bottle: Your uncle Will is still with us — 


and longs very much to see you. ’Tis one of his motives for 


passing by Geneva. As soon as you receive this, my dear, send ~ 


for Monsr. Bontems, & beg of him to send any letters he has 
receiv'd for me immediately to Mr. Louis Porta’s house at 
Lausanne, as there may probably be some that should be 
answer’d directly—Adieu my dear Mary, I shall hope to see a 
letter there from you—give poor little Bessy a kiss for me, & 
I will pay you when we meet, with interest too, if you insist on 
it. Don’t forget to give my compliments to Mr. & Mrs. Mallett 
& whoever else inquires for us.’ (Letter belonging to the 
Hon. Mrs. John Talbot.) 


Se a - 
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Everywhere Hervey sought and made friends with men of 
distinguished genius. It is likely that during his stay at Geneva 
he paid his first visit to Voltaire at Ferney. The philosopher 
in his youth had known Molly Lepel, Lady Hervey, in England, 
and had written English verses in her praise. He would be 
sure to receive her son with special cordiality. The intercourse 
between Voltaire and Hervey proved agreeable to both. We 
know from Martin Sherlock, traveller and writer, that Voltaire 
some years later spoke in highly complimentary terms of 
Hervey’s abilities, and said he had “ the honour to correspond 
with him.” At which particular visit of Hervey to the Patri- 
arch of Ferney the following incident occurred cannot be certi- 
fied, but it may well be recorded here. Many years after Vol- 
taire’s death Hervey related to Lady Holland an encounter of 
wits which had passed between him and the great man. Voltaire, 
no friend of religious institutions, standing upon his “‘ perron ”’ 
(at Ferney), pointed to a theatre on one side and to a temple 
dedicated to God on the other, and said: ‘‘ Od joue on la plus 
grande farce?” ‘“‘C’est selon les auteurs,” replied Hervey.* 

On his way to England, or rather, much out of it, Hervey 
is to be traced at Montpellier ; for thirty years later (ina letter 
to his daughter Elizabeth)} he says that in the years 1766-1767 
he was present at the Assembly of the Etats de Languedoc. 
These sat at Montpellier from November 27 to January 5, 
1767,t under the Presidency of the Prince de Beauvais. Hervey 
spoke and wrote French with perfect facility, if not always with 
exactness. He must have been accustomed from childhood to 
hear it spoken, for French had been the language of the Court 
in which his parents moved—spoken with the German accent 
familiar to George II. and his Queen. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury a knowledge of French was looked upon as a special mark 
of the best “ton.” Hervey himself evidently considered it 
essential that his children should learn it, and for this purpose 
advocated travel and residence abroad for them at an early age. 


* Lady Holland, who disliked Hervey, in recounting this incident in her ‘‘ Journal ”’ 
(page 218), appears rather unnecessarily to associate Hervey’s repartee with “ proflicasy,”’ 
though she admits it was “ not bad ’’ and relates it as an instance of his quickness and wit. 


+ ‘Two Duchesses.’’ Letter dated January 12, 1797. 
t “ Histoire Générale de Languedoc,” Tome 13me., page 103. 
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CHAPTER VI 


1767 


URING Frederick’s sojourn abroad in 1766 important 
changes had occurred in English politics. 

In July Pitt returned to power, and soon afterwards was 
made Earl of Chatham. But the great man’s health was already 
failing, and in consequence affairs fell into confusion. The 
Coalition Government he had formed was described by Burke 
as ‘a tessellated pavement—here a bit of black stone, here a bit 
of white—a very curious show, but unsafe to trust, and unsure 
to stand on.’ This was the Government in which George, 
second Earl of Bristol, was appointed to the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland. 

He had been chosen as the instrument to carry out Chatham’s | 
intended “plan,” which, though never divulged, was believed 
to include relief for the oppressed Catholics, and reform of 
abuses in the Government of Ireland, and at the same time to 
be of such a character that Flood and his associates were likely 
to give their adhesion to it. But the “noble plan,” as Lady 
Hervey calls it, was rendered abortive by the continued ill- 
health and the “political demise’ of its illustrious maker. 
Thus Bristol, who, without the support of Chatham, could not 
carry it into execution, felt that he had no other course but 
to resign his office ; and he did so within a year of his acceptance 
of it, without ever setting foot in Ireland. 

In the meantime Frederick Hervey received his first promo- 
tion, through the affectionate consideration of his eldest brother. 
While “‘ Fred,”’ as we have seen, was travelling from Venice to 
Switzerland, Bristol lost no time in attempting to procure the 
preferment of his brother to an Irish bishopric. Chatham's 
regard for Bristol made his support secure, and King George 
himself was warm in his approval of the nominee. There was, 
however, an unsurmountable barrier to the immediate attain- 
ment of the most eligible preferment. The occupant of the 
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richest bishopric in Ireland continued to live for more than a 
year after his death had been confidently expected. Two 
letters of Bristol among the Chatham papers throw light on 
the circumstances. 

George, Lord Bristol, to Lord Chatham : 


“St. James’s Square. 
“ October oth, 1766. 

“It is so strongly reported here that the Bishop of Derry 
(Dr. William Barnard) cannot live long that I will not delay asking 
your Lordship’s advice what to do, in case of that vacancy 
on the bench, and to assure you at the same time that I will 
strictly obey whatever you recommend, either to propose my 
Brother for the Bishoprick of Derry, as there is an instance of 
Dr. Rundle’s being made so by Sir Robert Walpole, at once, or 
to remove some other bishop to that See, and to give Mr. 
Frederick Hervey an inferior Bishoprick. I am so confident, 
my dear Lord, that you will direct your friend to what is right, 
that I shall not determine anything without your Lordship’s 
opinion.”’ 


That Lord Chatham gave a favourable answer is certain ; 
and that the King was approached early in the matter appears 
from the sequel. Owing, however, to Dr. Barnard’s tenacity 
of life, Derry was not the first Irish See to be vacated. A 
few months later, the See of Cloyne was disposable, and though 
far less valuable than Derry, it was a position of honour and 
responsibility, and, moreover, would prove a suitable stop-gap, 
till Dr. Barnard should be gathered to his fathers. 

Accordingly Bristol wrote to Chatham : 


“St. James’s Square, 
“ January 29th, 1767. 

“As your Lordship has so friendly and so conspicuously 
distinguished our family, I must acquaint you with the death 
of the Bishop of Cloyne (Dr. Robert Johnson); and as I had 
before obtained your consent for naming my brother, Mr. 
Frederick Hervey, to the King for the first vacancy upon the 
Bench, I carried the Lords justices’ formal notification of this 
event to His Majesty ; and before the King had got through 
the letter, consequently before I could move His Majesty in 
favour of my brother, the King, in the most agreeable, engaging, 
and gracious manner, said: ‘Remember, you are engaged 
to me for the first bishopric. I desire my recommendation may 
take place, and that your brother shall be the new bishop ;’ 
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and upon my saying that His Majesty enhanced my obligation 
by his gracious manner of conferring this great favour, he 
kindly added : ‘I am as well pleased as yourself with his being 
a bishop.’ I find it is impossible not to be penetrated with such 
a disposition, and such a manner.” 


Thus was Hervey appointed Bishop of Cloyne by King’s 
Licence, signed at St. James’s February Second and by letters 
patent, March the Second, 1767. And on May the 31st he was 
consecrated in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, assisted by the Bishops of Meath and Ferns. 

Oddly enough, between the respective dates of his appoint- 
ment by letters patent and his consecration, we trace the Bishop 
designate in Paris. He left there for England on April 5, 1767, 
being the bearer of a confidential letter of that date from 
the English Ambassador, Lord Rochford, to Lord Chatham. 
Whether or not he had previously returned to England on the 
conclusion of his protracted tour abroad in order to pay his 
respects to the King and to Chatham on his appointment, and 
having done so had started afresh for Paris, such a journeying 
to and fro would have been in accordance with Hervey’s habits 
—so insatiable was his passion for rapid travel and movement, 
and so marked, throughout his career, was his love of being an 
intermediary in secret negotiations and political intrigues. 

The appointment of Hervey was doubtless much discussed 
among his old friends and enemies at Cambridge. Mason, 
poet and Court Chaplain, in a letter to Gray, makes allusion to 
the subject, imparting to it that delicately acid flavouring with 
which he was wont to season his gossip. 


“ February 2, 17078 
“Is it not,* think you, according to the order of things 
(I mean not the general but the peculiar order of our own 
times) that the mitre which so lately was on the brows of the 
man ‘with every virtue under Heaven’+ should now adorn 
those of our friend Frederick ? ”’ 


Gray and Hervey had by this time agreed to make up their 
old differences, and found it better to be friends than enemies. 
We can well understand that the genuine humour which, 
Horace Walpole tells us, Gray concealed under his mask of 


* “ Letters of the Poet Gray,” page 372. 
7 Mason’s allusion is to Bishop Berkeley, as drawn by Pope : 

“Manners with Candour, are to Sutton given 

To Berkeley every virtue under Heaven 
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reserve and shyness, may have been kindled by the contagious 
fire of Hervey’s boisterous wit, while Hervey found in the 
author of the ‘‘ Elegy ’’ not merely the eminent poet, but “ the 
most learned man in Europe,” with tastes akin to his own, in 
Italian scholarship, painting, architecture and botany. Gray, 
writing from London, June 6, 1767,* gives a peep at the new 
Bishop in an unconventional aspect. 

“T have seen his Lordship of Cloyne often. He is very 
jolly, and we devoured four raspberry puffs together in Cran- 
bourne Alley ; but he is gone, and Heaven knows when we 
shall eat any more.’ f 


* ‘ Letters of the Poet Gray” (Letter addressed to Rev. James Brown, page 387). 


+ It may here be pointed out that Gray’s story, in a letter to Mason (August 9, 175 yay 
of ‘‘ Bill Hervey ” who “‘ danced at the Assembly with a conquering mien, and all the 
misses swear he is the genteelest thing they ever set eyes on and wants nothing but two 
feet more in height,” has been erroneously applied to the Bishop. ‘‘ Bill Hervey ”’ was, of 
course, the Bishop’s younger brother, Colonel William Hervey. The Bishop’s height has, 
in consequence, been underrated—though not tall, he was not diminutive. ‘‘ Billy Hervey,’ 
too (not the Bishop, as has been mistakenly said), is mentioned in a letter from Mason 
to Gray (York, July 27, 1767) as having “‘ preached,” that is held forth, more than Mason 
relished—when Billy ‘‘ drank tea ’’ with Mason at York on his way to Scotland. (°° Letters 
of Gray,’’ edited by Tovey, 1912.) 


CHAPTER VII 


1767 


pee the following letter to his sister, Lady Lepel Phipps, 

giving some account of his surroundings soon after his 
arrival at Cloyne, it appears that the new Bishop found himself 
short of ready money : , 


“You were so good my dear Sister,’”’ he writes, “‘ as to men- 
tion paying me the eight hundred pounds in the month of July ; 
if it continues equally convenient to you, I should be glad 
you would order them to be paid into the hands of Mr. Larpend 
at the Secretary of State’s Office, if not I will borrow what I 
want of my brother (Bristol) who was so good as to offer me © 
any sum last winter. My expences increase, and Decency, 
that one thing needfull in this world, obliges me to multiply 
them—at present this scene is quite new to me, but I hope 
my new robes will at last sitt easy on me. I am at present 
at Cloyne without Mrs. Hervey, and business can even go so 
far as not to make it tedious for me ; however I hope soon to 
see her. My house is a good one if it had a room to the South 
but for want of it is for me almost uninhabitable. My neigh- 
bourhood consists of Lord and Lady Shannon—both very 
obliging and dispos’d to an intercourse of good offices, Lord 
and Lady Inchiquin who live in the most agreeable manner 
with all their neighbours ; and one or two gentlemen who tho’ 
less elegant are not less cordial in their manners... . Adieu, 
my love to Mr. Phipps, and his lively son, and dear little Harriot 
—how do you like my poor dear Baron? I am very sorry I 
could not be of any use to Mr. Phipps with his Law people, but 
they were out of Town—my dear Sister Adieu . . . Don’t pay 
the money unless convenient to you. My brother could lend it 
to me.” (Original letter at Mulgrave Castle. Mr. Phipps 
was created Baron Mulgrave in Ireland later in this year, 1767.) 
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That Hervey was no mere place-hunter was shown by the 
industry with which he applied himself to the welfare of his 
diocese ; and his labours proved not the less beneficent that they 
were directed rather to practical, than to spiritual improvement. 

There can be no doubt that he went to Ireland warm with 
altruistic zeal for the good not only of his own episcopal flock, 
but of Ireland asa whole. There was, indeed, much about him 
likely to appeal to the Irish nature. With all his faults, and 
perhaps in some measure on account of them, there never has 
been an Englishman better liked by the Irish people, or one by 
nature more thoroughly in sympathy with them. 

~ As a mark of his judgment and good understanding,” 
says Cole, “ upon his being promoted to the Bishopric of Cloyne, 
he very judiciously flattered the Kingdom he was to reside in 
by refusing to take an English Chaplain over with him, but made 
choice of Mr. Skelton, an Irish Clergyman, with whom he was 
not otherwise acquainted than by his writings against Deism 
and infidelity.” 

The Rev. Philip Skelton, a very learned and pious divine, 
had published, some years earlier, his ‘“‘ Deism Revealed,” a 
disquisition in the form of ingenious dialogues. Hervey had 
admired it enthusiastically, and, before he was made a bishop, 
wrote to Skelton informing him that he was expecting soon to 
be raised to a station of eminence in the Irish Church, and 
hoped to be able to prove the high opinion he entertained of the 
author of “ Deism Revealed.” Accordingly, on obtaining the 
bishopric of Cloyne, he wrote again to Skelton to the effect 
that, having some time before made a sort of engagement with 
him, he begged leave to fulfil it, and therefore requested him to 
come up to Dublin from Fintona (Skelton’s home in County 
Tyrone) and to preach the sermon at his consecration. At the 
same time he assured Skelton that, upon his compliance, he 
would promote him in the Church as highly as he could. But 
Skelton, like his new patron, had his eccentricities. In his 
answer he informed the Bishop, that although he would comply 
with his lordship’s request, he was content with the living he 
had ; and that, if he consented to go to the diocese of Cloyne, 
it would be only in order to be nearer to the sun and to his 
lordship. He then prepared a sermon for the occasion. This, 
when the day of the consecration approached, he sent to the 
Bishop ; but, finding himself somewhat unwell, and the weather 
very cold, he stayed at home. The Bishop was astonished at 
the ability which the sermon displayed, but being not un- 
naturally disappointed at Skelton’s failure to appear, and 
imagining that the excuse was inadequate, he informed him by 
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letter that ‘the chain of their friendship was broken in two.” 
To this Skelton sent answer that, if it were broken, the chain 
was of the Bishop’s forging, not of his. Hervey cherished no 
grievance, and on a later occasion went to Fintona to pay 
Skelton a visit. Finding him away from home, he left word 
that he had come eighteen miles out of his way on purpose to 
visit him. Of this Skelton took no notice—‘‘a rudeness,”’ 
says his biographer, ‘“‘ certainly unpardonable to a gentleman 
who had sought him purely for his own merit’s sake.” 

Though Skelton would seem to have little regarded courtesy 
as a Christian duty, his diligence and his reputation for kindness 
to his neighbours, irrespective of creed, specially recommended 
him to the Bishop. 

While not a few of the clergy of the Established Church may 
have followed the worthy example of Skelton, too many were 
pluralists and absentees, and indeed the scarcity of parsonage- 
houses made it impossible for a clergyman to be resident in each 
parish. And thus, partly on account of the difficulty of their 
reaching their distant parishioners and partly on account of 
the ignorance and indifference which they everywhere en- 
countered, the clergy for the most part fell into indolence, or 
turned their energy to literary pursuits, preaching on a Sunday 
Sane which were utterly beyond the comprehension of the 
people. 

In truth, the soil which the laborious clergy, such as Skelton, — 
strove to till was but barren and ungrateful. While the Presby- 
terians and Dissenters were strict in the observance of their 
tenets, and the Roman Catholics practised their faith as best 
they could in ruins, or roofless barns, the Established Church 
of the Eighteenth Century found but few votaries among the 
poor—‘ it was,’ as has been well said, ‘“‘ the Church of the 
Poor in the sense that the poor paid for it and in no other ’— 
and, it may be added, that its more smug adherents believed 
their duties as Protestants wholly fulfilled by eating meat weekly 
on a Friday. 

Such was the state of things which the young English 
Bishop found on his arrival in Ireland, and during the short 
term of his episcopacy at Cloyne he sought to ameliorate it 
to the best of his power. Even his opponents have admitted 
that he strove to assist and promote the poorer and the more 
deserving of his clergy ; that his appointments were judicious, 
and that by the example of his personal activity he infused 
some spirit into the weaker members of the Church. 

But while Hervey was careful to depute the cultivation 
of the spiritual soil of his episcopal vineyard to pious men 
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best suited to the task, he applied himself personally to the 
material soil in its literal sense, and did so with an energy 
which none of his predecessors had had the force or the courage 
to employ. 

The Bishops of Cloyne had long contended that as lords 
of the manor they had a right to the soil of the bog of Cloyne ; 
but their claim was strongly opposed. Meanwhile the unruly 
peasants by digging turf and depasturing cattle caused a serious 
nuisance to the neighbourhood. Not only was a large tract of 
country thus left unimproved and covered with stagnant water 
“which tended to fill the town and country with various 
diseases,’ but the lawless from every part of the kingdom were 
invited to settle in the town, by the facility with which they 
plundered the whole country of cattle, driving these to the 
commons, where they eluded or resisted the search of their 
owners and thus the more easily fell a prey to the robbers. 
Bishop Hervey determined to strike at the root of the evil 
by draining the lands and dividing them into farms. The 
expense, trouble and danger incurred by this spirited resolution 
were not little. His gates were burned and his fences levelled 
as he raised them, and he was attacked with volleys of stones 
when he ventured out of doors. But with the same courage 
with which he had braved the volleys of Vesuvius he faced the 
stones of Cloyne. Undaunted, he persevered, won the hearts 
of his Irish insurgents by his courage and coolness, and, tri- 
umphantly succeeding in his purpose, earned the gratitude of 
the whole neighbourhood. 

The right of the See of Cloyne to the Bog or Commons, which 
was contested by the Casey family, was finally established at 
the Cork Assizes in 1768. Hervey had, in the meantime, 
left the See and did not receive a penny of profit. But in 
the sequel the reclaimed land reached a high state of cultiva- 
tion as the result of what he had expended on it. 

During the year that Hervey was Bishop otf Cloyne, various 
honours were bestowed on him. He was made a Bencher 
of King’s Inns, Dublin, in 1767, and, on October g in that year, 
he was sworn of the Irish Privy Council. It seems to have been 
usual to appoint the Irish Archbishops and the Bishop of Meath 
to the Irish Privy Council, but only occasionally another Bishop ; 
so the Bishop of Cloyne’s being selected was probably owing 
to the personal influence of his brother Bristol with the King, 
although he had resigned the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland in 
the summer of 1767. A propos of his resignation, Horace 
Walpole, with some spitefulness, writes to Sir Horace Mann :* 


* “ Walpole’s Letters,’’ Vol. VII., page 127 (Toynbee). 
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“Lord Bristol has given up Ireland, content with fourteen or 
fifteen thousand pounds, with having made his brother a bishop 
and his brother-in-law Phipps an Irish baron, and not wishing 
to expose himself to the torrents of abuse which were prepared 
for him.’ It may be taken, however, that the true reason of his 
resignation was that indicated by his mother, to which allusion 
has already been made. 


CEA DLE Ra VEL 
1768-1769 


“| death of Bishop Barnard of Derry occurred in January, 
1768, and in the following month Hervey was trans- 
lated from Cloyne to Derry, notwithstanding that the new 
Lord Lieutenant, Lord Townshend, claimed the right to bestow 
the vacant bishopric on a candidate of his own. His claim was 
overridden in favour of Hervey—it would seem by the King 
himself, who felt bound by his promise made at the time when, 
as we have seen, the subject of Dr. Barnard’s successor was 
first mooted by Lord Bristol. Years afterwards Hervey 
told Jeremy Bentham, when both were the guests of Lord 
Shelburne at Bowood, that it was to Shelburne’s timely inter- 
vention in reminding the King of his promise that he, Hervey, 
owed the Bishopric of Derry. Shelburne was not only a per- 
sonal friend of his, but their politics and views about Ireland 
coincided, both being votaries of their great chief Chatham. 
It was, however, doubtless owing to George III.’s regard for 
his word that he kept it, rather than to any influence of Shel- 
burne, whom later he certainly disliked. Not the less bitterly 
must the King, in after years, when Hervey’s political propaganda 
became specially obnoxious to him, have recalled that the 
“wicked prelate ”’ (as he termed Hervey) owed the See of Derry 
to his personal intervention. 

A legend connected with Hervey’s translation to Derry 
bears the stamp of verisimilitude, notwithstanding that it is 
variously told: It records that the Bishop of Cloyne ‘“‘ was 
amusing himself in feats of activity with some of the young 
men attached to the Castle,” trying which could jump furthest, 
when a note was put into his hands, on reading which he ex- 
claimed : “ I willjump no more. I have beaten you all, for I 
have jumped from Cloyne to Derry.” 

The Dublin Evening News announced on January 23, 1768 : 
“We can assure the public that the Right Hon. and Right Rev. 
Dr. Hervey Bishop of Cloyne is translated to the See of Derry.” 
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Again on February 16: ‘‘ At a Convenement held in our Uni- 
versity the following degree was conferred—Doctor of Divinity 
—Right Hon. and Right Rev. Frederick Bishop of Derry.” 
The patent for the Bishop’s translation to Derry is dated 
February 18, 1768, and he was enthroned on March 31. 

As at Cloyne so at Derry, Hervey began by winning golden 
opinions. Soon after his arrival he made a parochial visitation 
throughout the whole of his new diocese, and provided for 
the erection of parsonage-houses and for the due residence 
in them of his Clergy. He also instituted a fund for the support 
of superannuated curates. A correspondent of the Cambridge 
Chronicle writes from Londonderry on October 25, 1768: “ We 
have lately had a very unusual meeting at the Palace of our Bp, 
and his Lordship summoned all his Clergy to consider of the 
properest method to support the superannuated curates of his 
diocese. It is said the matter was much debated; but his 
Lordship’s opinion at last prevailed ; and it was agreed to allow 
£50 a year to such as his Lordship should deem unfit for service. 
Two have already been put upon this list, which is to be supported 
by an equal appointment upon all the livings in the Diocese. 
His Lordship is reported to have rated his own at £6,000 a year ; 
and this measure, together with the residence of all his Clergy, 
and the building of the Glebe houses, is thought to be the con- 
sequence of his parochial visitation as he called it, in which he 
visited every particular parish, throughout his diocese. If he © 
goes on as he has begun, we shall not grudge him the monstrous 
income of his Bishopric.” 

The Bishop made a rule of never appointing an Englishman 
to a benefice in Ireland, nor, indeed, “‘ clergymen from another 
Diocese,” till he had first served as a Curate in the diocese 
of Derry. ‘‘ No merit however transcendent,’ he said, “ will 
induce me to transport a foreign plant into my Diocese,” 
and he adhered to this principle to the end of his life. . 

“Things of this sort,’ remarks Cole, ‘‘ rendered him the 
idol of his people and had a wonderful effect in conciliating the 
natives of that Kingdom, who are not apt to be over fond of 
the English Clergy’’ . . . they were unused to such a liberality 
of “purse and sentiment.’’ The Bishop, indeed, did not con- 
fine his liberality to ecclesiastical objects. It was his pleasure 
and his policy to exhibit his munificence in works of public 
utility, and he was generous and even lavish in the expenditure 
of the revenues of his See. One of the first schemes he promoted 
was for the erection of a great bridge over the Foyle at London- 
derry, where the depth and current of the river presented great 
obstacles to the undertaking. The only medium of intercourse 
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between the city and the opposite bank was a ferry, and that 
this imperfect communication was not well served is evident 
from the testimony of Arthur Young: ‘‘ Reached Derry at 
night, and waited two hours in the dark before the ferry-boat 
came over for me.” (“ Young’s Tour in Ireland,” vol. 4, page 
143. This was some years later.) 

The bridge was not actually begun till long after the Bishop 
first urged the need of it, and was not completed till twenty- 
three years later. But the Bishop, with characteristic eagerness, 
set about seeking advice and plans for the great work soon after 
his arrival at Derry. In connection with this project he wrote 
to the French savant, D’Anville, whose acquaintance he had 
made in Paris on his homeward journey in 1767. Whether or 
not he ever received or made any use of the plan of the bridge 
at Schaffhausen, the following letter shows alike the resource- 
fulness of the man and the cosmopolitanism of his acquaintance : 


‘A Dublin, 
“MON CHER D’ANVILLE,* “le 20éme Avril. 
~ Sl par hazard vous connoissez quelqu’un qui tient 

le Plan et lélévation du Grand Pont a Schaffhausen en Suisse, 
ayez la bonté de m’en faire tenir une copie, le plutét qu'il 
vous serait possible et votre sécrétaire d’Ambassade vous 
en payera toute la dépense. Je suis sur le point d’en faire con- 
struire un semblable pour notre ville de Derry ; et ces pauvres 
misérables Suisses ne peuvent pas m’en fournir un plan. J?’ 
attends quelque chose de vous, avec grande impatience, car 
assurément vous étes unique en votre genre. Adieu, mon 
cher Philosophe, faite mille compliments affectionnés de ma part 
a notre ami D’Anquetil le célébre (a noted Orientalist and dis- 
coverer, in India, of certain books of Zoroaster) et dites-lui que 
je suis Evéque de cent-vingt-et quatre-mille livres de rentes, et 
quil ne tient qu’ a lui de venir enjouir comme moi-méme. 
Nous avons ici deux savants, assez profonds dans les langues 
orientales, qui brailent d’envie de le conniditre. 

‘“ Mes compliments respectueux 4 Madame d’Anville. 

‘““ HERVEY, 
“ Evéque de Derry.” 

(From the original in the possession of the Rev. Sydenham 

H. A. Hervey.) 


The unconcealed satisfaction in his newly acquired wealth 
which he thus naively expressed was associated with an honest 
* Of this astonishing man we are told that without going out of his Jaboratory in Paris, 


where he lived all his life, he knew the world better than did those who explored it. On his 
death he left 211 maps and plans and 70 memoirs, which were bought by Louis XVI. in 1789. 
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desire to diffuse its effects on all about him. While he gave a 
thousand pounds towards the construction of Derry bridge, he 
instituted a search for coal, and developed mines; and he 
began to open out wild and uncivilized districts by roads 
constructed at his own expense. ‘‘ The Bishop’s Road” 
over the mountain from Downhill-Strand, has been called 
‘rather the work of a Roman Emperor than of an Irish Bishop.” 

So great was the gratitude of the citizens of Londonderry 
to their new Bishop that they determined to confer on him the 
unprecedented honour of the Freedom of the City. The gold box 
in which this was presented was lately at Downhill, in the posses- 
sion of Sir Hervey Bruce, and still contains some of the Bishop’s 
snuff. On the top are designed three medallions : (1) the Arms 
of the See and City of Derry, (2) a bridge of five arches, and (3) 
men hewing coal and sending it up in baskets; while on the 
bottom the inscription bears the date “4th August, 1768.” 
The presentation was not actually made till the end of the year. 
Probably the postponement was due to the Bishop’s absence 
from the diocese—no unusual occurrence. It may well have 
been that the grave illness of his mother caused him to hurry 
to England. Lady Hervey died on September 2, 1768. It 
may be said in passing that if he expected a legacy he was 
disappointed ; although little regard need be paid to Walpole’s - 
ill-natured comments as to her supposed distrust of her son 
Frederick. A sufficient reason for her leaving him nothing ~ 
is the fact that, of her three younger sons, Frederick alone 
was now wealthy and well provided for. 

But, whatever the cause of the postponement of the pre- 
sentation, it took place on December 21, 1768. 


“A letter from Londonderry,’ bearing that date quoted 
in the London Chronicle, contains the following news: “ This 
day the Freedom of the City was conferred in a gold box upon 
our Bishop, a compliment never before made to any of his pre- 
decessors, because, as our Mayor very truly observed, he has 
almost effected, what none of his predecessors has so much as 
considered, the two most important points in this town—a — 
bridge* and a Colliery.”’ + ; 


* It appears from the concise view of the Irish Society that the negotiations for erecting | 
the bridge were extremely dilatory. The Corporation of Londonderry sent a memorial 
to the Irish Society asking for their consent in April, 1769, and again in May, offering to 


send an engineer to submit plans. It was not till June 8, 1786, that the Irish Society — 


actually assented to the proposition, although in 1789 the erection of the wooden bridge 
was begun by Lemuel Cox of a Boston firm, from Boston in New England. In 1790 it 
was opened for foot passengers, and in the spring of 1791 for vehicles. ‘‘ Larcorus Ord 
nance Survey of Londonderry ’’ (1837), page 117. 


+ Cole MSS. (B. M.), Vol. XXVIII, page 137. 
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The Bishop aimed at diffusing beneficence on all around 
him without distinction of creed or party. His attitude to 
the Roman Catholics was from the first one of wide sympathy 
and toleration. While he had no personal leaning to their 
Faith, he felt the cruel restrictions from which they suffered 
in the practice of their religion to be a standing disgrace to 
Government, and he did what he could to mitigate their hard- 
ships. He allowed them the shelter of the disused chapels 
in the diocese, and even offered a considerable sum from his 
private purse to the Roman Catholic Bishop of Derry in order 
to build a church, or at least a house, so that he might not 
be obliged to officiate to his congregation in the open air, exposed 
to rain and wind. Our Bishop’s proposal was unfortunately 
‘ Clogged’ (says Cole) with this condition, that the Titular 
Bishop should promise to pray in the Catholic service for the 
King and the Royal Family. The Roman prelate sent answer 
that, as he never failed to do so, he thought proper not to 
accept the donation, fearing that it might be said that the motive 
for his loyalty was his Lordship’s benefaction. But although 
Hervey’s generous intention in this instance came to nothing, 
he is surely not the less entitled to credit, as being the first 
Protestant and, what is more, the first Bishop, tomakeso humane 
an overture. 

It was in consequence of such acts of consideration to 
the Irish Catholics that he was styled by their co-religionists 
in France, “‘ Le Bienfaiteur des Catholiques,”’ and is mentioned 
in similar terms by the Superior of the Irish Seminary at Toulouse 
in a letter preserved at Downhill. Strangely enough, it was 
through the interest of Bishop Hervey with foreign prelates 
that the next Catholic Bishop of Derry, Dr. MacDevitt, was 
appointed to that See, our Bishop having formed an intimacy 
with him on the Continent, MacDevitt (who was educated at the 
Irish Seminary in Paris) being celebrated for his “scholastic 
learning and knowledge of natural philosophy.” 

At the same time Bishop Hervey extended an equal sym- 
pathy to the Presbyterians in Ireland, and even to those in 
our American Colonies. Being at Bath in 1769, he gave ten 
guineas to the American Independent preachers from New 
England who, we are told, “ went all over the kingdom with 
an (American) Indian in Presbyterian Orders,’’ the object being 
to build an Indian School in America. In this way a large 
sum was collected, to the indignation of the Orthodox, and, 
among them, of Cole, the Cambridge Chronicler, who records 
with reprobation that his friend the Bishop was “the only 
one of his Order that subscribed to this cheat upon the country ”’ 
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The money being sent over “ to our most inveterate and never- 
to-be-reconciled foes (in America) at that time brewing the 
present rebellion.”’ 

Hervey, ever a friend of liberty, doubtless took such an 
occasion to show his sympathy with our American Colonists, 
towards whose genuine grievances he favoured a policy of 
conciliation, strongly reprobating the folly of the Government 
in blindly disregarding them. In this, and in other matters 
relative to “encroachments on the liberties of the subject,” 
he applauded with enthusiasm the pronouncements of Chatham, 
now temporarily restored to health and returned to the arena 
of politics. A lasting memento of the Bishop’s profound 
admiration for the great statesman exists in a picture at Down- 
hill, representing the Bishop in the act of introducing his son, 
John Augustus, a midshipman of some twelve or thirteen years, 
to the Earl of Chatham. This large picture* is painted by 
Hoare, who resided at Bath, whither the Bishop went to drink 
the waters—he had already developed hereditary gout—and 
whither Chatham, a chronic victim to the disease, also resorted. 


Hoare has reproduced in this work his portrait of Chatham 


painted some years earlier, which is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. It was, seemingly, the wish of the Bishop thus not 
only to perpetuate his own association with his illustrious 
patron, but also, by the introduction of his son into the group, 
where he is the central figure, to signify, as it were, the lofty 
standard to which such an association should lead the boy, 
in after life, to aspire. 

We have seen that the Bishop was at Bath in 1769. If 
gossip is to be believed, his visit to England at this time had 
a private object, while it would appear that at Bath he had 
special opportunity for keeping under his eye a matter for his 
vigilance incidentally connected with this subject. To under- 
stand the Bishop’s motives it must be recalled that his brother, 
Captain Augustus Hervey, R.N. (older than himself and heir- 
presumptive to the Earl of Bristol), had secretly married some 


twenty-five years earlier the notorious Miss Chudleigh, Maid — 
of Honour to the Princess of Wales. The bond had long been 


irksome to both parties, and the lady being now determined 
to marry the Duke of Kingston, boldly asserted that her early 
union with Captain Hervey was not legally binding. This did 
not suit the Bishop’s interests, and he was prepared to furnish 
proof of the validity of the marriage; for his brother being 


* The picture bears the date 1771—apparently that of its completion in the absence 
of the Bishop, who, with his son, was abroad the whole of that year. They had probably 
sat to the painter in 1769 or 1770, at Bath. 
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_ childless, and precluded from marrying again, the Bishop and 
his sons were in the direct line of succession to the Earldom 
of Bristol. 

According to one Whitehead, the Duke of Kingston’s Valet 
(who some years later published a scurrilous pamphlet entitled 
“ Original Anecdotes of the Duke of Kingston and Miss Chud- 
leigh, alias Mrs. Hervey, alias Countess of Bristol, alias Duchess 
of Kingston ’’), the rumour of the marriage of Miss Chudleigh 
and the Duke “ reaching the Bishop’s ear in Ireland, he hurried 
over to prevent it, if not too late, well knowing should it take 
place it would give his brother an opportunity of marrying 
Miss Moysey of Bath, which (should they have issue) would 
_prevent his (the Bishop’s) children from enjoying the family 
estates. The Valet is perhaps not wholly a reliable authority, 
but (as Mr. Pearce remarks in the “ Amazing Duchess”’) 
Whitehead’s reference to the Bishop of Derry is in a way borne 
out in a letter from Countess Temple to her husband: ‘‘ They 
say the Bishop of Derry is coming to London to annul the 
match (Kingston), that he has a living witness to produce”’ 
(namely, of Miss Chudleigh’s marriage to his brother). 

The attitude of Augustus Hervey throughout this business 
is not easy to understand. With a view to re-marriage he at 
one time aimed at getting a divorce—thereby admitting the 
legality of his marriage to Miss Chudleigh. But at the juncture 
at which we have arrived he was suspected of collusion with 
the lady’s bigamous design. It is not unlikely that the Bishop 
had some hold over him, and this would account for the animosity 
which Augustus harboured against his brother.* 

But, if the Bishop had in fact any thought of intervening 
to prevent the re-marriage of ‘‘ Miss Chudleigh,’ he was too 
late. The lady apprehending, it may be, some interference 
from him, hastened matters with all speed, and, armed, not 
only with the declaration of the Ecclesiastical Court that 
she was a spinster, but with the sanction, as it appears, of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury himself, she triumphantly married 
the Duke of Kingston on March 1, 1769. The Bishop seems 
to have accepted the fait accompli, and was probably satisfied 
to lie low so long as his brother did not marry ‘‘ Miss Moysey 
of Bath” or any other young lady. Miss Moysey’s father 
was a physician at Bath, and it seems likely enough that during 


* H. Walpole, writing in 1774 (Vol. IX., page 85—Toynbee), remarks: ‘If... 
Augustus should take a fancy to marry again, as two or three years ago he had a mind to do, 
his next brother, the Bishop, may happen to assist the Duke of Kingston’s relatives with 
additional proofs of the first marriage.” 

| Seven years later the Duchess was arraigned before the House of Lords and found 
guilty of bigamy. 
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the Bishop’s visit there he was careful to let such information — 
reach the doctor’s ear as might furnish an obstacle to his daugh- 
ter’s marrying Augustus. According to Walpole (February 28, 
1769): ‘‘ After a marriage of twenty years Augustus Hervey, 
having fallen in love with a physician’s daughter at Bath, sought 
a divorce (from his spouse) for adultery. . . . The Physician 
who is a little more in his senses than the other actors, and 
a little honester, will not give his daughter—nay has offered 
her five thousand pounds not to marry Mr. Hervey, but Miss 
Rhubarb is as much above worldly decorum as the rest, and 
persists, though there is no more doubt of the marriage of 
Hervey and Miss Chudleigh than of your father and mother. 
It is a cruel case upon his family who can never acquiesce in the 
legitimacy of his children if any came from this bigamy.” 

Augustus, however, less enterprising than his spouse, did 
not seriously attempt re-marriage and soon found solace in the 
society of Mrs. Nesbitt for the rest of his life. 

The Bishop was thus secure in his prospect of ultimately 
succeeding to the Earldom of Bristol should he survive his two 
childless elder brothers. 

The birth of another son to the Bishop and Mrs. Hervey 
in this year provided a further heir to the family honours. 
Since his elevation to Episcopacy two children were born 
to them, Louisa, their third daughter, in 1767, and now their 
youngest child, Frederick William, on June 2, 1769. Louisa’s 
future will be traced in our pages till she becomes Countess 
of Liverpool, and Frederick’s till he eventually succeeds to the 
Earldom of Bristol on his father’s death. 





Elizabeth (Davers), Countess of Bristol, wife of the Bishop of Derry, with her 
youngest daughter, Lady Louisa Hervey, afterwards Countess of Liverpool. 


Picture formerly at Rushbrook. 
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(Oa April 6, 1770, the Bishop received a Diploma of Doctor 

of Divinity for the second time. It was now conferred 
by the University of Oxford. Erstwhile graduate of Cambridge, 
he was now “ of Brazenose College, Oxford.’’ Thus our versatile 
hero was associated with both Universities. 

Shortly after receiving this honour, the Bishop—he has been 
called “the Nomad Bishop ’’—started for the Continent and 
remained abroad two years. 

We now come to a phase in his career which influenced 
the bent of his thoughts and actions during many years. His 
interest in Geology, which may be said to have been first evoked 
by the eruption of Vesuvius in 1766, was stimulated to enthu- 
siasm during the first years of his residence in Ireland by his 
researches at the Giant’s Causeway on the North coast. These 
led him to seek men of tastes similar to his own, especially among 
the savants of Italy and Switzerland, and to form an acquain- 
tance, which ripened into intimacy, with John Strange, F.R.S., 
a noted geologist who later became British representative or 
Resident accredited to the Venetian Republic, and who at this 
time was exploring the mountains of Northern Italy. 

The voluminous correspondence of Strange in Italian and 
French (among the Egerton MSS. in the British Museum) shows 
the extent of his acquaintance with the leading scholars of Europe, 
in whose letters to Strange allusions to “‘l’Evéque de Derri’”’ 
and “il vescovo mi lord Hervey”’ frequently occur. From 
these and from the Bishop’s own letters we gather that one 
of the chief objects of his wanderings on the Continent in 1770- 
1772 was to explore rocks and strata of basaltic formation 
resembling the Giant’s Causeway. And to make the Bishop’s 
purpose and methods more intelligible, we may here anticipate 
the conclusion of his two years’ travels and remark that one 
result of them was that during several successive years after 
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his return to Ireland he employed Italian naturalists and artists 
at his own expense to explore further such regions abroad as 
he had himself hastily visited, or such as were known to contain 
rocks of similar shape and construction, whether in France or 
in Italy or in the remote regions of Dalmatia. Geology, how- 
ever, was by no means the only interest of the Bishop on his 
travels, for he lost no opportunity of visiting Monastic institu- 
tions, inspecting their libraries, and conversing with Roman 
ecclesiastics ; while his secret parley with the Pope on matters 
of Irish policy we shall find enveloped in some mystery. When 
we consider the difficulties of Continental travel in the eighteenth 
century, the slowness of voyages and transit, and the impassa- 
bility of the roads in unbeaten tracks, the more surprising 
appears the scope of the Bishop’s peregrinations. It would 
seem in his day a far cry indeed from Derry to Dalmatia. Yet 
as we trace his course we shall find that not only did he explore 
that little-known country, but his tour included a survey of the 
rocks of Auvergne and Languedoc, in Central France, rambles 
hither and thither in North Italy and the Grisons, excursions 
to the Great St. Bernard, a trip to a monastery near Vienna, a 
sojourn in Rome, a visit to the Irish College at Toulouse, and 
a stay of some weeks at Rouen. 

The Bishop was accompanied by his elder boy John Augustus, 
the Midshipman called “ Jack,” the tour being intended to be 
an education for him. They were attended by Michael Shan- 
ahan, who was for many years the Bishop’s builder and 
factotum, and on this occasion seems to have acted as tutor to 
young Hervey. From some old papers recently at Hardwick 
House near Bury St. Edmunds we learn that during the Bishop’s 
absence abroad, his wife and daughter were lodged with or 
near her relations in that town. A gentleman residing there 
remarks in a letter dated September 22, 1770:* “ Mrs. 
Hervey and her children are now at Bury, but she, with Sir 
Charles Davers (her brother) is soon going to Italy after her 
husband the Bishop of Derry. The children are to be left 
here with Mrs. Betty Green, Mrs. Hervey’s maiden Aunt.” 
Mrs. Hervey and her Brother however did not go abroad. 
Another writer of local news from Buryf writes, January 25, 
1771: “‘Mrs. Hervey the Bishop of Derry’s lady is at present 
with her Mother Lady Davers and her eldest daughter, who I 
think is a handsome girl, (this was Mary Hervey now aged 


* In the possession of G. Milner Gibson Cullum, Esq. (now deceased).—Letter of Rev. 
chet Mills, D.D., to Miss Hanson. 
‘* Hardwick prneae Papers ’’—Letter of Levett Hanson to his sister, wife of Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Thomas Cullum (seventh Baronet of Hardwick). 
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about 17) is with Mrs. Green ; the second daughter (Elizabeth) 
and a little boy (Frederick William) are at Dr. Mandeville’s 
lodgings in the market-place where they have been this four 
months.”’ 

From the passing glimpses we get of the Bishop on his 
journeys it is not always possible to trace the precise order of 
_them. On his way to Switzerland in the summer of 1770 he 
cursorily explored the “Giant’s Causeway” in Languedoc— 
as he termed the basaltic formations there. Shanahan, who 
could use a pencil, although he was not an accomplished artist 
such as the Bishop later employed, made some rather primitive 
but probably accurate drawings of these rocks, ‘“‘in order to 
please his Lordship.” This we learn by a letter from Shanahan 
among the Strange Manuscripts in which he encloses the draw- 
ings for Strange’s acceptance.* ‘If I thought these sketches 
which I made of the Giant’s Causeway were worth your ac- 
ceptance,” he writes to Strange, ‘I would have sent them long 
before this. I drew them to please his Lordship much against 
my will, knowing it was not in my power to please any person 
with this kind of work to which I am quite a stranger. About 
an hour’s ride to the East of Langeac, a small town 15 miles 
south of Brioude is the Giant’s Causeway. No. 1 and 2 
(drawings) are on the top of a mountain very near each other. 
The pillars are irregular polygons of 5, 6 & 7 sides and from 
12 inches to 18 in diameter. (Here follow other measurements. ) 
... The horizontal joints are many of them concave and 
convex, very like the Giant’s Causeway in the County of 
Antrim. . . . On the top of a small mountain 2 miles west of 
Le Puy we saw more of them. We are informed that within 
a day’s ride of Languae in the mountain is a Causeway more 
perfect than any of those we saw. Tomorrow I set off for 
Room (sic) where I expect to see his Lordship. I have not 
heard from him these six weeks, nor I don’t know when I 
-\ a 

It was the Bishop’s custom to leave Shanahan behind at a 
place from time to time, or dispatch him elsewhere, to make 
drawings or reports; these had reference to the construction 
of bridges—always a subject of interest and inquiry for the 
Bishop, with a view to bridges in Ireland. It often happened 
that the Bishop and Shanahan lost sight of each other for 
months together. A friend would then be appealed to who 
could give news of the one to the other, communicate mes- 
sages, and make rendezvous. 


* Strange’s correspondence, Egerton MSS., British Museum. The letter is dated 
“Vicenza, May 14, 1771,” that is some months after the drawings were made. 
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Passing by Geneva the Bishop renewed his acquaintance 
with Voltaire at Ferney, who charged him to bring back from 
his travels the ears of the Grand Inquisitor—which joke being 
repeated to Clement XIV. when the Bishop eventually reached 
Rome, that genial Pope sent back word to the gay old Patriarch 
of Ferney that it was long since the Inquisitor had either eyes 
or ears. In August, 1770, the Bishop is to be traced at the 
Great St. Bernard; and he tells us that this was his second 
visit to the monks. Stories of both of these visits show the 
Bishop in characteristic, if indecorous humour; the second 
of the two stories may presumably still be verified by reference 
to the Visitors’ book of the Monastery. It is said that, on the 
occasion of his first visit, being denied admission on the ground 
that the monks were at dinner, he sent word that he was a 
Bishop. Thereupon the doors were thrown open, the brethren 
welcomed him with respectful cordiality, and hospitably enter- 
tained him with the best of cheer and lodging. At his departure 
they threw themselves on their knees, and, little guessing he 
was a Protestant, demanded his blessing. This with much 
solemnity he graciously gave them, concealing that his orders 
were not those of Rome. When, some months later, he rather 
unwisely presented himself a second time at the Monastery, 
he met with a very different reception, for the good monks, 
who in the meanwhile had doubtless discovered they had been 
blessed by a heretic and felt they had been imposed upon, 
showed their resentment by treating him with but cold civility 
and the most meagre fare. 

The Bishop, the more exasperated by observing the good 
reception two fat jolly monks met with, while he himself was 
suffering cold and hunger, determined to be even with his hosts. 

“IT am sorry to add,’ says Cole in his contemporaneous 
notes on the Bishop,* “‘ what willin any degree lessen a character 
for which I have long had a veneration, but Mr. Lort of Trinity 
College in 1772 red (sic) to me the transcriptt of what Bishop 
Hervey had wrote in the Album of the Great Chartreuse in 
France, which was the second time of his paying a visit to that 
Convent.”’ 

Cole proceeds to give what he says the Bishop wrote, but 
as his version—a second-hand one—differs by some few, but 
important, variations and omissions from Lady Shelley’s 
transcript, which she made from the original when she. visited 


* Cole MSS., British Museum. 

} Michael Lort, D.D. (1725-1790), Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge in 1772. 
Fanny Burney speaks of his “‘ good and original physiognomy,”’ her sister having previously + 
described him as ‘‘ a droll quiz.” 
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the Great St. Bernard in 1854, we may conclude that her 
version is likely to be the more correct of the two. 
This is what she transcribed from the Monks’ Album 
(“The Diary of Lady Shelley,” Vol. II., page 377): 
~ If second thoughts are best, second visits are not always 
so. I arrived here with my son and his tutor on Saturday, 
‘August 25th, and was obliged by an accident to remain here 
forty-eight hours: Perhaps, as Richard says, I outlived my 
liking ? The General refused me a sight of their library, & 
the Cook the necessary food. I quit the place (to use a fashion- 
able expression) more penetrated with cold than the civility 
of the house ; more loaded with compliments than with food ; 
and after seeing two swaggering Capuchins pass through the 
portico with their paunches as full as their wallets I cannot 
help recollecting the scripture expression: ‘He hath filled 
the hungry with good things, but the rich he hath sent empty 
away. As to the good Fathers, they always remind me of 
Virgil’s sentiments on the inhabitants of the shades below. 
Frederick Hervey, Bishop of Derry.” 
__ Cole does not mention the tutor (Shanahan), and (curiously) 
gives the date as ‘“‘ the 18th December ;’ omitting reference to 
the accident, or the ‘ forty-eight hours,” he substitutes ‘“ and 
left the Monday morning following.” Cole’s date does not fit in 
with the Bishop’s subsequent movements, and_ is evidently 
wrong. 
Cole says nothing about the “‘ good Fathers and Virgil.” 
Lady Shelley omits the Latin quotation from Virgil with 
which the Bishop (according to a version of the story related 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine)* concludes his reference to the 
Fathers : “quam vellent aethere in alto Nunc et pauperiem, et 
duros perferre labores.”’ + 
Although the monks, being unable to read English, were 
at the time ignorant of the Bishop’s indecorous sallies at their 
expense, the next English visitors to the renowned Monastery 
doubtless proclaimed what they read in the Album) and 
as we have seen, Dr. Lort had a copy in 1772. The story was 
long remembered and oft repeated. Some years afterwards 
Horace Walpole asks Cole to let him know what the Bishop 
* Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. LXI., Part I., page 3. 
} Aineid, VI., 436-7. Conington’s translation is : 
“ How gladly now in upper air 
Contempt and beggary would they bear 
And labour’s sorest pain.”’ 


‘They ” are people in the Infernal Regions who sent themselves there, being tired of 
life and suicides. 
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had written, and again later the Gentlemen’s Magazine pub- 
lished his version. Fifty years after the Bishop’s death, Lady 
Shelley copied the original, which in all probability may still 
be seen by visitors to the Great Chartreuse. 

By letters among the family papers of the Count de Salis* 
at his Chateau, Bondo, in the Grisons, the Bishop is found a 
few weeks after the foregoing episode, having passed through 
Switzerland into the republic of the Grisons, which, it will be 
remembered, was independent of the Swissrepublic. The Bishop 
having lately made acquaintance with his Excellency Ulysses 
de Salis, the latter gives him the following introduction to his 
cousin, Peter, Count de Salis, head of this family and Governor 
of the province of the Valtellina which, although Italian, was 
tributary to the Grisons. This Count de Salis was of Irish 
descent through his mother, a sister of the last Viscount Fane, 
and he himself, although a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, 
was a captain in the Coldstream Guards. His cousin Ulysses 
writes to him : 


‘““ MONSIEUR ET TRES HONORE COUSIN, 
“Mes amis en Suisse m’ayant adressé le porteur de 
la présente, Lord Hervey Evéque de Londonderry en Irlande, 
et m’ayant prié de lui procurer quelque connaissances sur la 


route qu'il va prendre pour se rendre a Vicenza, je prends la © 


liberté de vous adresser ce seigneur estimable par bien d’endroits 
persuadé que votre accueil lui fera oublier les fatigues qu’il 
essuyera apparément en passant la montagne, et lui donnera 
une bonne idée du pays des Grisons. Recevez a cette occasion 
CLG: 
“ Votre Cousin, 
‘“A Marchelins, ‘“U) DE SATIS: 
ieee Octobre; 17700" 


Two days later the Bishop, on presenting the above letter, 
writes himself to the Count de Salis : 


‘““g Octobre, 1770. 
“Monsieur Hervey a Vhonneur d’assurer Monsieur le 
Comte de Salis de ses respects et le prie de vouloir bien l’excuser 
de n’avoir lui méme présenté la lettre de Mons. de Marchelins, 
il ne fait que d’arriver a son auberge et se trouve un peu fatigué 
de son voyage. 


* The present Count de Salis, now British Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Vatican, has been so kind as to send me copies of the original letters to 


his ancestor, relating to the Bishop of Derry. 


ey — ea ae ge ee a ee ee 
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“Quoique Mons. de Marchelins lait annoncé comme 
’Evéque de Derry il souhaite cependant d’étre connu en simple 
gentilhomme anglais et amateur de la République des Grisons. 

‘A la poste mardi au soir.”’ 


How long the Bishop tarried on the Grisons at this time 
does not appear, but that it was long enough for him to become 
on very friendly terms with the Count is evident from the 
curious correspondence which took place between the two 
when the Bishop returned to the Grisons a year later, and which 
will be given in its proper place. 

The Bishop proceeding to Italy, geological explorations 
formed an object for rambles in the mountains contiguous to 
Vicenza ; and on these he was joined by Mr. Strange who at 
this time resided at Padua. Here the Bishop made the ac- 
quaintance of a noted Italian explorer whom he invited to 
travel with him to Dalmatia at his expense, in order to explore 
that region then almost unknown to Western Europe. This 
was the Abbé Fortis,* a native of Padua. Tired of monastic 
life Fortis had obtained the Pope’s permission to travel, and 
had just written a book about the Island of Cherso. He had 
accomplished his travels thither at the expense of Lord Bute, 
the ex-Minister, who being now, as Lord North called him, 
‘a Dowager First Lord of the Treasury and nothing more,” had 
taken to dilettantism and foreign travel. Fortis, though still 
in the service of Lord Bute, was willing to attend the Bishop 
of Derry ; and, indeed, he and his new patron were likely to 
have much in common, for the Abbé, apart from his erudition 
and scientific attainments, was, like the Bishop, the best of 
good company, and rather more brilliant than reliable. We 
shall find that the journey to Dalmatia did not take place till 
the summer of the following year. Meanwhile the Bishop, 
leaving Strange and Fortis in Northern Italy, proceeded south- 
wards probably, on horse back. It was his custom in travelling 
to ride hither and thither, backwards and forwards, according to 
sudden inclination. If he heard tell of some rare monastic 
library, or of some curious formation of rocks, or if he received 
some desirable introduction likely to further his political 
schemes, off he would start regardless of whether or not the 
détour was circuitous or lay remote from his ultimate destina- 
tion. The Bishop appears to have tarried in Rome in the early 
months of 1771. The special object of his visit was to confer 
secretly with the Vatican, in order to obtain the countenance 


_ * John Baptiste Fortis (called Albert), born 1741, died 1803; in turn naturalist, poet, 
journalist and bibliographer. 
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of the Pope with reference to his plans for the amelioration 
of the oppressed Roman Catholics in Ireland. 

During his sojourn in Rome he habitually wore the dress 
of an English Bishop, and though his doing so must have 
caused some surprise in Papal circles, it does not seem to have 
been resented as it was when he visited the Vatican a few years 
later. Saint-Priest in his ‘‘ Chute des Jésuites”’ gives some 
insight into Hervey’s proceedings in Rome at this time, and 
although the details are enveloped in mystery, what is revealed 
of them is sufficiently curious. 

The peace-loving Pope Clement XIV. Ganganelli, at a 
moment when he was harassed by the demands of Spain and 
France that he should expel the Jesuits from Italy, was desirous 
of cultivating friendly relations with England in the interest, 
as he said, of his “ Irish Sons.’’ It was rumoured that the 
English Government unofficially held out hopes of concessions 
to the Irish Catholics, provided that the Roman clergy in Ire- 
land should consent to subscribe to the Declaration of the 
Gallican Church, which was aimed against Papal Supremacy 
in temporal affairs. A clause in that Declaration pronounced 
that “ the Successors of Saint Peter, Vicars of Christ . . . have 
recelved power from God only over things Spiritual, and not 
over things temporal and civil,” and that “‘ Kings and Sovereigns 
are not subject to any ecclesiastical power by order of God 
in temporal matters, and that their subjects cannot be dis- 
pensed from the submission and obedience which they owe 
them, or be absolved from the oath of fidelity.”’ 

Hervey, a warm advocate of this policy with regard to Ire- 
land, broached the subject in private interviews with the 
Pope himself, during his visit to Rome in 1771—unacceptable 
as it was likely to be in Vatican circles. 

Saint-Priest states that Pope Clement “ conduisait secréte- 
ment cette affaire avec Hervey, et d’autres évéques Irlandais ”’ 
(“Chute des Jésuites,” page 131)—presumably the latter were 
Roman Catholic bishops and Hervey was the only prelate of 
the Established Church who was a party to the negotiations. 
It may well be that throughout this matter he acted on his 
own initiative, and if he had, in fact, any mission from England, 
King George, who was not much pleased with the Bishop’s long 
absence from his diocese, was doubtless kept in ignorance of it. 

Some allusions are to be found in the letters of Monino, 
Spanish Ambassador at Rome, to alleged secret relations between 
the Pope and the English Government, which curiously enough 
was suspected by the Spaniard of leaning towards the Jesuits 
in opposition to the policy of Spain and France. (‘‘ Archives 
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des affaires étrangéres,’’ quoted by Saint-Priest, “Chute des 
Jésuites, Appendice VI., pages 310-314.) 

Ganganelli had been elected to the papacy by the influence 
of these countries and was consequently pledged to expel the 
Jesuits from Italy. Notwithstanding this he strove to tem- 
porize, and postponed their expulsion as long as he dared, 
dreading the unpopularity of such a move in Italy, where the 
Jesuits had acquired great influence with the aristocracy. 
In the network of intrigues which surrounded this affair, nothing 
is more singular than the fact that the rulers of non-Catholic 
countries held out encouragement to the Jesuits when they 
suffered persecution by the Catholic Governments. Frederick 
the Great made them welcome in Prussia, while Catherine of 
Russia determined to utilize their services in Poland to her 
own ends, in return for such toleration as she accorded them. 
Possibly Hervey, whose spacious schemes were always more 
suited to a great potentate than to a bishop of the English 
Church, sought in a similar way to earn the gratitude of the 
Jesuits in return for some promise of countenance in Ireland 
so as the better to forward by their assistance his own plans 
of Catholic relief. In the above-mentioned letters of Monino, 
which are of a date subsequent to Hervey’s visit to Rome, 
allusions are made to certain unnamed influences “‘ which had 
inclined the Pope to England,” and among these one is thought 
to point to Hervey. 

Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the main object of 
Hervey’s visit to Rome was a laudable one, namely, to obtain 
the Papal approval of his plan for the Irish Catholics to certify 
by oath their allegiance to the English throne—the assurance 
of their loyalty being a preliminary step to obtaining legal 
recognition of the practice of their religion. 

The ill-fated Ganganelli was certainly friendly in his attitude 
towards England, and his good-humour with Hervey is indicated 
by the interchange of jocose sallies concerning Voltaire to which 
allusion has already been made. While in the graver matters 
at issue the manceuvres of the Roman party eventually rendered 
the scheme of Hervey ineffective, it will be seen by his subse- 
quent action on his return to Ireland with regard to the passing 
of the Test Act that his efforts at compromise were not without 
some success. 
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N the spring of 1771 the Bishop is found at Trieste, and 
his geological phase is again in evidence. 

Two letters are extant addressed to Strange by the Bishop, 
dated from Trieste, the one written before the other, after an 
excursion to Istria. The Abbé Fortis had not yet joined him, 
and the fact that the Bishop, impatient of delay, set forth alone 
to explore the district south-west of Trieste, shows the zest 
with which he prosecuted his researches. We have a glimpse of 
John Augustus at Trieste, but his father appears, before starting, 
to have sent the boy thence to the care of Mr. and Mrs. Strange 
at Venice, the faithful Shanahan probably joining them from 
Vicenza, where he had been lost sight of after having accom- 
plished his work for the Bishop. In the first of the two letters 
from Trieste, dated April 4, the Bishop, after mentioning that 


he had arrived the day before, says: “I set out on my next 
(journey) with my horses for Fiume, a small town on the Penin- 
sula of Istria opposite to Cherso. . . . I should not advise you 


or Lord Bute to venture to Trieste by land, as the Torrents 
are dangerous, and the inns miserable, unless you go up as high 
as Udine . . . and may with early rising reach Trieste in one 
day. . Since I writ last night I have an offer of going to the 
mines of Idra which makes me defer my journey. The Comis- 
sario della Polizia of this place is a very able man, so that 
you will have much satisfaction in him.’ (Here John Augustus 
writes in his father’s letter.) ‘“‘ Pray Sir, be so good as to send 
the enclosed to Mr. Shanahan—Papa does not know where he 
is.’ (The Bishop continues): ‘“‘ I was much delighted with my 
ride from Monfalcone here (Tuesday) through the most barren 
spot that can be imagined, but to me it was replete with Philoso- 
phical objects . . . the baths of Monfalcone in Pliny’s time were 
an Island, are now separated from the sea by a hillock of Lime 
stone. They are of the warmth of Bath water, and do not rise 
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in the bath, but descend from a subterraneous spring near the 
sea. (1 hear that) beyond Osera is a lake near Scardona, gener- 
ally supposed to be formed by the interception of the old 
‘branch of the Ister, whose existence is denied by Pliny, though 
asserted by other ancients. I wish we could visit it together, 
with Padre Fortis of the party.—I*. D.’’* 

The second letter, telling of his excursion in Istria, is dated : 


‘* Trieste, 
“May 29th (1771). 

‘fam mortified, my dear friend, at missing the pleasure of 
seeing you and cannot easily conceive how so enthusiastic a 
naturalist as yourself could relinquish so important an object 
as Ossero. At present a suspected vessell or two has laid on it 
an embargo for all travellers, which has deprived me of the 
pleasure of seeing Padre Fortis, to whom I am infinitely indebted 
for the readiness in which I have engaged in this expedition. 
If you see him pray do justice to my sentiments towards him 
on the occasion. I cannot sufficiently acknowledge the civilities 
which my son received from you and Mrs. Strange, but I am 
so accustomed to these tokens of friendship from you both, 
and that which I feel for both is so sincere, that I look on them 
rather as my due than works of supererogation on your side. 
You shall certainly hear from me from Rome, if anything inter- 
esting, but it is a place I am heartily sick of and would not go 
twenty miles to visit, but on my son’s account, who has a real 
relish for architecture, and for the sake of some Irish records, 
which are to be found there only. . . . I forgot to tell you that 
I have visited almost every subterraneous river in Istria and 
its neighbourhood ; so that I should in consequence not have 
the least difficulty in believing that Alpheus might sink in 
Peloponnesus, and rise again in Sicily ; for that part ot the Ionian 
Sea 1s 300 feet deep—yet this is the dive made by the Lemme, 
which rises near Fiume, plunges into the Gulph of Pisino 
and appears again in a large bay between Ossero and 
Rovigno, about five miles circuit, and sometimes drowning the 
villages in the neighbourhood, for I saw the marks of its eleva- 
tion last winter, 18 feet within the walls of my bedchamber 
it again quickly takes its progress underground, re-appears 


* Egerton MSS., 2001, f. 159 (British Museum). This letter and the following one, 
dated May 29, have been bound with letters dated 1777. It appears, however, that they 
were not written during the Bishop’s travels in that year, but during those of 1771. They 
are addressed: ‘‘ A Monsieur Strange, Gentilhomme Anglais,’ whereas, after Strange 
became British Resident in Venice in 1773, the Bishop invariably addressed to him: ‘‘ Son 
Excellence le Résident de sa Majesté Britannique a Venise.”” Moreover, the Bishop did not 
visit Istria in 1777. 
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near old Naupactus, and Upper Laybach, flows afterwards into 
the Savus, thence into the Danube and so into the Black Sea. 
I say nothing to you of the famous Kimavus (which is nothing 
more than the Recca diving, every now and then, like the 
Planina river) because its course is so well described by my 
friend and physician Bianchini of Udine, and so much better 
by Imperiali of the Cinque-cento ; but I wonder how so eager 
a suitor of Nature as you are can so long interrupt your Court- 
ship, or fancy that you can either win or woo her within the 
blank walls of your closet. Come forth then, my dear friend, 
leave your books and Sibyll’s leaves, and open the great volume 
of Nature. There let us read together the principal and leading 
facts of her history, unbiassed by any system, and unawed by 
any authority. When you have done this for some years, 
perhaps you may be admitted to form a system of your own, 
and to be yourself quoted as authority.” 
(Addressed) 
‘A Monsieur, 
“Monsieur Strange, 
“ Gentilhomme Anglais, 
“chez Mr. Richie, Venise.”’ 


Translation, 1778. Abbé Fortis. Dalmatia. 


“To the Honble. & Right Revd. the Bishop of Londonderry. 
Concerning the Primorie or Paratalassia of the Ancients, to 
your genius, My Lord, indefatigable in the search of nature’s 
secrets, and which often leads you through rough and desert 
paths, rarely or never trod of the great, and to that friendship 
with which you honour those who spare neither trouble nor 
fatigue in clambering over steep and rocky mountains, to read 
the ancient physical history of our globe, I owed my first 
excursion to Dalmatia as well as the earnest desire of returning 
thither. Afterwards, when it became necessary to abandon 
that intention, by embracing your generous proposals to pass 
to the observation of great objects in more remote and hitherto 
unknown lands, particular circumstances determined me to 
repass the Adriatic, instead of navigating the Ocean. Upon 
this occasion I revisited that part of Dalmatia. 

“TI flatter myself that you will accept of these obsetatatm 
as a testimony of my grateful and respectful remembrance of 
you, which no distance can ever remove or diminish.” 


Fortis concludes his account of his travels in Dalmatia, 
and regretting he could not get a sight of the bridge of Mostar, 
and “ yet still I hope, my Lord, to be able to serve you in that 
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article if ever I regain Dalmatia, wishing to give you proofs of 
my just and unalterable attachment to your Lordship.”’ 

The journey to Dalmatia was to take place in the following 
summer. Meanwhile the Bishop went to Rome and appears 
to have been there during the early months of 1771. The 
special object of his sojourn was to confer secretly with the 
Vatican and to ventilate his plans for the amelioration of the 
oppressed Roman Catholics in Ireland, with a view to the coun- 
tenance of the Pope. 

Fortis at length left Venice on June 4, 1771, to join the 
Bishop for the projected tour. A manuscript account by Fortis 
in Italian of this (his first) journey to Dalmatia is in the British 
Museum.* It was written after his return to Padua for Strange, 
to whom it is addressed. He found ‘“ My lord Hervey” (as 
he styles the Bishop) at Rovigno (in Istria) with the “ giovinetto 
Mr. Hervey’ (John Augustus), and the party arrived at Pola 
on June 6. Thence they made an excursion to the island of 
Cherso and Ossero ; next, sailing southwards, they landed at 
Ancona. Proceeding down Italy, they made détours to Rome 
and Naples before recrossing the Adriatic for Dalmatia. It 
seems likely that the return of the Bishop to Rome was asso- 
ciated with his manceuvres at the Vatican, and that under the 
excuse of his son’s “relish for architecture,’ and his protest 
of being himself “ heartily sick of the place,” he concealed his 
own relish for political intrigue. Of this, however, Fortis gives 
no hint. Hechronicles barely the geological or historical aspects 
of the journey. 

The party crossed the Adriatic from Manfredonia to the 
Dalmatian coast, pausing at the little volcanic islands of 
Pelagosa and Borovar, and reaching Spalato on July 26, 1771.+ 
The Bishop, in a letter written some twenty-seven years aiter- 
wards to Emma, Lady Hamilton, alluding to this voyage to 
Dalmatia, says he crossed over thither from the Italian coast 
at Manfredonia to Spalato—‘a passage of a few hours, with 
my horses on board, and afterwards had a most delightful jaunt 
through that unexplored region Dalmatia, where the very first ob- 
ject which strikes both the eye and the imagination 1s a modern 
city built within the precincts of an ancient palace—for Spalato 
stands within the innermost walls of Diocletian’s palace.”’ t 

* MSS. 19, 313. “ P. (¢.e. Padre) Fortis’s journal of his journey to Naples, and 
through Dalmatia with the Lord Bishop of Derry, in a series of letters addressed to John 
Strange, Esq., Padua, 1772.”’ The date in Fortis’s writing is Padua, November 13, 1771. 

E Fortis (ibid.). 

‘Supplement to Letters of Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton”’ (1814), page255. Letter 
oad November 24, 1 798 (when the Bishop was imprisoned in Milan by the French). 


The Bishop mentioning ‘‘ 1772’ as the date of his journey to Dalmatia is evidently a slip 
for 1771. Manfredonia has been misprinted ‘‘ Macedonia,”’ 
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A flattering dedication to the Bishop prefixed to one of 
the Abbé’s published essays or “‘ letters’? on Dalmatia* attests 
their intercourse. In this Fortis says: “‘ To your genius, my 
Lord, indefatigable in the search of nature’s secrets,’’ etc. 

From Dalmatia the Bishop went northwards and is next 
traced at Vienna. An English travellert published a few 
years later a picturesque story he heard of the Bishop’s sojourn 
at Vienna at this time, which, he states, he records as it was told 
to him, as nearly as possible ‘‘ in the Bishop’s own words.” He 
says: 


‘“ When he (the Bishop) had taken a walk one day to the top 
of a mountain, a few miles from the city of Vienna, he heard 
a bell ring at some little distance, and directing his way by the 
sound, he came to a convent of the Chartreux in a pleasant 
situation, just under the brow of the hill. One of the monks 
conducted him to his cell and shewed him his little garden, 
from whence there was a delightful prospect of the country 
below. The declivities of his rugged mountain were covered 
with trees down to the very bottom ; in the blue skirts of the 
horizon there was a long range of very distant hills; and 
the country lying between was a vast plain richly cultivated, 
with the Danube winding through it, in three streams, as far 
as the eye could follow it. Charmed with the situation which 
afforded such an uncommon view, he expressed himself in terms 
of the highest admiration to the Carthusian who attended him, 
affirming that the eye could never be weary of beholding such 
a sight. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘this may be very fine to you, but it 
is insipid to me, who have no enjoyment in it. Do not mistake 
me as if I were a libertine in my heart, and wanted to return 
to the pleasures of the world—no, I am a serious man; _ but, 
out of society the mind stagnates, and becomes indifferent to 
everything ; and whatever the faculties may be, they lose their 
vigour and grow useless. I have a disposition to be delighted 
with all works of art and ingenuity, and am naturally fond of 
every study. Sometimes I wander upon this mountain and 
gather plants of which there is great variety, both scarce and 


_* Viaggioa Dalmazia, 1774, ‘‘ Concerning the Primorie or Paratalassia of the Ancients.” 
Original in Italian. It relates to a second visit of Fortis to Dalmatia, when he was un- 
accompanied by the Bishop. 


+ William Jones, F.R.S., ‘‘ Observations on a Journey to Paris,’ Vol. I., page 133. 
As Jones wrote retrospectively in 1776, and the Bishop returned to Ireland in 1772, it 
must have been some time in 1771 that the Bishop, after his tour in Dalmatia, went to Vienna, 
showing an interval when his movements are not otherwise accounted for. Jones does 
not mention the Bishop by name, but alludes to him as “‘ a learned Prelate.’’ Cole, how- 
ever, in his MSS. (5852, page 256), states that Jones’s reference, at page 133 of his book, is 
to the Bishop of Derry, and remarks that Jones ‘‘ has shewn his Lordship to advantage.” 
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curious—I wish to understand them and their uses, but having 
no books to instruct me, and no person at hand to shew them 
to, I throw them away again. I work at mechanics, and have 
- all the implements for Turning ; but, having nobody of the like 
mind, I neglect what I have made, and grow sick of my amuse- 
ment. I love reading, but I have no books, nor am allowed 
any, but a few polemical works of the schoolmen, in my cell, 
which give me little information and have long since wearied 
out my attention. I find my reason forsaking me at times, 
and know that I shall soon lose it entirely. The case is the 
same with most of my brethren who rarely preserve their 
faculties to sixty years of age. When we miss a brother, our 
prior tells us he is gone to some neighbouring convent. Our 
constitutions are certainly much injured by our diet—by the 
tules of the Order we are obliged to live on fish; and being 
three hundred miles from the sea, and our revenues small, you 
may guess what sort of fish we feed upon, such as you would 
not endure the smell of. My case indeed 1s somewhat better 
than that of my brethren because it is my office, at certain 
times, to transact the affairs of the Convent at Vienna.’ 

“Before they parted the monk promised at his next visit 
to the city to call upon his guest ; who, on the day appointed, 
being aware of his coming, had provided a good dinner to 
be ready in the next room, with a bottle of wine upon the table. 
He came as he was expected ; and, after some time, being shewn 
into the next room, he started back at the door, and could 
not be persuaded to enter, alleging that he dare not trust his 
own resolution upon such an occasion. His friend (the Bishop) 
with the utmost kindness, begged he would indulge him with 
the satisfaction of seeing him make one good meal—but this he 
absolutely refused ; not that he believed there would be any 
sin in it in the sight of God, but that the gratification would by 
no means answer, as it would only have the ill effect of making 
him sink sooner under his usual way of life. So after a little 
conversation he took his leave, and departed with an empty 
stomach to his solitude on the mountain.” 
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Le 71I-lL772 


HE scene next opens in October (1771) when our Bishop 
is discovered again in the Valtellina, accompanied by 
his son—exactly a year has passed since his former visit to the 
Count de Salis, and throughout the interval, as we have seen, 
he has been wandering on the Continent hither and thither 
according as his researches or interests led him. Letters 
preserved at Bondo from John Augustus Hervey to Peter, Count 
de Salis, allude to a dispute the boy had with certain shepherds 
who, in the hot weather, came up from Bergamo into the — 
high pastures with their flocks. It seems that young Hervey 
(aged fourteen) went on a shooting expedition with a com- 
panion, the Bishop remaining elsewhere. In a scuffle, Hervey's 
companion shot a dog belonging to one of the shepherds. An 
amusing side of the incident is that, long drawn out as was the 
dispute—it lasted many months—the boy concealed it from 
his father, corresponding secretly on the subject, in hopes of 
recovering the money which, as he explains, belonged to “ Papa.” 
The following is his signed statement of his case which he 
sent to the Count de Salis, a duplicate of which is in Italian : 


“Account of the action at Apricka on the 1st of October, 
3g ig Be | 

“ On Sunday night we lay at the Curate’s, and in the morning 
we passed by the place where Ferdinando lived, so his dog 
came out and we wish(ed) his Master made him retire. When 
we returned the same day from Tirano with my dogg, the same 
dogg came out and jumped upon mine and did not let him go, 
until my companion seeing me attempt to fire, fired and killed 
him and so saved my dog. We went on and stopped at the 
Curate’s and put the horses in the stable which was far from the 
curate’s house, so, soon came Master Ferdinando with about 
twelve men with their guns. We were obliged to shut the doors, 
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and to send the curates to appease him, but nothing would do 
he must be paid, so we sent out to say that whatever the justice 
demanded we would pay, but he would not answer soon—I 
thought that I might have a little more influence (if) he was 
acquainted by the Curate who I was, but this he did not mind, 
he called me all the names that he could and, only for a man 
who was by, he would have fired his gun at me, for he pointed 
it at me, and then put (it) on one side; in short I returned and 
sent him word that I had friends at Valteline, and told him who 
they were. I was answered ‘Ga lt ho tutti al cusl,’ to tell his 
words. The Curate promised to pay the 8 sequins for the dog, 
and 2 more for the robbers that he brought. I sent the sum 
to the Curate the 1st opportunity. He told me, that is Fer- 
dinando (did), that if my companion came out of the house 
he would shoot him, and if I did not pay the dog, he would 
that night lame the horses by shooting at them. This is the 
truthful account and 
‘“T can here put my 
“seal and name 
“Joun AuGcustTus HERVEY.”’ 
(Seal.) 


The Bishop now fell ill in a remote village at the mercy 
of local physicians, and remained for many weeks in a condition 
of danger. The story of his illness is opened by a letter from 
his son to the Count de Salis, dated Vermei, October 3, 1771. 


“DEAR SIR, 

“Papa and [ should have been with you much sooner 
if he had not fallen ill at this place of a violent fever, he sent 
for the physician who blooded him in the foot, after this he grew 
a little better, but at night it was followed by a violent flux 
which weakened him very much, he bled at the nose both before 
he was blooded and after. He is but very indifferent now, he 
sleeps but little—that very restless—I am afraid we shall not 
have the pleasure of seeing you for a few days. Pray Sir if 
Mr. Shanahan comes to you send him on with a guide the shortest 
way to Coire where Papa desires he would examine the plans 
of the bridges until he joins him. Papa would be much obliged 
to you if you would send him a dozen or 12 good lemons and 
if you could send him a very good Physician or doctor he would 
be very much obliged to you as he is much atraid of growing 
worse. 

“Tam Sir your 
“very humble obedient servant 
“Joon AuGustus HERVEY.” 
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Under the direction of his father the boy writes again : 


‘DEAR SIR, 

“Tam sorry to trouble you so often but it is necessary 
for us, though troublesome to you, which I am very sorry 
for. Papa would be much obliged to you if you would send 
Mr. Shanahan the sum of £100 pounds, I say one hundred 
pounds sterling, and he is to wait for us until we come, which 
I am afraid will be sometime as the physician you was so good 
as to send has wrote you word: so I will not take it upon 
me, as he has done it with so much more exactness than I am 
capable of. 

‘‘T am Sir your very 
“humble and obedient servant 
“Joon Aucustus HERVEY.” 
‘“‘ Vermel, 
“ the roth of October, 1771.” 


From the same address he writes on October 21, 1771: 


WDRARTOSIR: 


“Tt is with pleasure that I can acquaint you with 
Papa’s recovery from that long and dangerous illness which was 
so near bringing him to his grave, and which your good doctor 
has conquered. Papa is yet very weak but in a few days he 
will set out for Trent where he will stay a few days and then 
out for Verona where he will stay this winter. Pray Sir forward 
the inside enclosed to Coire. 
‘ Pray Sir believe me to be with esteem your humble servant, 
“Toun Aucustus HERVEY.” 


The next letter, written without the knowledge of his father, 
reverts to the incident of the dog. 

In a further letter to the Count, dated from the same 
place, ‘(the 30th of October, 1771,’ young Hervey says: 
“Mr. Shanahan will bring you an account of Papa’s health 
so I will only trouble you by desiring that you would make the 
100 Louis deposited in Coire payable to Mr. Shanahan. Papa 
would be glad if you would direct Mr. Shanahan the nearest and 
best way to Coire and to give him a guide.” 

The Bishop himself was sufficiently recovered to write 
the next letter of the series, with his accustomed humour. 
The travellers had now left Vermei, for Verona, via Trent, by 
slow stages. The Bishop writes en route from: 
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“ Millev, 
‘““ Novembre 5, 1771. 
‘“ MON CHER CONTE, 
‘“ Je vous écris dans l’état de faiblesse la plus déplor- 
able que vous puissiez vous imaginer ; je vous renvoye votre 
médecin comme le Duc de Buckingham renvoya le fameux 
poete Dryden qui venait de faire une satyre des plus piquantes 
coutre lui—il lui donna une bourse de guinées pour ses bons 
vers, et vingt coups de baton pour la satyre qu’ils renfermaient. 
Voila le cas de votre médecin, il m’a surement sauvé la vie, je 
crains qu'il m’a aussi surement ruiné la santé. Il ya 15 ou 20 
jours que je me trouvais assez fort pour qu’on cherchat une 
litiére de Trente, mais depuis ce temps la mon médecin n’a fait 
que me vider les veines, et les remplir, me faisant la modeste 
proposition de me donner la fiévre tierce—‘ Una Terzana’ 
pour me guérir des restes d’une fiévre Maligne. Depuis cette 
proposition nous avons toujours été en guerre—il a trouvé le 
moyen de me donner plus d’une fois depuis 20 jusqu’ a 30 
selles par jour, mais point de Terzana. Enfin je me suis résigné 
a lui—il me donna d’abord une belle décharge de vingt et deux 
selles—le lendemain je ne peux que dormir—deux jours de suite 
de sa Kina laquelle fit effet d’une médecine, et il eut la hardiesse 
ce jour méme de me mettre en voyage, oti je me trouve actuelle- 
ment, ayant fait dix milles en deux jours. Rendezlui justice, 
mon cher Conte, si je lui fais (grace ?) et recompensez ses soins, 
et ses traveaux jus qu’au comble de la générosité, je vous 
payerai tout, hormis la peine que vous y mettrez. 
‘““ Adieu mon cher ami 
“je n’en puis plus. 
“ Votre trés affectionné 
“ L’EVEQUE DE DERRY. 


‘“‘ Je vous prie de m’écrire a la poste restante 4 Verona.” 


Arrived at Verona, John Augustus writes again to the 
Count about the negotiations with regard to his dispute, with 
apologies for giving trouble. 

Two Italian correspondents of Strange next throw light 
on the English travellers. One was Antonio Valisnieri, a man of 
learning who lived at Padua, and the other Giuseppe Torelli 
of Verona, a noted geometrician and poet, who was engaged 
in translating Gray’s Elegy into Italian. Valisnieri, writing 
to Strange* on November 29, 1771, says that he has just heard 
that ‘“‘my lord Vescovo ” has arrived at the Stella Inn at Padua, 


* Antonio Valisnieri to J. Strange, Padova, 29 di Novre.1771. (Add. MSS. 23729.) 
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and that he rejoices very much at the news, knowing how 
eravely ill he (the Bishop) has been. Torelli, next day, in a 
letter dated from Verona, November 30, 1771, writes about 
“the tooth of an unknown fish”? which “ Milord Hervey ’’* 
had undertaken to deliver to Strange, and adds that the tooth 
is to be returned by milord’s excellent son (when he comes to 
Verona). He sends a message to say that he has posted the 
letters as requested by his Lordship and hopes that he will 
soon recover his good health and, with it, his former gaiety 
(‘‘ilarita ”) “through the combined assistance of Paduan air 
and your company, and that of the Signora Strange—the former 
a medicine for the body, and the latter for the mind.” 

‘Papa is something better but is still very weak,” reports 
Jack from Padua in a letter on December 3, 1771, to the Count ; 
“he goes out twice a day in a carriage so that he gets more 
force every day.” 

The Bishop remained in weak health during the winter at 
Padua, and that he owed much to the care of Mrs. Strange there, 
appears by a letter from Mrs. Hervey to Mrs. Strange, written 
years afterwards, in which she alludes to the “ care you were 
so good as to take of him in Padua—how much do I owe you 
for it, my dear Madam!” The Bishop himself m subsequent © 
years showed his appreciation of Mrs. Strange’s kindness at 
this time by never failing, in his letters to her husband, to send 
the warmest messages to ‘“‘ Madame Montaigne,’ as he nick- 
named her. He constantly sends his love or “‘ Une embrasse ” 
to “dearest Madame Montaigne, who deserves to be preferred 
to all the Basaltes in the world.” 

In the following letter to the Count de Salis, the Bishop 
withdraws the accusations he had made against his doctor, and 
pays his bill: 

‘“ Padua, 
 Decr. 2007 ae 


‘My DEAR LORD AND FRIEND, a few days ago your letter of 
the 11th Nov. was brought me by a merchant of this place and 
this moment the post master of Padua has sent me that directed 
to my son of the 18th of this month ; the first 1 was prevented 


* G. Torelli to Strange: ‘‘ Milord Hervey le avra consegnato quel dente di pesce, che 
gid le promise il Signor Moreni, col quale ora libera la sua fede. Fa, prego, ri enire lo 
stesso in mio nome, insieme col suo degno figluolo, e dirgli che son stato in persona alle 
posta a fare I’ uffizio ch’ eglim’ ha imposto, quando consegnai ancora le due lettere per 
Londra. Ora attenda a rimettersi in buona salute, e a ricovrare, con le forze, la sua prima 
ilarita ; il che, spero, sara in breve, mediante l’ aria Padovana, e la compagnia sua, e della 
Signora Strange, quella medicina del corpo, e questa dell animo.” (Add. MSS. ibid.) 

The Bishop was often called ‘‘ Milord Hervey’’ in Italy. Though also styled “il 
Vescovo’”’ he was perhaps not always readily acknowledged as a heretic bishop. When 
writing to foreigners he signed himself ‘‘ Hervey Evéque de Derry.” 
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from answering by one of those frequent relapses I have suffered 
during my abode here, and the last I answer immediately for fear 
of being prevented tomorrow. [return you my sincerest thanks 
for all the trouble you have so kindly taken on my account and I 
hope to do so in person before our return to England. With 
regard to Doctor Ballerini I am now convinced of his judicious 
treatment of me and that instead of having purged me too 
much I unfortunately prevented him from doing so sufficiently. 
Give me leave therefore to trouble you with my affectionate 
compliments to him together with a draught of fifty pounds 
which make about one hundred Venetian sequins—he deserves 
everything from me, and I have spoken of him throughout his 
country in the highest and most thankful terms, but the thanks 
which I owe your Lordship on this subject are inexpressible. 
Adieu. On the opposite side you have my draught on my agent 
Mr. Larpent for £150, which I think makes the total of my 
pecuniary debt to your Lordship. I can never sufficiently 
repay you. I beg my respectful compliments to the Countess 
de Salis, and flatter myself that you can reckon me among the 
warmest of your friends. 
“THE BIsHOP OF DERRY.” 


The affair of the dog still troubled John Augustus, as he 
wrote to the Count from Padua, the 11th of February, 1772. 

Complaints, it seems, had now reached the ear of George III., 
that the Bishop’s prolonged absence from his diocese was 
caused rather by love of amusement than by illness. The 
King in later years is said to have changed his attitude 
and to have expressed satisfaction at the absence from Ireland 
of this too revolutionary prelate. Two letters from the Bishop 
which conclude his correspondence with the Count relate to a 
certificate of ill-health, which the Doctor Ballerini sent at his 
request. 


iw Padotia, 
“ce 13 Mars, 1772. 


“Tl y a longtemps que je n’ai eu de vos nouvelles, pas méme 
une notice que vous avez regu ma traite sur Londres. J’espére 
au moins que notre aimable Ballerini a été content de moi. Il 
faut cependant qu’il me passe une petite grace, c’est de me 
donner un certificat ‘de l’état dangereux ou il m’a trouvé, du 
temps qu’il a mis 4 me soigner, de la condition dans laquelle 
je suis parti pour Trente, et de Pimpossibilité ot je me trouvais 
de faire le voyage d’Angleterre.’ | 

“Mes forces ne sont pas a beaucoup pres rétablies et je saigne 
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tout les matins du nez. Le certificat m’est d’autant plus im- 
portant qu’il y a des personnes qui ont trouvé le moyen d’in- 
sinuer au roi que ma maladie était inconsiderable, et que je 
reste en Italie pour m’amuser—ce ne serait donc pas a Padoue 
que je ferais mon séjour. Adieu et comptez parmi le plus 
attaché de vos amis 

‘HERVEY.’ 2 Rais 


‘““T am made very happy my dear Count ”’ (writes the Bishop 
from Padua, April 24, 1772) ‘‘by your approbation of the sum 
I had allotted for Dr. Ballerini, and return you many thanks 
for the certificate you enclosed to me. He is a person I shall 
ever speak of with the highest regard and gratitude, and though 
he has not acknowledged the receipt of his fees, it will never 
slacken my endeavours to serve and recommend him. My son 
desires leave to offer you his grateful respects. We leave this 
place precipitately on account of the evil tidings we have re- 
ceived of his Mother’s health, which robs me of the opportunity 
of assuring you in person how sincerely and thankfully Iam My 
dear Lord 

“Your obliged humblest servant 
‘““ FREDERICK DERRY.” 


The correspondence of Strange next supplies a glimpse 
of the Bishop. The amiable poet Torelli writes to Strange 
Gn Italian) on May 18, 1772: 


“Yesterday passed through Verona mi Lord Hervey like 
a flash of lightning (‘a guisa di fulmine’); so that I could not 
have the pleasure of either seeing or speaking to him as I 
should have desired. He sent however to my house one of his 
courteous notes which contained a thousand cordial greetings.” 


We hear no more about the Bishop hurrying homeward on 
account of his wife’s illness; and though he might travel 
like lightning on occasion he would linger by the way when 
it suited his schemes or inclinations. On his journey through 
Irance he tarried at Toulouse, Velay, Clermont, Lyons and 
Rouen. While at some of these places his object was geological 
observation, his visits to Toulouse and to Rouen (where he 
was the guest of the Archbishop) were in connection with his 
project for the Catholics in Ireland to subscribe to the Gallican 
Declaration, by which they should renounce the supremacy of 
the Pope in temporal affairs, as the Catholics in France had 
done. It is a noteworthy fact that no Bishop of the English 
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Communion had ever before visited the representatives of Catho- 
lic institutions in France. Great, therefore, must have been the 
sensation which he must have caused among them, the more 
so because he wore habitually his episcopal dress. 

The Bishop’s experiences during his visit to the Irish College 
at Toulouse (which he widely proclaimed on his return to 
Ireland, as proof of the loyal disposition to the English Crown of 
Irish Catholics abroad, and which is said to have opened the way 
for the first legislation favourable to them in Ireland) are 
sympathetically recorded by a Catholic writer as follows : 


“The celebrated Bishop of Derry whilst at dinner one day 
with the professors in one of the Irish Colleges in France (lou- 
louse) feelingly lamented the hard necessity which his learned 
and amiable countrymen were under of spending, in foreign 
countries, the most valuable part of their lives. Still he could 
not see, he added, why they refused to their native sovereign 
that allegiance and fidelity which distinguished their conduct 
towards the Continental Monarchs, in whose dominions the 
Irish Colleges were situated. For his part he wished the 
Catholics to enjoy freedom of conscience ; but until they were 
found to renounce the opinions generally entertained by them— 
opinions which militated against the lives of those whom they 
termed heretics, the safety of the throne, and the obligations of 
the oath—he could not so far forget what he owed to the peace 
and security of the country, as to shew them any countenance 
there. This declaration gave rise to a conversation of some 
length, in the course of which the noble guest learned the 
willingness of the Catholics, as stated by them, to afford any 
proof of temporal allegiance that could be required from subjects, 
and moreover, their hearty abhorrence of the opinions imputed 
to them of holding no faith with heretics, and of being prepared, 
at every intimation of their religious Superiors, to trample upon 
the awful obligations of an oath.”’ 

Allusion to the Bishop at Rouen on his way home, and to the 
appreciation which his liberal attitude to foreign ecclesiastics 
evoked, is made by William Jones,* the English traveller already 
quoted, who was in France soon atter the Bishop’s visit. He 
records that, when he himself was dining one day in the neigh 
bourhood of Paris, with an agreeable party of distinguished 
scholars, conversation turned upon the © new philosophers,’ 
and it was agreed that the atheistical opposition of these to all 
religion had contributed much to an open and mote liberal 


* “ Observations on a Journey to Paris ’’ (1776), Vol. I., page179. Cole supplies the 
name of the Bishop which Jones omits. 
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communication between the learned of both the English and 
the Roman Churches, who, whatever their differences, were 
lately drawn together to unite on such ground as they held in 
common against the new philosophers, namely, that ‘‘ God 
made the world and wrote the Bible.’’ In connection with these 
observations “the name of the present Bishop of D——., an 
honourable and right reverend prelate in Ireland, was mentioned 
with great esteem, who has lately spent some time abroad, 
and who has enriched himself with many curious articles collected 
from the regions of taste and politeness. Whilst he resided in 
Rome, he appeared constantly in the habit in which a bishop 
would travel in England ; and in the same dress, spent several 
weeks in the palace of the Archbishop of Rouen—which is 
more than any protestant clergyman would have chosen to do 
some years ago.” 

The Archbishop of Rouen, Dominique de la Rochefoucauld,* 
was noted as an energetic defender of the rights of the Gallican 
Church. This doubtless was the reason why the Bishop of 
Derry—keen as he was to foster the spirit of that Church among 
the Irish Catholics, in opposition to Rome—associated with the 
Archbishop and sought his sympathy and influence. 

The Bishop’s visit to Rouen was towards the end of his © 
travels ; and as we know he sometimes sent objets @ art home by 
water from Rouen to Cork, possibly he himself journeyed by 
that route. He was back at Derry by the autumn of 1772. 
He found Mrs. Hervey there on his return ‘in perfect health 
but thin and a little jaded by expectation ’’—so he tells Strange 
in.a letter dated “ Derry, Oct. 30,1772.” “ Bessy’ (he adds in 
a message to Mrs. Strange) “‘ is grown almost as tall as her sister ”’ 
who is “‘ not yet married.”’ : | 

An amusing mention of the Bishop in a letter among the 
Strange Papers in the British Museum shows that in the year 
following his return home his memory was still cherished 
in Italy by the iteratz. Valisnieri, writing in Italian to Strange 
from Padua, April 23, 1773, reports that “‘ yesterday in company 
with other professors he had drunk a toast to the health of My 
lord Hervey in a bottle of beer which he had formerly sent 
them ieren, abyviva® eviivyiva ttt : 


* Born in 1713, he was a member of an obscure branch of the great house of De la 
Rochefoucauld. He was promoted Cardinal in 1778, 
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CHAPTER XII 


1772-1773 


HOUGH the Bishop on returning to his Diocese had 
many and various irons in the fire—schemes ecclesiastical 
and political which employed his attention-—his correspondence 
at this time and throughout the year 1773 shows that geological 
research was still prominent among his interests. With his 
son Jack, “‘an excellent Museum-keeper,”’ he set about arranging 
and classifying his foreign collections, while the exploration of 
rocks and strata in the North of Ireland, particularly at the 
Giant’s Causeway, was a foremost object. 

He had brought back an artist from Italy, one Bitio, a rene 
of Belluno (in the Dolomite Country), whose business it was 
to make drawings wherever his patron fancied to send him. 
Bitio, who was rather like a negro in appearance—‘“‘ an honest 
though odd creature,” as Mrs. Hervey calls him—remained at 
the beck and call of the Bishop for many years in Ireland, his 
drawings being sent from time to time to engravers in Italy. 
He performed his tasks on the whole to the high satisfaction of 
his master, who, however, dubbed the artist’s figures as ‘‘ so 
deplorable that his men are beasts and his beasts brutes.”’ On 
his way through France, Bitio had drawn the rock-formations 
at Velay and Languedoc, and soon after his arrival in Ireland 
he drew “a very accurate view of the Mountains of Mourne, 
which greatly resemble our Paduan hills’ (writes the Bishop 
to Strange of Venice); and accompanied his patron to the 
mountains which border on the coast of Lough Foil, whose 
contents resemble much those of Monte Rosso, excepting that 
few of the stones are angulated. 

While several of the Bishop’s letters addressed to Strange 
on geological matters will be found in our appendix,* the follow- 
ing from the Bishop to his distinguished nephew, young Con- 
stantine Phipps, Captain R.N., is here given, it being evoked 


* From the Marquis of Normanby’s Papers. 
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by the fact that the latter was about to command a notable 
expedition towards the North Pole,* and it exhibits the Bishop 
as well pleased to trace in his nephew a spirit of adventure and 
enterprise similar to his own. 


Ries Ottis 
“March the 7th (1773). 

“My DEAR CONSTANTINE, 

“T cannot sufficiently applaud your spirit & curiosity 
in undertaking to conduct the discovery of the North or North- 
West Passage-—how happy should I have been had it been proper 
for Jack to accompany you—his thirst after Natural history, 
his intimate tho’ short acquaintance with its various phenomena, 
& his natural turn for draughing would have peculiarly qualified 
him for such an expedition—let me beg of you to supply in some 
measure his Place to myself. During my last excursion to 
Italy I have made a tolerable collection of various fossils, petri- 
factions, vitrifications, & other Volcanic matter which at one 
view serve to show one the leading outlines of this globe’s 
composition, and above all its principal revolutions— 

“ You have doubtless heard much of our Giant’s Causeway : 
till lately it has been reckon’d single of its kind, but I have 
lately discover’d such varieties of the same sort both in France 
and Italy, and accompanied with such peculiarities of soil 
as can no longer leave the origin of this strange phenomenon 
a Problem: the entire little district of Velay in France is 
compos’d of it ; the villages, the Castles & the farm houses are 
built of these materials which are a true Basaltine Stone, & 
every Isolated & Conical hill is compos’d of it: at the back of 
Clermont in Auvergne, a country strongly convuls’d and almost 
shatter’'d by Volcanos in the time of Sidonius Apollinaris 
Bishop of Clermont, Anno D: 450. There is among many 
other isolated mountains full of craters and covered to this day 
with cinders, lava and Pumice-stone, one in particular compos’d 
entirely of these Polygon Basaltes which in such a situation 
leaves their origin unquestionable—to confirm this one need 


* The Royal Society having submitted a memorial to the King urging the desirability 
of sending an expedition to try how far navigation was practicable towards the North 
Pole, Captain the Hon. Constantine Phipps, who volunteered his services, was entrusted 
with the Command of the Expedition. The two ships selected were The Race Horse and 
the Carcass. Young Nelson was a midshipman on board the latter. The expedition 
having sailed to the north of Spitzbergen was obliged to return without attaining its 
object on account of the ice which it encountered. Phipps, however, made a valuable 
examination of the edge of the Polar pack in a high latitude, a full report of which will be 
found in the interesting work which he published on his return. See also Markham’s 
‘‘ Northward Ho ”’ (1879), where it is stated that Parry’s scheme in 1827 was conceived on 
Phipps’sreport. Phipps appears laterin our chronicles as Lord Mulgrave after his father’s 
death in 1775. 
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but observe the shooting of salts in any Chymical experiments 
or the formation of Sugar-candy in a sugar-house, to be con: 
vine’'d that these columns have likewise been in a state of 
Fusion, & owe their figure to the action of Fire—all this country 
of Ireland has in some remote age been equally agitated by 
subterranean fires and the numerous Sugar loaf’d & Isolated 
hills, full of Lava & Pumice-stone with Chrystal & Vitrifications, 
are strong proof of it—but when I see many of the same hills as 
full of marine bodies partly calcin’d & partly uncalcin’d mix’d 
with the same Volcanic matter, I cannot hesitate in supposing 
the whole mass thrown up like the Islands near Santorini in 
the Archipelago at the beginning of this century, like Thera & 
Therasia in the same Sea at the time of Pliny, & like Delos 
& Rhodes itself long before his time, by fire under the sea. 
Any curious quadruped or bird or even fish you can mect 
with, any remarkable plant of the larger kind, but above all 
any specimen of Volcanic matter among which I reckon all 
sorts of Chrystallizations & Vitrifications, all Granites & Por- 
phyries & almost every Gem, I would give you carte blanche 
to procure for me--let me advise you to take with you the best 
microscopes & magnifying glasses you can procure, as in marbles 
& almost all sorts of stones they will open to you a new modi- 
fication of matter & help you to decompose that which is appar- 
ently the most simple—-bring me home samples of all such 
marbles as you find to be compos’d of shells (wch are numberless), 
& likewise of such as are form’d by Volcanos, & let me beg you 
to mark by a small ticket the place from whence taken. 

’ There is at present at Venice a young Augustinian Monk 
about 30 years old, he is full of talents & knowledge, of an intrepid 
and most active spirit, the best Naturalist in Italy, big with 
curiosity and that loves Philosophy de pur gotit without any 
lucrative views, and of a robust constitution that would sur- 
mount all difficulties—could such a person suit you to share in 
such an expedition I think his talents, his knowledge, his 
activity & invulnerable temperament might make him really 
useful & I am certain that he wd fly to England upon the first 
notice—Mr. Strange, a great Naturalist & a friend of mine, 
recommended him strongly to Mr. Banks last year, but the 
recommendation arrived too late, & I took him with me into 
Apuglia, Istria or Dalmatia with no other charge than that of 
bearing his expences & giving him a few sequins to buy curiosities 
-——add to all this that he is almost a master of the Sclavonican 
tongue, which should you be driven on the Siberian coast might 
be of real use. Should you approve of such a person, direct 
your letter to him iz my name a Monsr.—Monsr. L’Abbé 
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Fortis 4 Venise, inclos’d to any Banker there, or to Sir James 
Wright our Resident, & his particular friend, with a draught for 
a little money to pay his journey, & he will fly to you on the 
wings of the wind. Mr. Symonds knows him particularly well, 
and so does Lord Bute at whose expence he travell’d into the 
Islands of the Adriatick, and either of them would write for you, 
tho’ a letter in my name would be fully sufficient. Let me know 
when you propose setting out, or what course you propose taking, 
& that all happiness may attend you in so spirited an undertaking 
is the sincere wish of yr affectionate F. D.” 


While the Bishop was making researches and collections 
in Ireland, he requisitioned his sister, Lady Mulgrave, to con- 
tribute her quota of geological information from abroad. At 
the time when her son was exploring the North Passage, Lady 
Mulgrave was travelling on the Continent, and, like her episcopal 
brother when abroad, she combined an intelligent observation 
of the countries which she visited with the drinking of waters 
for the benefit of her health. Like him, too, she carried in her 
train an artist whose duty it was to make drawings for her of 
interesting objects. This appears by the following letter from 
the Bishop—in which a sentence incidentally supplies a side- 


light on his characteristic economy in small items of expen-— 


diture : 
tale Wen 
‘* June Tithe 


“This morning my dearest Sister I received your packet of 
drawings wch are done with a wonderful neatness & distinction, 
and as the size is what the draftsman has been most accustom’d 
to I wd not wish to change it for any other: but I must beg of 
you to be kind enough to change the manner of conveying any 
others as the postage of this alone came to more than a Guinea, 
wch tho’ the bishoprick of Derry will easily bear it, yet I should 
not throw away for the gratification of my own impatience. As 
to the mountains, be kind enough, my dear love, to examine 


De Long’s drawings, & wherever you perceive any Sugar-loaf 


or Conical Mountains very distinctly marked, let him copy them, 
& if it be possible to procure a few samples of the contents of 
such mountains either a Granite, Chrystal, or Petrified Shells, 
or Pumice stone, I should be glad they were sent in a small 
box to Mr. Crauford merchant at Rotterdam who will forward 
them to me—Dear Mary made me very happy last post by 
the accounts of your health & the benefits it has received from 
the Spa Waters. Might I venture to entreat you once more 
to try a southern climate or the. winter in order to 
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preserve that perspiration wch the Waters have produc’d, then 
repeat the waters in the subsequent spring, and I hope we may 
afterwards possess you for many years with that dear Superior 
mind of yours uncloge’d wth the infirmities of the body— 
All here join’d most cordially in every wish I make for your 
welfare—how I honor your vertuous & spirited Son! 
“The Rt. Honorable 
“ The Lady Mulgrave, 
“chez Mons. Dunost, Banquier, 
“ Bruxelles, 
“par Ostende.”’ 


Meanwhile, the Bishop’s explorations at the Giant’s Cause- 
way had, during the summer of 1773, been rewarded with 
remarkable results. It may, indeed, be justly claimed that 
his discoveries at the promontory of Bengore contributed greatly 
to the extremely limited area of the Giant’s Causeway. ‘The 
attention of the naturist,’ remarks the “ Statistical Survey 
of the County of Antrim ’”’ (Appendix, page 64 (1812)), some 
forty years later, “ was long limited to this single spot, when the 
Earl of Bristol (the Bishop of Derry)* returning from the 
Continent, enthusiastic on the subject of Mr. Desmaret’s supposed 
discovery that prismatic and columnar basalts were Volcanic 
productions, and once fluid lava, perhaps, not aware that Mr. 
Desmaret had invented this theory for the sole purpose of 
impeaching the chronology of Moses, his lordship was very 
active in exploring our coast, and added the magnificent facades 
of Bengore to the curious, but scanty, stock we then possessed.”’ 

A letter from Strange to J. Haswell, Esqre., M.P., dated 
from Venice, November 25, 1773, thus refers to the Bishop’s 
discoveries: ‘My brother mountaineer the Bishop of Derry 
has lately discovered a very considerable continuation though 
interrupted (if I may couple such terms) of the famous Giant’s 
Causeway in Ireland, in ten successive Bays on the same coast. 
An able Italian draftsman who is with him has by this time 
copied them and they will be engraved.” + 

Letters from the Bishop at this time to Strange (now Son 
Excellence le Résident de S. M. Britannique a Venise) relate 
mostly to matters connected with geology—‘ quod magis ad 
nos pertinet,’’ says the Bishop —such as “‘ Basaltine formations,” 
Pott’s work on Chemistry, and ‘‘ the views I sent you as pledges 
of my attentions to you.” ... “ By the by, I have this day 
(Nov. 19, 1773, Dublin) addressed to you to the care of Sir John 


* The Bishop was not Earl of Bristol in 1773 when he made these explorations. 
+ Egerton MSS., British Museum, 1969. 
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Dick at Leghorn, four of Bitio’s masterpieces done at the Giant’s 
Causeway. You must endeavour to procure me some able and 
cheap engraver—Dell’ Acqua at Vicenza answers that character 
perfectly, but he has now too much of my work on hand. By 
writing to Marchese Andrea Fuleis at Belluno, a most excellent 
little man, and enthusiastic naturalist, you will probably have 
one or two recommended to you, as Bitio and he have already 
corresponded (also “Torelli has some excellent drawings of 
Bitio’s taken in the Velay’’) . . . You say ’tis odd we hear of 
no Basaltine Columns about the recent Volcanos, yet my 
friend I sent you word that Banks and Solander had found 
considerable ones in Ireland, thrown up at the mouth of the © 
crater. I have many letters from Fortis. With all his faults 
I cannot help loving him, because I find he loves me with all 
mine. 

‘The mountains in Dauphiné, you enquire after, I have 
visited, but not for their own sake, they are to the best of my 
remembrance, limestone in couches. I never visited the 
Pyrenees . . . but this remark I have made everywhere, both 
in this country (Ireland), and in the passage of the Alps at 
Domo d’Ossola—that slate always ends in granite, unless the 
slate happens to be of the marine kind. I have shown it to 
Jack in a thousand instances.” . . . “‘ Jack is gone to Jamaica 
and very well, very happy, and is making large collections for 
me, of which you shall participate.” .. . 

Mental preoccupations do not exclude provisions for bodily 
comforts. 

‘“T must beg you to procure me some excellent Cyprus, and 
some of the best Dalmatian wines, about ten dozen of each, & 
send them by the first opportunity to Dublin to the care of the 
(Right) Honble. Theophilus Jones. . . . Adieu, this family sends 
their kindest salutes to yours. Mary remains as yet where she 
was—mats le bon temps viendra.—F. D.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


1773-1774 


[* the autumn of 1773, the Bishop was so immersed in 

politics (he writes to Strange) as to be totally engrossed 
by them. “ My object is to change the whole system of our 
ecclesiastical property, to abolish tithes and to give the clergy 
land in lieu of it ; next to alter entirely the tenure of our epis- 
copal lands, and to enable us to give leases of three lives instead 
of those we now give of 21 years.” 

In the matter of tithes the Bishop’s attitude was wholly 
disinterested and was consistent with the principle which he 
constantly urged to the end of his life, with a view to removing 
what he believed to be a just cause of discontent in Ireland. 

But as to the second of the above projects it must be admitted 
that the Bishop was by no means single-minded in his motives. 
Certainly, as time went on, he contrived to manipulate the 
episcopal leases of Derry for his own purposes, with little regard 
to the interests of his successors in the See. 

The two following letters open the subject of the leases 
and exhibit with naive candour a materialistic standard which 
was only too characteristic of eighteenth-century ecclesiastics 
in matters relating to spiritual benefices. They are addressed 
to his sister Lepel (Lady Mulgrave), to whom he imparts his 
plan for adding to his revenues, well assured of her devotion 
to his interests and of such assistance as it might be in her power 
to give him. (From the originals at Mulgrave Castle.) 


“ To the Right Honble. The Lady Mulgrave, 
“ chez Monsr. Dunot, 
“ Brussells, 
“par Ostend. 
Te UD Teranty 
“Sept. 3, 1773. 
“ My DEAREST SISTER, 
| ‘‘’Tis so long since I have heard from you that I begin 
to fear the Spa Waters have not continued their good effect 
VOL. I. | £31 g* 
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upon you, and my brother has just alarm’d me a good deal by ~ 
informing me of a scheme of yours to bath your feet in them: — 
Sir Digby Legard an old and intimate friend of mine destroy’d ~ 
himself suddenly last year by a similar practice, and the gout 
is so very ticklish a distemper that it is impossible not to dread — 
it where it attacks those we love : if I had not had these appre- — 
hensions to suggest you, I must have troubled you in a few days } 
to beg your assistance if you can give it to promote a scheme — 
I have much at heart, & which perhaps I may not be able to © 
achieve without it—Several of the leases upon my Church lands — 
are within a few years of expiring : the tenants, unable to renew — 
them and unwilling to quit the lands, have offer’d the purchase — 
to me, and they are reduc’d so low that a lease of eight hundred ; 
pounds a year is tender’d to me for ten years purchase which — 
amounts only to eight thousand pounds—if Lord Mulgrave had | 
any money in the funds or otherwise at command and would — 
lend me about four thousand during two or three years, I could ~ 
easily replace it at the end of that time, and in the meantime — 
punctually pay into the hands of your banker the interest it § 
now yields, you leaving with him my bond, or any other Secu- 
rity he desires: this would enable me to realize in a short time ~ 
and with a moderate expense a considerable income for my — 
family, and at the same time secure me from running any risque © 
by not renewing the lease—I am so certain of your accommodat- 
ing me if practicable that I only expound my scheme to you ~ 
which is as profitable as it is simple, and arises from a lucky — 
combination of circumstances which do not often coincide — 
—perhaps if you are not able to assist me at present you May — 
within a twelve month and that would be nearly as advantageous | 
tome. I have several of these leases on the same footing and © 
with a little assistance shall be able to get most of them into © 
my possession—You see my dear love, this is too favorable an _ 

opportunity of perpetuating one’s property to be omitted by 

one who has only a temporary one, and tho’ my income is very » 

considerable at present, yet the enjoyment of it is always dampt — 
by the recollection of its being so transitory & uncertain—the — 
fixing this matter would really give me one of the most affluent — 
and satisfactory Incomes in Ireland as I should not have less _ 
than £7000 a year, & need not save a farthing of it. Adieu 
my dearest Sister—if Lord Mulgrave can entertain the least 

doubt about it, do make him feel how incapable I should be of 
making him a proposal in which he would not be perfectly 

Secure. / 
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“ Dubhn, 
Y Octyr roth: 
“MY DEAREST SISTER, 

‘“T receiv’d yr kind & affectionate letter wth all the 
gratitude it deserv’d and tho’ | see plainly the impossibility you 
are under of complying with my request I have full amends 
made me by distinguishing as plainly your inclination to do so. 
My object in these purchases is very considerable, and as so 
many years of the leases are already expired it reduces their 
price so as to make it worth my while to procure them at any 
rate. My brother (George Lord Bristol) writes me word he 
does (not) care to have money transactions with those he loves ; 
but Augustus has been kind enough to promise me his assistance, 
at least with others as far as he can—in less than five years 
I shall be able, if I can but get the money, to realize near two 
thousand pounds a year, which with my bishoprick would 
enable me to live with almost any body in this country—A 
thousand thanks to you for your attention to me about the 
fossils, I am truly impatient for them—How happy you have 
been before this time in receiving intelligence of dear Constan- 
tine’s return & how mortified he has been poor creature at not 
succeeding : however no success could have yielded him more 
honor than the attempt has done—I long to hear from him at 
length—he must be allow’d to distinguish himself as much by 
the use of his talents as nature has distinguish’d him by the 
portion she has bestow’d of them. Adieu my dearest love— 
this is my tenth letter by this packet : judge if I am fit to con- 
verse any longer. All here are well and most affectionately 
yours and Lord Mulgrave’s. 

“The Rt. Honble. 
“The Lady Mulgrave, 
“ Harley Street, Cavendish Square, 
- london.’ 


The Bishop’s views on the Tithe question, which (as he says) 
engrossed his attention in the autumn of 1773, were formu- 
lated in the following year. He has recorded that in 1774 
he propounded a scheme for remedying the “tithe evil”’ to 
a bench of Bishops assembled at the Primate’s Palace. 
Writing twenty-four years later he sums up the causes of this 
evil from which Ireland was suffering when he planned his 
remedy in 1774, and from which she was still suffering when he 
wrote. 

Apart, he says, from the “injustice ’’ of a Presbyterian or 
a Roman Catholic “ paying a teacher he does not hear,” there 
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was “in Ulster a horrid local grievance ’’: of the two methods 
by which a clergyman collected his tithes, one was: (A) to 
let his tithes to the farmer during his incumbency, and the 
other (B) to farm his tithes to a tithe-farmer (“for peace and 
certainty’s sake”’). In case (A), after the farmer had, at great 
expense, in the course of some years improved his land, the 
value of the tithes doubled. The parson could then easily 
obtain leave from his bishop to effect an exchange of livings 
with some other parson similarly situated (‘‘ with whom he had 
previously compared notes as to values, increase, etc.”), and 
the unfortunate farmer, on a revaluation, was forced to pay 
increased tithes to the new parson. Method (B) was still worse: 
the tithe-farmer—“ all mildness at first ’’—would willingly 
accept the bond of a debtor at a moderate interest, but, a few 
years later when the poor man was hopelessly entangled, the 
tithe-farmer, ‘‘ stripping off the mask,’ would raise the price 
of next year’s tithe beyond its value, and then by distress and 


sale of goods and backed by the bonds of former years would © 


‘‘make himself, the parson and the Established Religion all 
equally hated.”* The Bishop’s “‘ remedy for all evil” was, in 
1774 (he says), what it remained in 1798, namely, that every 


Rector or Vicar, with consent of the patron of the parish and ~ 
of the Bishop of the diocese, should exchange his tithe for land | 


of the same value, the Sheriff summoning twelve men to judge 
of the value, if this was not already agreed upon, a procedure 
usual in the exchange of land. 


The Bishop states that the assembled Bishops accepted — 


his scheme in 1774, “‘ by way of experiment and confined to 


the diocese of Derry.’ The matter, however, dropped in © 


consequence of his illness and other circumstances. Thus the 


evil continued without alleviation. In vain he advocated © 


that an Act of Parliament should be passed on the lines of his 
ieremedy. |) Of) 1774. 
In this year the Bishop’s efforts in the direction of the Irish 


Catholics attained some result. The legislation which he had — 


eagerly worked for at home and abroad was passed, and the 


«Test Act” received the Royal Assent in June, 1774. The 





ith 


Catholics were thus enabled to certify their allegiance to the © 
Sovereign by a declaration prescribed by law. Although no © 


actual privilege was bestowed on them nor any penalties 
removed, this Act has been called by a Catholic writert “ the 


first gleam of legislation in their favour,” and he acknowledges _ 


that they owed it to a Protestant bishop. That it did not 


* See a letter (Add. MSS. 33105, ‘‘ Pelham Papers,” quoted in full in a later chapter). 
t ‘ Life of Arthur O’Leary.” 
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prove as efficacious as was hoped was through no fault of the 
Bishop. 

While many hastened to avail themselves of it, objections 
were raised by some of the Catholic clergy. They were un- 
willing to make known their names and addresses which the 
terms of the Act required them to do. Obstacles of a more 
serious nature arose from Rome, where every means was em- 
ployed to prohibit the Irish from taking the oath of allegiance 
to King George ;* in spite of the fact that their doing so did 
not infringe on their spiritual obedience to the Pope. 
Clement XIV.,t who was friendly to England and who, two 
years before, had given countenance to Hervey, was now dead, 
and a party was in power at the Vatican which aimed at Papal 
Supremacy in all temporal affairs. The Bishop’s annoyance 
and disappointment at these obstacles seem to have led him 
into some exaggeration as to the failure of his measure. Ina 
letter to Strange a few months after the passing of the Act, he 
Says : 

‘“T carried my point for the R. Catholics last Session, and 
got an Act passed enabling them to take Oaths of Allegiance, 
without blending ’*em with the Oath of Supremacy, and tho’ 
the bill passed in concert with themselves, not one has had 


* Some years later the Bishop, alluding to the Test Act of 1774, says: ‘“‘ On the passing 
of that memorable Act Dr. Carpenter, the Popish Archbishop of Dublin, applied imme- 
diately for instructions to regulate his conduct. The affair was agitated in a certain 
Council, composed of seven Cardinals and here (Rome) called the Congregation de Pro- 
paganda Fide, in which all matters relating to Ireland are immediately regulated, and it 
was here determined almost unanimously not to allow a subscription to the Test. The 
Secretary to this Council, a man with whom I have been particularly connected, was 
directed to express their dislike of such a subscription in the strongest terms, and to 
omit no arguments or threats which might deter the Clergy from acquiescing. But before 
this rescript of Papal authority could reach Ireland, Dr. Butler, a man of family and 
titular Metropolitan of Cashel, one educated in the principles of the Gallican (Declaration), 
and strongly attached to the liberties of the Irish Church, had after a strong contest with 
Dr. Carpenter, in a national synod held in Dublin, not only persuaded his own suffragans 
of Cashel, with all their clergy, to subscribe to the Oath, but had even induced the titular 
bishops of Meath and of Wexford, two suffragans of Dr. Carpenter’s, and many private 
_ priests of that diocese to follow theirexample. This refractory behaviour was immediately 
notified to Rome. In the answer, Dr. Carpenter was commended and thanked for the 
steadyness of his conduct, and Dr. Butler, with his followers, were proscribed as schisma- 
ticks. Test or no Test has ever since decided upon the promotion of every Popish eccle- 
_ siastick in Ireland, and a friend of mine who had long been soliciting the coadjutorship of 

Armagh has been excluded hitherto, upon the supposition of being a subscriber (to the 
Test). . . . The objections to the Test are founded on two points. First the injury done 
by it to the Stuart family, most of whose friends at this Court (Vatican) would readily 
swear allegiance to the Parliament King (George) as they call him, but cannot be induced 
to abjure the lawful one. The next most powerful objection derives from the irreparable 
injury brought upon the Pope’s supremacy, who, being stript by this Act, as he is by the 
four propositions of the Gallican Church, of all his dearest & his only formidable prero- 
gatives, remains like Pompey in his decline, ‘ Magni nominis umbra.’ . . . Rather than 
permit an abridgment of her privileges Rome would forgo a Toleration of her religion.”’ 
(Bishop of Derry to Pery, Rome, July 21st, 1778. App. to 8th Report, Hist. MSS. Com., 
page 197, Part I.) 

¢ Clement XIV. survived the expulsion of the Jesuits little more than a year. His 
health gave way in the summer of 1774 and he died in September, not without suspicion 
of being poisoned, as a victim of their vengeance. 
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courage, or honesty enough to avail himself of it, and thus 
they preclude themselves from all further indulgence.’’* 

Disgusted as he was by the intrigues of the Vatican, the 
Bishop was the more bent on promoting Gallican principles 
among the Irish Catholics; while his enthusiasm for liberty 
of conscience and equality of rights urged him to advocate 
with unabated ardour the total removal of Catholic disabilities. 
At the same time, as if to guard against any imputation of 
his having personal leanings towards the Roman Catholic 
religion, he spoke in private with contempt and even with 
shocking levity of its most sacred tenets. 

The following letter on the subject of Education shows the 
wide range of the Bishop’s philanthropic designs, and among all 
his epistolary effusions 1s one of the most remarkable for per- 
spicacity and originality of outlook. It is addressed f (“‘ London- 
derry, July 2, 1774’’) to John H. Hutchinson, the eminent 
Irish lawyer and statesman, congratulating him on his appoint- 
ment of Provost—‘“as of all the countries I have visited I 
know of none in the remotest corner of Europe that stands so 
much in need of a liberal education. I feel the same satisfac-. 
tion in our new Provost as a keen sportsman does at the dawn 
of day after a long winter night. The superiority of his talents 
and the extensiveness of his views, his prominence in this 
country, and his zeal as well as his interest to serve a community 
in which he holds so considerable a property, and of which he 
has so long been a principal leader, must make every good 
citizen rejoice at seeing his sphere enlarged when his talents 
could no longer be so. It is now about twelve or fourteen 
hundred years since the youths of all Europe were entrusted 
only to the care of the pedants and bigots of each nation and 
the result has been what might naturally be expected a total 
want of useful knowledge and of real religion. The education 
of Greece and Rome seems to have been the true foundation 
of all those superior virtues & talents which distinguished the 
great men of those countries, but I have never read of any of 
their children being sent to the College of Augurs to learn the 
rights of citizens or of mankind. Great lawyers, great generals, 
and eminent philosophers, allowed young men to attend them, 
and stimulated the rising generation as much by precept as 
by example to emulate their ancestors. The sciences were 
taught by the philosophers, and the priests were limited to the 


* Letter to Strange, January 17, 1775. Egerton MSS., 2001, page 69. See also a 
letter in our Appendix, dated November 12, 1774. 


t Hist. Commission Report 12, Appendix IX., page 280, MSS.-of the Earl of Donough- 
more. | 
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temples of their gods, the only precincts in which our modern 
priests are not to be seen. Might I venture to hint to you one 
circumstance, which, though mentioned by almost every 
theorist in education, has been omitted by all practitioners, it 
is the study of agriculture ? The country clergyman who has 
little to do and the country gentleman who has nothing, would 
by having early principles of this excellent science instilled 
into him, find great resources in himself, and supply consider- 
able ones to his poor neighbours. The purest Roman Authors 
have written on this subject and some excellent French ones, 
and the general principles of agriculture seem to be common 
to all climates. ’Tis a pity likewise that mechanical powers 
are not more extensively studied that our country squires and 
country clergy might be the better able to remove the gTOSS 
ignorance of our country farmers. Should you be able to 
establish a point of this sort it would, even in our time, advance 
the culture of this country above a century, for all the imple- 
ments of husbandry are so ignorantly constructed that the 
works of husbandry are made doubly expensive. But what 
shall I say to you of the young candidates for Orders, who after 
ten years passed at school and four at the University offer 
themselves for ordination, with as little knowledge of their 
profession, as if they expected a full conveyance of it by the 
imposition of hands. The only country in Europe that has not 
a relative education is His Majesty’s dominions. Here at the 
age of twenty-one a man has his profession to choose and to 
learn; he is equally fit for all and for none. The world is 
all before him where to choose his way. Abroad there are 
Seminaries for young ecclesiastics, particular schools, tutors 
and halls for lawyers & physicians, academies for the military, 
and at Padua there is a professor of botany and agriculture in 
which he makes annual experiments of various manures and 
different sorts of tillage. The Parochial Clergy abroad, not- 
withstanding they have no competitors nor any spurs from a 
dissenting ministry, are great adepts in all the speculative and 
technical parts of their profession; but here there are many 
candidates for Orders who scarce understand, and many who 
sign the articles and subscribe our Canons, without under- 
standing the one, or having ever read the other. But I hope 
for better times.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


1774 


WO letters, now at Mulgrave Castle, addressed by the 

Bishop to his brother-in-law Phipps, Lord Mulgrave, 

find place here. Relating to a proposed exchange of certain 
livings, they are highly characteristic of the Bishop’s ways : 


ise Danny. 
“ January 15th, 1774. 
‘““MyY DEAR LORD, 

‘Tho’ I know your aversion to writing, & that I 
myself have as much employment that way as I well know © 
how to manage, yet I could not refrain from acquainting you 
that there is a Clergyman in this Diocese who is very earnest 
to quit it, & remove to England—What is that to you ?—a 
great deal perhaps if you continue to interest yourself for your 
amiable friend Forster as much as you did: for the benefice is 
worth between five & six hundred pounds a year, and if what 
he now possesses be worth a little more than three I could 
almost answer for it that My Parson who has the Anglo manta 
upon him would readily exchange, & yours if he has not got the 
Hiberno (phobia?) wpon Him may almost double his income : 
how far you will like this scheme I cannot tell, but I am sure 
that both Foster and I should be well pleased—He with getting 
a most lucrative Benefice, and I with acquiring a most valuable 
& Instructive Friend—this is one of the very few methods in 
which I am at liberty to show either my esteem of Him, & my 
unalterable attachment to you, & that very circumstance 
makes me the more cautious of letting such an occasion slip. 
Send me therefore your & your friend’s sentiments on this 
subject and let me know if I am to be happy enough to give 
you this trifling instance of my affection & gratitude. It is 
hardly possible to describe the many agreeable circumstances 
of my situation here, and how often I please myself with the 
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thoughts of the satisfaction you would have in sharing them 
with me: the Clergy here among whom I live very much are in 
general better Scholars, less rustick, and worthier men than 
our Suffolk ones, and there are some few who are really superior 
& true Vicars of Wakefield—if you could persuade yr self to 
pass the water at Port Patrick I would gladly receive you at 
the water-side, & I am much mistaken if we did not pass some 
months together to our mutual satisfaction—Adieu & believe 
me ever yrs most affectionately, 


‘“ FREDERICK DERRY. 


‘‘ My best love to my Sister, though she don’t write me, & 
my wife sends hers to ye all. 

‘To the Rt. Honble. the Lord Mulgrave, 

‘Harley Street, 
“ London.” 
i Eas Derry, 
“March 5th, 1774. 

“MY DEAR Lorp, 

“Iam truely mortified that my scheme for accommo- 
dating Mr. Forster does not suit you, however time I hope will 
give us an opportunity of accomplishing your wishes—tho’ 
you have certainly forgot the method, which was that Lord 
Shelburne, or some Person having a friend in Ireland to provide 
for, should make him over to me. 

Even Doctor Neve* I cannot provide for but by exchange, 
which has been twice negotiated and has twice failed—’tis 
vexatious to find that so narrow a strip of Water should separate 
one like the River Styx from all one’s friends without having 
the good effects of its neighbour Lethe of making one forget 
them too. I am in the finest climate, upon the best soil, and in 
the midst of one of the noblest prospects in all the King’s do- 
minion and excepto quod non simul esses caetera Laetus. Adieu, 
send me better news of my dear Sister & yourself, & believe 
ever most affectionately & gratefully yours F. D. 

“ To the Rt. Honble. 

“The Lord Mulgrave, t 
“in Harley Street, 
‘ London.” 


During the rest of the year 1774 our story is carried on by 
letters among the Strange Papers in the British Museum. The 


* Dr. Neve, his wife’s uncle, who had married Lady Davers’s sister, 
t Lord Mulgrave died 1775. 
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Bishop and his wife are shown in residence at Derry or gone 
on a visit to Dublin. While the Bishop corresponded with his 
‘Montaigne ’’—His Excellency Monsieur Strange, H.B.M.’s 
Resident in Venice—Mrs. Hervey wrote to Mrs. Strange about 
a romantic incident likely to appeal to the susceptibilities of 
both ladies. Her letter shows Mrs. Hervey as possessing the 
qualities of sense and sensibility—in other words as being not 
only sensible in the modern meaning of the term, but also 
‘sensible’ in the meaning which she herself attaches to it : 


“ Dublin, 
“May ye 17, 1774. 
‘DEAR MADAM, 

‘Tho’ we have never been in correspondence, I flatter 
myself we have been always in friendship: I mean that state 
of mind wch makes one take a share in all ye good or evil 
wch may have befallen each other. It is in this dependence on 
your side, and with a sincere assurance of it on mine, that I take 
the liberty to enter upon a very delicate subject without further 
preface—About three weeks ago I was agreeably surprised by 
having a very pretty young woman introduced to me as your 
niece. She was brought to Ireland by a Lady of quality who 
saw her at Bath, and liked her so well that she proposed the party 
to her, & she has been mightily admired here. But unfortunately 
this Lady (who is Lady Betty Cobbe (born Beresford) a sister 
of Lord Tyrone’s) had a Tutor for her son, who being a sensible 
young man, was liked by this sensible young woman. They 
were both entangled before they knew where they were, and a 
private marriage was the consequence. Upon the discovery of 
it some months after, the resentment of Mr. Cobbe and Lady 
Betty was so great as to oblige them both to leave ye house 
precipitately. The publication of his marriage lost a fellow- 
ship he had in England, and his tutorship here ; and her father, 
instead of three thousand pounds gives her but one. Thus 
things stand at present, as she has just told me; and that she 
has not presumed to write to any of her relations, which made 
me offer myself to apprise you of it; lest it might be misre- 
presented by the offended party, which if it should, I entreat 
you not to rely on it. She was brought here this morning, by 
Mrs. Coote, wife of Dean Coote, who took her into her house and 
protection on her being obliged to leave ye other. She has 
there miscarried through the violence of her agitation and dis- 
tress, but seems well recovered, and is very fortunate in having 
met with so kind a friend. Mrs. Coote speaks with the greatest 
tenderness and friendship, and seems to think well of her in 
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every respect except the imprudence of her marriage with 
regard to pecuniary matters, and the impropriety of it with 
regard to her patroness—both faults to be sure, but I hope 
you will think venial ones, and such as her situation for some 
time to come will abundantly punish. Mr. Coote tells me that 
Mr. Butson (who is your nephew) would have been very advan- 
tageously plac’d with a nobleman in England, if this affair had 
been concealed a little longer, or that Lady Betty had restrained 
her complaint against him. Now their whole resource is his 
taking Orders immediately (wch he is to do), and getting a 
curacy of £50 a year here ; for her Father has prohibited her 
return to England. My L. Chancellor has shown them some 
kindness, and if they had gone over this year might have 
reconciled her friends; which I hope may be done before 
penury and distress have made them disagreeable to each other— 
a circumstance which is too little considered in these cases ; 
where one shd hastily turn from what might have been to what is. 
You will easily see that my situation with regard to my daughters 
made some difficulties to me ; but some notice, and all the little 
alleviation in my power, I could not deny to a young woman in 
such distress, who was not in her own country, and who was 
niece to Mrs. Strange, and I shall be very happy if I may prove 
ye instrument of procuring some consolation to her either from 
you, or others ; give me leave now to congratulate you on Mr. 
Strange’s appointment, to wish you all possible happiness & 
good from it ; and to assure you that Iam Madam, 
“ Your affectionate & obedient 
‘“ Humble servant, 
HERVE 

““My Lord desires his kind comps: to you ... my son 

is well at Jamaica.” 


It may well be that the writer of this admirable letter 
was the more inclined to compassionate the situation of the 
young and too “ sensible ”’ lovers, that she recalled how by her 
own girlish love-match, she herself had but narrowly escaped the 
stress of poverty which might have “‘ made her and her husband 
disagreeable to each other.” 

Not the less would her daughters be directed to take warning 
from this young lady’s imprudent marriage and to favour as 
suitors men of substantial fortunes. 

The Bishop, with little of his wife’s sensibility, makes hu- 
morous allusion to the young couple in a letter to Strange 
a year later: “I have not heard of Mr. & Mrs. Butson since I 
left Dublin—she is very pretty and has married a very ugly 
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diminutive husband which in a land of Hercules and Adonis 
is not very promising.” And thus, shorn of all romance, 
these lovers, ill-assorted and improvident, pass out of our 
chronicles. 

Extracts from the Bishop’s letters to Strange at Venice 
suffice to show the bent of his thoughts and interests at this time. 


“ Londonderry, 
© July 27, 1774. 
“Where are you, my dear Friend, and why do I no longer 
hear from you ? Do your new honors sitt so heavy on you as to 
be unwieldy ?.. .”’ 


(The Bishop offers to share expenses with Strange in sending 
Fortis to the Apennines.) ‘“‘ Fortis wishes to go over to Abbazia 
and to coast along the rest of the Gulf. What think you of his 
going over to the Phlegraean fields of Thessaly, and comparing 
them with those of Naples? ...I have another scheme of 
inviting him (to go) to the Crim Tartary where we have lately 
discovered that some Irish officers had made themselves under- 
stood by means of the Erse language. Allow it would be 
curious to trace this Erse language into Tartary ; and perhaps 
find at last that Babel made no confusion of tongues—but here 
lay your finger on your mouth. . . . How does dear Madame 
Montaigne (Mrs. Strange). Give her one salutation for my 
sake, . . . Jack is in Jamaica, all the rest well... .” | 


re Opa D Tg ty 
' Dec; 20, 7a 


‘“T long to hear that Madame Montaigne grows a little fat, 
and of course that she looks ten years younger than when I 
left her. . . . As for you I should be sorry you bereaved the world 
of as much instruction as your studious vigils prepare for us, 
and therefore I should not wish your body a pound heavier, 
lest your mind should partake of it. Your diplomatick business 
does very well for an interlude between the Acts of physical 
excursions and physical dissertations, but if you were married 
to it, | am certain you would nauseate it, as much as Sir John 
Brute would an hogshead of Claret if he enjoyed it by the same 
tenure. As to the engravings (from drawings) of the Giant’s 
Causeway I fairly confess to you Dell’ Acqua demands a higher 
price than I care to give. Bitio has made ten drawings of this 
Phenomenon, which at 80 sequins per piece would amount to 
about 400 pounds of our money. I am here engaged in various 
expensive schemes as building Churches & parsonages, support- 
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ing farmers’ societies for the advancement of tillage &c. &c. 
These projects leave me only pocket-money for other amuse- 
ments, and no great funds for expensive objects. I should be 
glad therefore to suspend these volcanick engravings. Besides 
this, Dell’ Acqua has various plans of Shanahan’s to finish ; 
and the poor man’s bread and character depend upon the publi- 
cation of them. When Dell’ Acqua has finished them, perhaps 


my great expenses here may be diminished. . . . I ordermy 
banker by this post to pay fifty pounds into the hands of yours, 
of which I doubt not your discreet use.’ . . . (He describes 


how a rouleau of drawings may be sent by the post to the 
Foreign Secretary’s Office in London “ from whence it may be 
franked hither (Londonderry) and so the expense of postage be 
only from Venice to London, which cannot exceed a guinea ; 
but if that is not feasible, for God’s sake contrive some method 
that may quench our Volcanick thirst.”) . . . 

~ When does Fortis set out (for Dalmatia, his second jour- 
ney), pray tell him there are not five people in this Island 
(Ireland) who can read Italian—so no hopes of vending his 
book. This country is full of volcanick matter—we have 
discovered a new Giant’s Causeway near Lough Neagh, 60 miles 
from the old, and joining to a large mass of cinders. . . . Adieu, 
how shall I finish without a word to Madame Montaigne? I 
wish I was near her if it were only to give her my blessing. 
No daughters married yet, though great expectation.” 


MI ELILVS 
© Jan. 27,1775. 

‘“. . . Much gratified finding you so interested about the 
Basaltes which, notwithstanding the few specimens given to the 
world, is (a subject) as yet, little understood.” 

~ Bitio is in raptures with your proposal of his visiting 
the Haute Auvergne, but as it will take some time, and as I 
hope to persuade him to visit Staffa this year I believe the 
Auvergne must give way till the time when probably I may 
accompany him. Indeed I think all you could say about 
Basaltes must be imperfect unless you had seen some accurate 
drawings of the caverns and fields of Staffa. . . . Shane’s Castle 
Causeway is not yet sufficiently laid open for a draughtsman 
ma COpy it. 2..." 


pel erny. 
“March 25, 1775. 


The Bishop complains that Strange’s last letter from 
Venice cost twelve shillings unnecessarily because it was not sent 
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to the State Secretary’s Office in London, who “ would frank 
anything.” He thanks Strange for two excellent views of 
Monte Segaliggo “in a stronger style than Bitio’s (which) 


please me proportionately more.” “‘ Bitio will not leave us this 
summer, for Staffa is not yet copied ...in the meantime 
send me (views of) Velo & Castel Nuovo. . . . (About inter- 


change of books) why don’t you send me Caesarotti’s Demos- 
thenes volume by volume, instead of serving up the whole dinner 
at once, as if a man could eat every dish at the same time.” 

“Why should not Fortis go on to Sicily ? Can you trust 
the rogue so far out of my sight, and out of leading strings ? 
Should he go through the Calabrias what might we not expect ! 
—tata loca nullius ante trita pede—but would he be veracious ? 
. . . Why do you decline Fortis’s voyage into Servia to examine 
that Convent of Manuscripts ? Do you think such a treasure 
no object ? . . . Has Conte Soppe sent no wine for me ? 

“As to Mr. Edwards—as I want a tutor for my youngest 
son (Frederick William) now about six years old, I know of no 
certificate more satisfactory than yours, but I could wish for a 
mathematical and physical turn in my tutor—I do not mean 
Medicinal, but merely physical. I should wish also for some 
knowledge in the languages, and, above all, a perfect gentle- — 
ness of temper—which alone can suit my child. What is his 
religion ? and would he be fit for Ordination ? or must I provide 
for himin some other way ? Inabout nine or ten years he might 
accompany the child abroad, as I did Jack, & give him the cream 
of Italy, without risk of its turning sour on his stomach... . 
Might I trouble you to inquire at Padua for the Abdate who made 
the model of my bridge—two or three bridges are on the point 
of being built on a smaller scale, and by way of essay for when 
the larger is undertaken. . . .These two (presumably the tutor and 
the Abbate) might embark together at Leghorn, & in one month 
would reach the city of Cork. . . . Our stipends to the tutors 
here are usually £30. As to your pictures (for sale) you might 
as well send them to Pontus as to Ireland, we are E ... ’tis 
true, but fullas barbarous as the Tomitano. .. . 

‘““ My best love to dear Madame Montaigne who might some- 
times revive me with a billet-doux. . . . Je lui baise les mains, 
destout mon’ coeur.’? 07), | 


(Derry? 
“ April 13 (1775). 
“|, . Within the last few days I have lost the kindest and 
the most affectionate brother. This has blunted in me every 
sense of pleasure, and left me a mass and lump of inanimate 
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matter. He has testified his kindness for me to the last ;* but 
no accession to wealth, especially to one in my situation, can 
compensate for the loss of a real friend—in my circumstances in 
life one seeks rather to share the comforts of life, than to accu- 
mulate them. Neither his honors, nor his rank, nor his property, 
can make me any amends for losing him. I cannot but regret 
him as long as I live.”’ 

George, Earl of Bristol, who died unmarried on March 18, 
1775, was succeeded by his next brother, Augustus. Augustus 
having no (legitimate) child the Bishop now became heir- 
presumptive to the Earldom. 

The two next letters, addressed by the Bishop to William 
_ Legge, second Earl of Dartmouth, in America, touch on American 
aftairs. In the first, dated Derry, May 23, 1775, he ascribes ‘‘ the 
rebellious spirit in the central provinces of America to the 
exportation of nearly 33,000 fanatical & hungry republicans 
from Ireland in the course of a few years.’ The land in Ire- 
land, he continues, is uncultivated, and he regrets that his 
own brethren have not laid the foundation of an extensive 
cultivation of the island. He remarks on “the progress of 
independence and a manifest increase among the inhabitants 
of a republican spirit,” and believes it results “ greatly from the 
non-residence of the clergy, who leave extensive and populous 
parishes to the care of an indigent curate, an ignorant priest 
and a factious dissenting minister.” + 

In the second letter, dated Derry, June 25,1775, he announces 
that “a vessel is this moment arrived at our quay in 28 
days from Philadelphia, and brings letters from thence.” These 
letters, he says, are “‘ replete with exultation on their success 
against the Fort of Ticonderoga.” ‘‘ Congress is determined 
that all American ports should be shut on the 2oth July; 
and New York & North Carolina had determined not to avail 
themselves of the privilege granted them by Parliament.” . 
Universal Armament in America, & the Colonies unanimous 
in defence of American freedom.’’ Meanwhile, from Lord 
Dartmouth’s correspondence we find John Augustus (Jack) 
arrived in his ship at Pensacola, West Florida, and proceeding 
thence with presents of plants and tobacco from the Governor 
to Lord Dartmouth.§ 


* George, Earl of Bristol. He left the Bishop £10,000. 


} Horace Walpole wrote (March 20, 1775): ‘‘ Lord Bristol is dead at Bath. He was 
born to the gout from his mother’s family, but starved himself to keep it off. This brought 
on paralytic strokes which have dispatched him.” 

i Hist. MSS. Com., Report 14, Appendix X., page 303. MSS. of the Earl of Dartmouth. 

§ Hist. MSS. Comm., Jbdid., page 269. Letter of Governor Peter Chester to the Earl 
of Dartmouth, dated Pensacola, February 13, 1775. 
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CHAPTER XV 


WESLEY AND THE BISHOP’S RELIGION 


1775 


A VISIT of John Wesley to Derry in the summer of 1775 

suggests some review here of our “ chameleon’ Bishop 
in his religious aspect. He now appears not only as a sym- 
pathizer with that great evangelist, but also—rather unexpected 
—as a devout exponent of sacred mysteries. 

Wesley, at this time in his seventy-third year, records in 
his diary : 

“ Tune 4th (1775)—being Whit Sunday, the Bishop preached 
a useful sermon on the blasphemy of the Holy Ghost. He is 
both a good writer and a good speaker. And he celebrated 
the Lord’s Supper with admirable solemnity.” 

“ Tuesday 6. The Bishop invited me to dinner, and told 
me: ‘I know you do not love our hours and will therefore 
order dinner to be on table between 2 and 3 o’clock.’ We had 
a piece of boiled beef and an English pudding—This is true 
good-breeding. The Bishop is entirely easy and unaffected in 
his whole behaviour, exemplary in all parts of worship, plenteous 
in good works.” (Wesley’s Journal, XVI., 107.) 

This was not the first visit of Wesley to Derry. On Whit 
Sunday, May 30, 1773, he had dined in the neighbourhood 
at the house of a gentleman, ‘‘ where,’ he says, ‘‘ were five 
clergymen besides me, all of whom attended the preaching 
every evening. One would imagine from the friendship of 
the clergy, joined with the good-will both of the Bishop and 
the Dean, the society would increase swiftly, but in fact it does 
not increase at all.” (XIV., page 59.) 

The Bishop has been accused of hypocrisy, in his association — 
with Wesley. But surely, whatever his shortcomings, hypocrisy 
was not one of them. Nor was his “curiously compounded | 
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nature’’ (as it has been called) devoid of an admixture of 
religion. 

While the Bishop encouraged his clergy to attend the 
discourses of Wesley, it seems too much to assert that he was a 
‘patron of dissent ’’ as he has been designated by Mant and 
others ; although during his visits to Bath he was often of the 
congregation of Whitfield, Romanis, Fletcher, etc., in the chapel 
of Lady Huntingdon, of whom his sister, Lady Mary Fitzgerald 
(newly “converted” from a “ worldly ” life), was an earnest 
follower, and thither he had been led, it is said, by Lady Betty 
Cobbe—presumably before the episode in which that “ lady 
of quality’ has already figured in our chronicles. 

The Bishop seems indeed to have had a genuine regard 
for Wesley, who, by the way, unlike his ‘“‘ Wesleyan ” successors, 
was always a warm advocate for the principles of episcopacy. 
The Bishop ordained one of Wesley’s preachers for the sole pur- 
pose (as he told the gentleman when he ordained him) that 
he “ might assist that good man, and not allow him to work 
himself to death.’’ This speaks for the Bishop’s kindness of 
heart ; but that he was capable of finer feelings than those 
arising from mere good nature is shown by an incident which 
it seems appropriate to relate here. Once when he was holding 
a Confirmation in his Cathedral, among the Candidates was an 
orphan girl, the darling of her aged grandfather, who stood 
close to her at the ceremony. As she knelt to receive the 
Episcopal Benediction the old man, with touching affection, 
approached to place his hands upon her head. The Chaplain 
attempted to stop this unconventional behaviour, but the 
Bishop, touched by the old man’s tenderness, forbade the inter- 
ference of his subordinate, saying finely: ‘‘ Nay, mine is the 
benediction of office, his the benediction of love. Why should 
they not be joined ?”’ 

Among the Bishop’s enemies, Lord Charlemont in particular 
has accused him of being a “ Deist’’ and a “ blasphemer.”’ 
But the Bishop’s advocacy of Skelton’s ‘‘ Deism Revealed ” 
would appear to bea sufficient refutation of the first indictment. 
It may be added that while the stricter among the Churchmen 
of the eighteenth century were apt to stigmatize indiscriminately 
as “ Deist ’’ anyone who deviated from the accepted teachings 
of the Established Church, the designation Deist might with 
little scruple be opprobriously employed, as a sure weapon 
wherewith to hit an adversary ; and it was only a brave man, 
or one too highly-placed to be assailed, who would not fear 
such an assault. The Bishop, however, was certainly no 
coward ; he cared little for conventional opinion, and still 
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less for the strictures of his brother divines. Whatever the 
aberrations of the Bishop from the straight and narrow pathway 
of the Thirty-nine Articles may have been, they would probably 
now be deemed no more incompatible with Christianity than 
are the views of many of the more enlightened churchmen of 
our own day. But, until comparatively recent times, those 
who did not implicitly accept a literal exposition of Old Testa- 
ment stories, or who dared to question nice calculations regarding 
the age of the Earth or of the human race, as revealed by 
Biblical dates and genealogies, were looked on as infidels by 
divines of the old school. The Bishop’s geological studies 
and wide intercourse with Continental savants would have 
inclined him to speculations on such matters which were opposed 
to the then accepted teachings of the Church. It may be 
noted, in passing, that the Bishop in his youth lived in an 
atmosphere where religious dogmas were freely discussed and 
criticized. In his childhood and youth the Court of George 
II., led by Queen Caroline, had favoured broad views, though 
the term ‘‘ broad church’? was then unknown, while “ low- 
church’’ expressed—strangely as it may seem—-what would 
in our time be styled ‘“ broad.’”’ The Queen’s friend, Lord 
Hervey, the Bishop’s father, was the special patron of Dr. 
Conyers Middleton, who had caused great stir in religious 
circles by the publication of his heterodox doctrine on miracles, 
and Lady Hervey, who in her widowhood read much on religious 
subjects, was herself inclined to the views of Middleton. 

That the Bishop was a “‘ free thinker ”’ in the literal sense 
he would have been the first to affirm, certainly he warmly 
advocated freedom of thought in religion, while his fraternizing 
with Roman Catholics and Presbyterians alike was little appre- 
ciated or understood by members of the Established Church. 

The late distinguished Primate Alexander, who was himself 
at one time Bishop of Derry, is said to have testified to the 
theological erudition of Bishop Hervey. A sermon thought 
to have been by Hervey came into the possession of the Primate, 
and now belongs to his daughter. It bears no date, but is 
prefaced ‘‘ Christmas ;”’ its text is “‘ Blessed is he whosoever 
shall not be offended in me.’’ Adapted to the understanding 
of a simple, unlearned congregation, it is a plain and rather 
common-place exposition of the chief objections entertained 
by Jews and Gentiles to the Divine Mission of Christ. The Theo- 
logy seems to be perfectly orthodox, though not particularly 
explicit—e.g., the Godhead of Christ is not stated in words ; 
but he points to the divine origin of Christ’s miracles which he 
contrasts with the “‘ cooked up” impostures of ‘‘ pagan Augurs 
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and priests’”’ and with the later “forgeries of Christian 
times.” 

The sermon is wholly free from “‘ Methodism,” “‘ Enthusiasm,” 
‘ Extravagance ” and all the other qualities which worldlings 
reprobated in Evangelical preaching. It contains a few words 
—possibly thought to be due to the preacher’s position asa 
Protestant Bishop—about the decisions not only of private 
persons, but of Churches and Councils “ being immediately 
superseded ”’ when ‘“ God sends a prophet into the world and 
ittests his mission with signs and miracles.” 

The closing passage is characteristic of the unemotional 
and conventional religion from which Whitfield and the Wesleys 
revolted: ‘“‘ Lastly let us who have happily escaped these 
prejudices which biased the understandings of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, take care to live up to that light and knowledge we profess. 
Tt will be little advantage to us to have avoided errors in our 
opinions, while we practise them in our lives; nay, it will be 
a great aggravation of our guilt, if, notwithstanding all the 
assistances and motives to virtue afforded us by the Gospel, we 
lead more profligate and abandoned lives than those who were 
assisted only by the dictates of natural reason. Let us always 
remember the declaration of our blessed Saviour, ‘to whom 
much is given of him shall much be required,’ that as Christi- 
anity has afforded us the means of attaining much higher degrees 
of happiness than we could have arrived to by the light of 
nature, so, if we neglect these advantages we shall necessarily 
increase our punishment.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


1775-1776 


\A YE have now to turn again to the Bishop’s correspondence 
with his friend Strange, of Venice, which continued 
throughout these years : 


BAB aay yi 


‘ONov..9, 17751 

“My dear Friend I should feel much pleasure in concurring 
with you to employ Festari (an Italian engraver), but the truth 
is that you and my son Jack have so over-drawn me at my 
banker’s that I have been obliged to pay him a considerable 
interest for the money he has advanced. . . . 

“?Tis a pity,’ the Bishop continues, “that Fortis loses 
the confidence of those who employ him. He has talents for 
anything, an high relish for his employment, and a constitution 
equal to the fatigue of it.”’ 

Adverting to domestic affairs of great interest, he exclaims : 

“Would you believe it, Trant* made proposals to my eldest 
daughter ! and she took some time to consider it, but it ended 
in a negative; and then he addressed the younger (Elizabeth) 
who did not hesitate in her refusal—probably because she had 
not the first offer. Mary is now likely to be married to Lord 
Erne of this kingdom—He is a most unexceptionable man, who 
will have about {9000 a year, possesses a very beautiful seat 
in our neighbourhood, and is in love with her to the eyes. Un- 
fortunately he is a widower and has children—this staggers 
her, and though I expect the conclusion before Christmas, yet 
perhaps after all it may go off. At all events you and dear 


* Dominic Trant, Esq., of Dunkettle, co. Cork, had lately lost his wife. He had anti- 
quarian tastes. In a letter to Strange, written at Londonderry, where he was the guest 
of the Bishop, Trant writes (July 12, 1775) that he hopes to start soon on an expedition to 
the Giant’s Causeway with the Bishop. Sir Charles Davers and Commodore Hervey 
being his Lordship’s guests had prevented the Bishop starting. Being rejected by the 
Bishop’s daughters, Trant married a few months later a sister of Lord Chancellor Fitz- 
Gibbon, afterwards Earl of Clare. 
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Madame Montaigne shall know ihe issue. I wish you were 
at hand to wear cockades.”’ 


Lord Erne (John, second Baron and eventually first Earl) 
had lost his wife but a few months when he courted Mary 
Hervey. He was many years older than she, and had two sons 
and two daughters. Any hesitation, however, on her part 
having been overcome, her father’s expectation of an engage- 
ment by Christmas was fulfilled. 

The new year of 1776 opened with preparations for the 
wedding, which took place on February 22. A month 
earlier, in a letter to Strange dated “ Derry, Jan. 23, 1776,” 
the Bishop already anticipates the plans of “‘ Lord and Lady 
Erne.” “‘I am so busy, my dear friend, in preparation for 
my daughter’s marriage that I have scarce time to acknowledge 
your last kind letter... . At present we have some idea of 
passing next summer at Valdagno and should be obliged to you 
for ascertaining the price of the best house there, either by the 
week or the month, whether it be necessary to carry a Cook 
there, or if we can be supplied by a ¢ratteury at a certain price 
by the head. If we go, Lord and Lady Erne would accompany 
us, and my second daughter (Elizabeth) unless she be estab- 
lished before that time. We should pass through the Tyrol 
and arrive about the middle or end of June, which I reckon 
the best season. It will then be time enough to settle about 
Festari, who would scarcely chuse to leave his bread at Valdagno 
to feed upon stones and Volcanick Mountains. The rest of the 
summer I should wish to pass at Cattaro, Raguoa, or some such 
classical retirement. 

“What is become of the young man you recommended to 
me for my second son, who has no common capacity, and 
whom I wish to instruct out of the ordinary school forms 
(namely in) the mathematicks, mechanicks, all parts of experi- 
mental philosophy as it is called, the spirit of history, Ethics, 
and the modern languages—leaving Greek ad Graecas Calendas, 
& Latin till we found it necessary. fe 

After alluding to drawings belonging to him which are in 
Strange’s hands the Bishop remarks : 

“T would as soon trust an Antiquary with my medals, or 
a rake with my mistress as you with my drawings. There is no 
law for a lawyer, nor no confidence in a virtuoso. The only 
idea he has of meum and tuum is to make them both suum— 
accustomed from his pursuits to plunder the universe, he 
rejects the idea of private property, till that property becomes 
his own, but I don’t think these drawings can be in better 
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hands than yours except my own, and if you will give us a 
dissertation on them, and ascertain the expence of reducing 
and engraving them, I will fairly make you a present of them 
all, as a testimony not only of my friendship but of the high 
idea I have of your physico-geographical abilities...” 

The Bishop’s projected tour abroad was postponed till 
the following year. In the meantime, during the summer of 
1776, he accomplished his long-planned exploration of the 
Island of Staffa with Bitio, who was to make drawings of the 
rocks in order to compare them with the Giant’s Causeway and 
others of like construction. 

No accounts of the Bishop’s doings at Staffa are forth- 
coming, but a long letter written from Oban, June 23, 1776, will 
be found in our Appendix, giving minute details of his journey 
thither, before crossing the Island of Mull to “‘ Immortal Stafia.” 

That he accomplished the object of his expedition we 
gather from another source. During the Bishop’s absence 
from Derry, a distinguished visitor arrived there. Arthur 
Young, who later was to become on intimate terms with the 
Bishop, although at present he was not acquainted with him, 
makes the following entry in his ‘‘ Tour in Ireland,’ under date 
August 7, 1776: | 

“In the morning (after arriving at Derry) went to the 
Bishop’s Palace, to leave my letters of recommendation ; but 
I was informed of my misfortune in his being out of the kingdom. 
He was on a voyage to Staffa, and had sent home some of the 
stones of which it consists. They appeared perfectly to 
resemble in shape, colour and smell those of the Giant’s Cause- 
way.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE BEGINNINGS OF DOWNHILL 


ANE es YOUNG, continuing his tour, notes that after 

his visit to Derry he “‘ went by Magillan, for the sake of 
seeing the shell of the new house building on the sea-coast by 
the Bishop of Derry which will be a large and convenient 
edifice when it is finished. It stands on a bold shore where a 
tree 1s a rarity.” 

We are here introduced to one of the Bishop’s proclivities 
to which reference has not been made hitherto—namely, his 
love of building, which was later to amount to a_ passion. 
In allusion to it the Irish wags nicknamed him ‘the Edifying 
Bishop.” While its most praiseworthy aspect was exhibited 
in the building of churches and chapels—the erection of spires 
being a special hobby—and while he reconstructed the old 
palace of Derry, moreover adding to it a secondary house 
nearly as large (called “the Casino’’), the special objects on 
which, in Ireland, the Bishop gratified his passion for building 
were the two palatial edifices which he erected for his personal 
pleasure on the episcopal lands. The “ shell’? which Young 
saw in the summer of 1776 was that of the first of these, Down- 
hill, which became the favourite residence of the Bishop. The 
second, Ballyscullion, begun ten years after Downhill, will be 
described in a later chapter. With regard to Downhill, as 
frequent allusions to its progress will be found in the coming 
series of the Bishop’s letters, from the time when he calls it a 
“cabin” till its gradual completion, a sketch of its aspect and 
general features seems appropriate here. Situated in the 
northern extremity of County Londonderry, not far from 
Coleraine, Downhill stands on a cliff high above the sea, looking 
northward ; the waters of the Atlantic stretch to the horizon. 
To the west is Innishowen Head, which receives at the entrance 
to Lough Foyle the full shock of the waves from the North, 
while in the direction of Scotland the Isles of Mull, Islay and 
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Jura are visible in the distance. ‘‘ There can be but one 
Downhill—Downhill is unique both in situation and design” 
are the words of one who has known and loved it from child- 
hood. (The Rev. J. Bodier, who has written a pamphlet on 
Downhill.) So exposed is the situation of the house that no 
trees will grow in its immediate surroundings. Although 
the Bishop planted a forest, not one tree of it remained within 
the memory of man. In stormy weather it is scarcely possible 
to walk round the house and it is dangerous to pass along the 
rock-heads. In contrast, however, to the bleak exposure of 
the house is the adjacent ‘‘ Glen,” which encloses a lawn in the 
form of a horseshoe where trees and ferns grow in profusion, 
and a little river runs clear and still—so protected is this oasis 
from the winds which rage outside it. 

Such, then, were the surroundings of the site which the 
Bishop selected for the first of his great houses. 

The material used for the building of Downhill was in 
great measure drawn from the quarries of the county, while 
the work, during many years, gave employment to vast numbers 
of labourers—a consideration which enabled the Bishop to 
feel with justice that in indulging his whims he was conferring 
a benefit on the whole community: “If we employ the idle,” — 
he would say, “‘ they will make no riots, and if we can fill their 
bellies, they will no more open their mouths.’ The Bishop’s 
taste in architecture, as exemplified by Downhill, Bally- 
scullion, and by the present house at Ickworth, was strongly 
influenced by classical and Italian models, and on these he 
grafted his own original fancies, while his inclination was to 
spacious dimensions, galleries and corridors of grandiose pro- 
portions. He affected to be unable to breathe in small rooms. 
Shaped in the form of a horseshoe, Downhill when completed 
is said to have had, in the Bishop’s time, “as many windows 
as there are days in the year,’ being, in the course of years, 
gradually increased in scale so as to accommodate the vast 
collection of pictures and statuary which he formed during 
his travels. 

Shanahan, architect, overseer and factotum, was in charge 
of the whole building during his master’s long absence, much 
of the decoration being entrusted to the celebrated - Italian 
architect, Placido Colombani; it may be added that he and 
the Irishman often fell out. It is evident that the Bishop 
when abroad frequently changed his mind about the plans; 
and consequently caused much delay in the execution of his 
orders. | 

While it would be premature to indicate here such features 
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at Downhill as the Bishop created in later years, reference 
may now be made to the Mausoleum which he erected in the 
grounds, at a cost of £5,000, to the memory of his brother, 
George, Earl of Bristol, whose death occurredin 1775. Although 
this memorial was not actually begun till three years after- 
wards, the Bishop had earlier made preparations for it, and 
commissioned the celebrated Van Oost to execute the full- 
length statue of Lord Bristol which was to adorn it. As appears 
by a letter from the Bishop to his daughter Elizabeth, a print 
in the Bishop’s possession was to serve as a model for the face 
and figure. The Mausoleum, the remains of which still exist, 
standing on rising ground between ‘“‘the Bishop’s Gate’”’ and 
“the Lion’s Gate,’ was originally surmounted by a dome 
supported by eight columns beneath which stood Van Oost’s 
fine statue of the Earl. The whole of the top of this work of 
art was unfortunately destroyed by a gale in 1839. Downhill, 
indeed, such as the Bishop created it, has sadly suffered from 
the elements, for a portion of his building, with the greater 
part of the collections it contained, was destroyed by fire in 
the middle of the nmeteenth century. It may well be matter 
for surprise that a bishop should build a great house on land 
which he only held officially, and which he could not therefore 
bequeath to his heirs. But our Bishop knew of certain 
manceuvres by which, in the course of time, such property 
might become practically at his own disposal. As we have 
seen, he had broached something of his schemes in a letter to 
his sister, Lady Mulgrave, two years earlier (in 1774). 

Up to this time the lands belonging to the See of Derry 
were let to tenants on leases which were nominally for twenty- 
one years, but which, in consideration of large annual fines 
paid by the tenants to the Bishop, were renewed every year 
for a similar period. The Bishop determined to forgo taking 
these fines ; the leases remained unrenewed and were allowed to 
drop. In other instances he purchased the interests from the 
lessees ; and in order to keep such interests subsisting, he 
executed, from time to time, leases and renewals to certain 
clerical agents—particular friends or dependents of his own— 
who practically held them in trust for himself, although no 
such trust, for obvious reasons, was, or could be, declared in 
the leases so executed. 

In ‘running his life’’ against the original leases, he took 
risks. For if he had died before the expiration of them, he 
would have forgone the annual fines to no purpose, and without 
having secured his aim—namely, a hold over the ecclesiastical 
property. At the date which our chronicles have reached, the 
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Bishop had been playing this secret and speculative game for 
some few years only. As yet the goal was in the future, but to 
attain it was only a question of time and good luck. It will 
suffice to say here that the Bishop survived to achieve his 
object ; and as perhaps none of his schemes was wholly selfish 
it may be noted in justice to him that while he was, as it were, 
acquiring a private interest in the property of the See, he was~ 
undoubtedly benefiting agriculture, and thus also the Irish 
peasantry, by redeeming and improving, at great personal — 
expense, lands which none of his predecessors had ever attempted 
to cultivate. 

By the autumn of 1776 the building of Downhill had suff- 
ciently progressed for the Bishop to write as if some portion was 
habitable or expected to be so soon. The following letter 


(Mrs. Talbot’s Papers) to his eldest daughter indicates this; | 


and gives, besides, some items of news, with comments on current 
affairs. | 
It is addressed : 
“ The Right Honorable 
“The lady Lone, 
“Granby Row, 
‘Dap hitiae 
LTE 8 neg 

 Oct..18; 177: 


“The moment you can discover that a successor is fixt for 
Points* send me word—the earliest information will be had 
from Burton, or Jones,t or Mr. Lees at the Castle ; & I am told 
Lord Hillsborough is appointed, wch wd be glad tidings for us 
Church-builders. The Dean too seems to expect it in his last 
letter—Only think that I cannot discover where Fisher’s Viewst 
with the elegant frames are gone—he writes me word in July 
that Gleadow has received them, & Gleadow forgets or knows 
nothing about them—/J’en suis au désespoir, for they will spoil 
in the course of the winter if not unpackt—the Roman frames 
for Raphael’s prints are arriv d—they beggar all description— ~ 
no work can be more elegant, more exquisite, more ‘ teasty.’ — 
There are 13 of them and they will enchant you—come and put 
them up at Downhill, & if you want some for a snug closet of — 
yr own, tl y en a de quot vous contentey—but they must not be ~ 


-* (Points)—Lord Harcourt, then Lord Lieutenant. (Note in Lady Erne’s hand- 
writing.) Simon, first Earl of Harcourt, lost his life next year by falling into a well in his 
park at Nuneham. 


The Right Hon. Theophilus Jones. 
- + b 


+ Fisher was a notorious banker in Rome who negotiated for the Bishop. 
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for a Pouting room,* for there is no pouting where they are— 
I am glad ye Milton has reach’d you—next to the bible itself 
I thought his exquisite comment wd be most welcome to you, 
and no one knows better how to relish him—TI dare not look 
into Him it makes my blood run cold to this moment, &, till 
it is quite cold will, I suppose, ever do the same. t 

‘Business, insuperable business, my dear, tears me from 
you at this time; I must stay to sign renewals{—Elizabeth’s 
affairs go to her wish: the writings are drawing—I like the 
young man better than ever, & think him peculiarly suited to 
her. Yr Mother got over in 4 hours. Make my best regards 
welcome to yr husband, & believe what you have a right to 
find, yr most affectionate father.”’ 


The above allusions to his daughter Elizabeth’s “ affairs ”’ 
and to the “drawing” of the “ writings’’ (z.e., settlements) 
are the prelude to her marriage to John Thomas Foster which 
took place two months later (December 16, 1776). The union, 
which was to prove in the end as notorious as it was unhappy, 
appears to have been a love-match to which the bride’s parents 
raised no obstacle. The young man came of a family much 
connected with Irish politics, and was himself a member of the 
Irish House of Commons. His father, the kev. John Foster, 
D.D., of Dunleer, County Louth, was a friend of the Bishop of 
Derry. Young Foster was at first well liked by his wife’s 
family ; he was playfully alluded to in their letters as “little 
slimness ’’ and ‘‘ Monsieur le Sage,’’ and his name was indicated 
with a little “f,” a big ‘“‘ F’ representing his father’s. 


* A boudoir : bouder, to pout. 

+ The favourite book of his first and favourite son George. 
t Of leases. 

§ This is the correct date of the marriage. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


L777 


H IS two elder daughters being now ‘“‘ established,” the 

Bishop turned his thoughts to the accomplishment of 
his long projected tour on the Continent, an ostensible object 
of which was the benefit of his health. In spite of the exuberant 
vitality which he manifested by his strenuous activities, mental 
and bodily, the Bishop was subject to break-downs of health 


which utterly prostrated him from time to time. He suffered 


at intervals from attacks of dizziness and, like his two elder 
brothers, from gout. He himself has recorded that illness had 
already hampered his efforts for ecclesiastical reforms; and 
all through his career we find him alternately pursuing his 
purposes with unremitting energy, and collapsing into a state 
of enforced inertia. 

The Bishop’s habits were in some respects calculated to 
ensure health. It was his practice to rise early, to mount his 
horse and ride for many hours, and he made a point of going to 
bed early. While he keenly appreciated the good things of 
life, his manner of living was never luxurious, and his tastes 
were simple and wholesome. Although it was remarked of 
him that in company “he would drink a bottle of Madeira like 
a gentleman,’ he may be reckoned at this period of his life 
temperate if compared with most of his contemporaries, es- 
pecially in Ireland. Even Archbishop Stone attributed his 
ruined health to the exigencies of the Irish drinking-customs, 
and more than one Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was the victim 
of his own hospitalities. | 

Whatever the cause of the Bishop’s fits of illness may have 
been, the cure was always to be found in foreign travel. Long 
periods of rest and distraction were thought necessary to restore 
his powers. 

By the spring of 1777 the Bishop had started on his travels. 
He was to be absent from home—as it turned out—for two years 
and a half. He was accompanied by Mrs. Hervey and Louisa, 
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their youngest daughter, aged ten, her governess, several ser- 
vants, male and female, and last but not least—Bitio, who, with 
pencil and brush, appears to have been dispatched early in 
the tour to Auvergne to make further drawings of the (so-called) 
Giant’s Causeway there. 

The course of the travellers is traceable from three sources 
—the letters of the Bishop and Mrs. Hervey addressed to Lady 
Erne, hitherto unpublished ; their letters to Elizabeth Foster 
published in ‘“* The Two Duchesses,”’* and letters from the Bishop 
to his friend Strange in the British Museum. 

The earlier glimpses of the journey are supplied by Mrs. 
Hervey’s letters to Elizabeth, lately become Mrs. John Thomas 
Foster. In May, 1777, the travellers were in Paris, and Lord 
and Lady Erne were of the party. The latter with her step- 
daughters accompanied her parents to Brussels. Mrs. Hervey 
writes thence to Mrs. Foster on June 6 that she is ‘“‘ mauled 
and suffocated by the heat.” ... “ Your father continues to 
complain and do nothing, but I think a journey will soon put 
him right.”” On June 23 she writes from Liége: ‘‘ Lord Erne 
was so good as to propose himself that Mary might go with me 
(from Paris). ... Tomorrow I fear must be the day of 
execution (Lady Erne’s departure) and poor Doddt scarce 
dreads it (execution) more, for now I am bereaved of my chil- 
dren and even little Benjamin (Louisa) cannot make up the loss 
—A propos, think of Louisa’s being ready to stay in the Convent, 
and being quite at her ease among the Nuns, and singing both 
English and French to them.” The object of going to this 
convent was to leave the Miss Crichtons there in charge of the 
Nuns for education. 

From Liége they made their way to Germany, crossing the 
Khine ; they are next found at Pyrmont, in the principality 
of Waldeck, then a fashionable watering-place renowned for 
mineral springs. These were composed, declared the Bishop, 
of “the most suitable materials for relaxed constitutions, or 
for slow circulation of juices.’ Mrs. Hervey writes from 
Pyrmont, July 15, 1777, to Mrs. Foster: ‘‘ Your father’s silence 
does not proceed from want of affection which is as cordial 
as ever, but from a rambling life first, and then from the in- 
ability which these waters give to all reasonable employment. 
He has drunk them nine days and I think with great benefit, 
which would be still greater if the weather were not worse 
than you ever saw it, even in Derry, constant rain, dirt, and 


* Edited by the late Vere Foster, grandson of Lady Elizabeth Foster (eventually 
Duchess of Devonshire), from the papers at Glyde Court. 


¢ The Rev. William Dodd, D.D., the notorious forger, was executed in 1777. 
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puddle, yet in spite of all he is well & cheerful & the gouty 
pains fly before them. The lounging life agrees with him also, 
and he finds great amusement from the company being quite 
new to him. Our Princess of Brunswick is here* and vastly 
good to us, we dine with her quite en famille. Two of the 
Queen’s brothers are here too, and the Prince Augustus of Saxe 
Gotha, and many people of rank with whom one lives on the 
easiest terms; the Prince of Waldeck, who is prince of the 
territory, vastly obliging too—and all speak a little French 
—we have regulated our hours to theirs & breakfast little, dine 
at half an hour after 12, sup between 8 and g, and go to bed at © 
10. The Hereditary Princess (Augusta) wants us to go to — 
Brunswick. She may possibly be the reigning Princess by that 
time, as the Duke of Brunswick (her father-in-law) is danger- 
ously ill, but what we shall determine is quite uncertain.” A ~ 
few days later Mrs. Hervey wrote again from Pyrmont: “ Your 
father’s gout is drove away, he is the life of the company. Lord 
Bessborough is here. It is incredible what nonsense he talks. — 
People listen and laugh, cela lui suffit—he puts it all down to his — 
credit.”’ | 

On the same day, July 30, 1777, the Bishop wrote to his 
“ dearest Elizabeth”: ‘‘ As your Mother is a little occupied — 
at present and I not at all (unless drinking the waters Comme 
un enragé may be so called) I have spontaneously taken upon 
myself to become the periodical tatler for this time, and to tell 
you that we are all well, and the better for this Helicon of 
health—Your mother, very fortunately found on her arrival — 
Dr. Closius—don’t imagine this singular name either an abridg- — 
ment or a translation of Close-st, whatever affinity there may 
be between his profession and his title. Such a trowvaille 
immediately quieted the lady’s nerves and prepared her ad-— 
mirably for the waters which were deemed specific for her—_ 
The next question was with regard to company, and in that too — 
we were fortunate, for there was no canaille, little bourgeoisie, — 
and some persons, not only of great distinction but of excellent — 
disposition ; and the great parity that is maintained here among — 
all persons gives this little place a spirit of elegant but easy 
republicanism that is very pleasing and I am sure contributes 
much to the salubriousness of the waters, and of course to the 
recovery of the patients. At the head of this motley society 
of princes, peers, and citizens stands the amiable, the generous, 
the spirited, the learned prince of the Country, the Prince of 


* Augusta, sister of George III., born 1737, married 1764, Charles William Ferdinand, 
Hereditary Prince and later Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel. She was witty and agree- 
able, sociable and fond of gossip ; a long-suffering wife and an indiscreet mother. 
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Waldeck about a stone’s throw from the well. He has a soi- 
disant Castle but a very comfortable Casino, built on an emi- 
nence which commands a most beautiful country of wood, 
water, meadow and hill to a great extent, but to a much greater 
variety than ever I saw. Here he entertains during a month 
or three weeks every person successively who either can or 
cannot entertain him—females alone excepted for he is not 
married ; he claims an exemption—I am sorry to call it so— 
from that trouble. This is our Commander in Chief, but our 
principal citizen is our Princess Augusta, Hereditary Princess 
of Brunswick, with whom we have lived more than with any 
other person whatever, and from whom we part with a propor- 
tionate regret. Her husband came for a few days, but he is 
of a different character to his wife, more proud, less lant, 
vusé, some say false, very debauched, with a kind of decency, 
and gave no tokens of it here—grdces aux tempéramens de ladres 
et épussés qui s’y trouvent. Among this crowd are expatriated 
Prime Ministers, exhausted ministers of the gospel, Lutherans, 
Calvinists, Hernhuters, Jews, Greeks &c., who altogether form 
a good savoury oglia of society, especially as one can pick out 
of the dish such pieces as are too luscious or too hard for one’s 
stomach, or even such as do not suit one’s palate. As to the place 
it is magical. There are two large and long avenues, flanked 
on each side with lesser which are deemed the shilling gallery 
of Pyrmont @ part for servants. At the end of each of these 
avenues which cut each other at right angles is a decent octagon 
which encloses the most salubrious of the most generally effica- 
cious waters perhaps in all Europe. At the back of these avenues 
a triple range of buildings as singular in their appearance, and 
yet at least as necessary in their use as the octagon itself, and 
which are calculated to receive these salubrious waters after 
they have filtrated through all the different vessels which have 
received them! . . . Such is our situation here where we shall 
remain ten days. From hence into dear Italy once more, to 
drink the waters of Valdagno, and winter at Pisa... .” 

Again from Pyrmont he writes, August 7, 1777: (Lbid.) 
“I am just run home from the walks, my dear Elizabeth, 
to tell you that our journey for Italy is decided and that we 
have the additional satisfaction of carrying with us the Prince 
of Saxe-Gotha, one of those few men who unite familiarity with 
dignity, and science, knowledge, &c., with politeness. We have 
taken violently to each other; he is to meet us at Frankfort, 
and from thence he says nous irons au Paradis sur les ailes de 
Lamitié. On Monday we begin this violent operation. You 
may trace us on the map to Cassel, Frankfort, Mayence, from 

Vole tl: LF 
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thence we embark on the Rhine, descend it as far as Cologne by 
water, and return by land to Mayence, thence to Mannheim. 
Immortal Stuttgart aussi sur que je mappelle Charles,* and so 
on to Ulm, Augsburg, Munich, Innspruck, Trent and dear Verona. 
... Your mother will have the advantage of drinking the Waters 
of Valdagno both in going and coming. . . . (She is) wonder- 
fully well, walks for above an hour in the day, is cheerful, sings 
and enjoys the place. . . . My head is dizzy. I can write no 
more.”’ 

On their departure from Pyrmont the Herveys were accom- 
panied by the Prince of Saxe-Gotha. The following is an extract 
from a letter from Mrs. Hervey to Lady Erne dated : 


‘“ Mayence, 
‘“ Aug. ye 20, —77. 

~ We arrived here through clouds of dust 3 hours ago, by 
wch we missed the pleasure of good roads and a fine country. 
. . . | have been obliged to relinquish my navigation, but yr 
father is just gone off in a Boat for a day’s journey to see the 
renoun’d banks of this River, & comes back by land—I stay for 
him here or at Worms as I like best. Poor Mlle.t goes at last 
with le ceur navré. . . . Poor Joseph accompanies her avec le 
ceur gros aussi—he is a good natur’d fellow but thinks better — 
of himself I fear than he deserves. . . . Faithful John and a 
new dapper attend their Lord and I have the German maitre 
dhotel, (whom I have begg’d for my groom of the Chambers 
during the continent), and plodding Sam—La Belle is quite sick 
of travelling, and German rusticity and the thoughts of Italy, 
& yawns & sighs all day, however she keeps both her good 
humour and her fat pretty well—Louisa is the leaven of the 
lump, and works thro’ everything in a surprising manner. 
How I feel your separation from me on these and all other 
occasions & how lonely Iam become! . . .’’+ 

Mrs. Hervey’s next letter to Lady Erne is dated from: 


‘“ Mannheim, 
“ Aug. ye 28,1777. 
~ We have been five days dear Mary, wch I know you will 
count into yr calculation of our journey, if I do not apprize 


* A jocose allusion to Charles Eugéne, Duke of Wirttemberg, whom the Bishop visited 
at Stuttgart. 
t A governess known to Lady Erne and her stepdaughters, the Miss Crichtons. 
¢ Addressed ‘‘ A Milady, 
“‘Milady Erne, 
‘““Aux Armes de France, 


Spa. 
(Letter belonging to Hon. Mrs. John Talbot, and printed by her permission.) 
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you of it... tho’ our next step is to be Stuttgart (Bitio’s 
scene of action) it will probably be but for one day... . I 
was heartily glad to leave Mentz (Mayence) where I was ill 
and had no amusement—I recover’d gradually as I got to this 
place... . Itisa very pretty drive from Mayence hither, great part 
of ye road being more or less by the Rhine—sometimes close 
on its banks—at others being more widely separated for a time, 
& then coming down again upon the River, villages, Mills, 
Boats &c. It is certainly very fine tho’ the banks are too 
flat—The appearance of this Town is the most striking oi 
any that I have seen, it is almost surrounded with the Rhine & ye 
Necker—ye pass over a Bridge of Boats at ye Gate, & enter 
Mannheim wch is laid out at right angles, & the Houses built 
on a line—& all pretty much of the same materials, a kind of 
plaister, with German Ornaments, handsome spouts, Jalousies, 
some buildings on Arcades—some streets planted with trees 
—some squares decorated with Fountains & trees—this gives it 
altogether a very elegant appearance, tho’ it has no good 
architecture—As you love to know how we are circumstanced 
I must tell you that we have a delightful apartment on ye Parade 
wch is a square planted with chestnuts, & a Fountain in ye 
middle—a very large salle ad manger—yr Fa’s room ; mine, with 
_acouch for Louisa— ... Malles, this is our suite ; ye Court 
isoutoftown. Yr Fa, din’d vesterday with the Elector Palatine, 
& today he is to meet him at another Chateau by his desire— 
I sit quietly by myself as usual, write to my dear Children and 
read my books—-The Palace here is magnificent and extensive 
but not in good taste ; within its precincts are a very fine library 
(made public) a Theatre, riding-house, Tennis Court, and several 
Cabinets of Antiquities, Natural hist: and wch has given 
great amusement to yr Father ; & made our stay here comfort- 
able—The French Minister here is an Irishman—yr Father 
likes him vastly—but he has been confin’d, & I have not seen 
him—The only person I have seen except ye literati (who talk 
& roar me to death) is an old Gen—Hohenhausen who is Governor 
of ye Town—he sat with us for two hours, talking politics, in 
wch I had very little share, but, to make me amends, when he 
took leave, instead of ye usual simple baiser sur la main ; he 
with a permettez Madame, took it, and went on very fast, till 
about 20, adding, in a mutter, jusgua cent fois—was not this a 
very extraordinary ceremony ? and might it not be very em- 
barrassing where the parties were not bon Papas & Grand- 
MaMas? I am dying to know if this fatiguing ceremonial is 
general, or whether it was a sudden start of passion that I had 
-inspir’d him with—for he had one eye left and half of his teeth— 
VOL. I. 11* 
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I have almost forgot to tell you that I have escap’d ye dés- 
agrément of having my head shav’d wch I thought wd have 
been inevitable—my hair fell in handfulls from ye time I left 
Brussels and tho’ I have not now as much left as wd stuff a 
small pin-cushion it comes off no longer, and by means of old 
Choiseul’s tallow I have kept it decently on my forehead.— 
remember not to despise this remedy. . . . don’t be vex’d 
at not hearing from yr Father, he gives himself a plentitude ol 
indulgence & never writes but upon business—I am starved 
for want of American news; yet I dread to receive it. Adieu, 
my love to Lord E. I hope he continues well, & that Spa is 
still in favor ; he may venture to drink ye waters. . . . I have 
almost lost ye strength I gain’d at Pyrmont, by heat and fatigue 
—J foretold it—but yr Father & Emilbant wd not believe me— 
I hope to repair a little at Valdagno but if we are then to labour 
on to Naples I am afraid it will be a second edition of ye same 
blunder. I never could bear travelling, but nobody credits it, 
and I hope ext season in our return will make amends. Louisa 
is well & happy and sends her love to you & Ld Erne, ‘tis 
almost needless to assure you of that of yr affectionate Mother.”’ 

From Mannheim the party proceeded to Stuttgart. An 
account of their visit there to the eccentric Duke of Wirttemberg 
is related by the Bishop in a letter, to his daughter Elizabeth 
(among her published correspondence: ‘‘ The Two Duchesses’’), 
dated from Augsburg, Sept. 5, 1777: ‘‘ Here we are my dear 
Child, in great spirits and in the company I will not say of 
the most agreeable Prince, for that would be a contradiction 
in terms, but of one of the most agreeable men I almost ever 
met—I mean the Prince Augustus of Saxe-Gotha, first cousin 
of his Majesty George the third, K. of Little Britain. He has 
better talents, more knowledge, and less pretension than most 
people—in short is a most excellent companion and all the 
appearance of a most affectionate friend. Your poor dear Mother 
is as much pleased with him as I am, and as he is periectly 
polite and constantly cheerful, he is an equally good companion 
for both. Would you believe que déjd nous avons été a Stutgard, 
seen its mad Sovereign, and been accueilli by him in the civilest 
manner. He was in the country when we reached his capital. 
It was necessary to ask his leave in order to see an Academy of 
his institution which bears an uncommon character in the rest 
of Europe. An old Rum Professor, to whom I was recommended 
by a little Rum physician, dispatched an express to solicit 
his Princely permission, Aussi sur qual s’appelle Charles, he 
brought it himself, and sent word that he would have the 
pleasure of showing it. We met him there with his Comtesse 
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under his arm, and after saluting us with all proper dignity 
he began exhibiting his lions. A more elegant and orderly 
Raree- “show I never saw: Imagine, my dear, 300 lads from 
seven years old to seven and twenty all ranged in different 
classes, but in the same uniform, same manner of dressing the 
hair, same hats, stockings, buckles &c. &c. marching with as 
regular a step as a regiment of guards, & presenting themselves 
each before his respective plate, standing stock still, till the 
signal is given for grace, and then each joining most reverentially 
in the benediction. When that is finished they remain as 
motionless till the word is given for sitting down which alone 
is done with some eagerness. Thev then eat as methodically 
as they march, and during the meal the Prince and we marched 
from class to class, and he distinguished as his caprice, his 
interest, or perhaps their merits led him, the different lads of 
talent. Their dread of him was shocking, though he seemed 
to do everything to familiarize them with him... . After 
dinner they returned in the same distribution with which they 
came and the Prince explained to us the nature of the Society. 
Lads of every nation, every religion, every age, and even every 
rank are here admitted—from the sons of Common soldiers up 
to Barons & Counts. Each follows his genius. We saw rooms 
for painting, sculpture drawing, music, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
&c. &c. This is the true secret of education and it succeeds 
accordingly. . . . The Prince feeds, clothes and lodges everyone. 
No one is allowed to receive money even from his parents, nor 
on any account to transgress the bounds of his College without 
Baeenspector: 1...” 


CHAPTER XIX 
1777 (continued) 


Is the middle of September, the party (which included 

the Prince of Saxe-Gotha) arrived at ‘“ long-wished-for 
Verona ’”’ from whence Mrs. Hervey wrote to Lady Erne (Sep- 
tember 16, 1777) an account of the journey thither : 

“Your Father you may imagine was in his element (in 
traversing the Alpine passes) my timid nature less at my ease ; 
however I was far from alarm’d for our safety ; tho’ the weak- 
ness of my Frame does not support objects of terror, & my 
long journey, the heat, the buggs &c. sometimes bad Beds 
had robb’d me of some advantages which I had cn leaving 
Pyrmont. My spirits however were kept up by ye expecta- 
tion of Valdagno waters, and the assurance that I should be 
lodg’d here (Verona) with all possible convenience & comfort ; 
I own I long’d for the port, for ye sight of Post-Horses and the 
sound of the horn began to be irksome to me ; but what was our 
disappointment when, on our arrival two days ago, the Inn- 
keeper yr Father had reckon’d upon was gone—the furniture 
had follow’d him—The Apartments looked lugubre & the 
Master of them was sullen and impertinent : no other tolerable 
Hotel in the Town—we sat down dejected enough to our first 
meal—& I went to Bed un peu abattue—the next morning 
when I call’d for my Chocolate they brought me a note from 
yr father to say that he was set off for Vicenza and Vald’agno 
to try for better accommodation—he is return’d but undecided. 
. . . | don’t care whether it is here or there—The Prince.of Saxe- 
Gotha is good humour’d and complying @ /’excés, and we do 
as we will with him. Our present apartment is over ye stables, 
& Louisa is confin’d all day in ye stink, besides what we suffer 
ourselves from it—so that I am ready to decamp—the weather 
is still summer here, & we revel in . . . Peaches, figs & grapes. | 
We were last night at the Play, and tonight I am oblig’d to 
go to a conversazione & music which has made me este for an 
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hour at the necessity of being dress’d, for I feel as if there was 
no other good in life but guiet. I have had two letters from Bess 
who has been flourishing away at L. races, in Minuets & country- 
dances—wch I hope is a proof of her being better than I had 
apprehended her. She wrote to me also from Bury* where I 
fancy she spent part of her time very pleasantly, and they all like 
Mr. F. exceedingly. Lord Bristolf was civil to them both; 
& gave her a fairing of a hundred pounds—-He wou’d probably 
have done as much for you, had you visited yr relations in that 
quarter—so tell Ld. Erne that I am very angry with him for his 
hurry, & contempt of them. I fear she did not set out (for Ireland) 
till ye znd which was late: & they were to go thro’ Scotland for 
the short passage—I should be glad to hear she is safe at home. 
Mrs. Richardson writes me word she will go to her at the time 
of her confinement wch is wondrous friendly, & I hope the old 
Docr. (Foster her father-in-law) will keep all household cares 
from her, till after recovery. Jack was well on ye 22nd of 
July and waiting an opportunity of coming home, on Ld B’st 
desire, to get a ship. I hope he will be station’d on the Irish 
coast. .. . [ hope Lord F will find all the advantage he desires 
from sea-bathing, & you much agrément with the little Countess 
—but Iam very sorry you misus’d Lady Spencer.§ She is my 
point of perfection for these times, and has I believe as few failings 
as were possible in her peculiar situation. Mrs. Graham] is a 
Preat andl love her... ..\.,'? 

A letter from the Bishop addressed to Strange at Venice 
and dated “‘ Verona, Sunday 6 o’clock,”’ announces: ‘‘I have 
but a moment, my dear friend, in which to tell you that after 
passing a few days at Verona we are now setting out for Val- 
dagno in company with the Prince Auguste of Gotha—sot- 
disant Baron de Goldbach—whom we met at Pyrmont and 
whom we brought hither. All are impatient to see you and 
dear Madame Montaigne at Valdagno. ... Adieu ever yrs.—F. D.”’ 

Valdagno combined the advantage of salubrious waters 
with proximity to the mountainous district around Vicenza, 
so that while the Bishop and his wife were recruiting their 


* Mrs. Foster, with her husband, was on a visit to her grandmother, Lady Davers, 
and her aunt, Miss Mary Davers, at Bury St. Edmunds. 

t+ Augustus, third Earl of Bristol. 

{ Lord Bristol was Vice-Admiral of the Blue. It was, however, Lord Mulgrave, Jack 
Hervey’s cousin, who got him his ship, as it turns out. 

§ Margaret Georgiana, daughter of the Right Hon. Stephen Poyntz and wife o1 John, 
first Earl Spencer, mother of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, and Lady Bessborough. 

|| Mrs. Graham, Mary, daughter of Charles, ninth Lord Cathcart (sister of Jane, Duchess 
of Atholl, and of Lady Stormont, wife of the Ambassador in Paris), was married in 1774 
to Thomas Graham, later the hero of Barossa, created Lord Lyndoch in 1814. 

§] Egerton MSS., British Museum. (Strange correspondence. 
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health, he was able at the same time to gratify his interest 
in the study of geology which the structure of these mountains 
afforded. The Abbé Fortis was near at hand at Padua, and 
Bitio arrived at Valdagno fresh from his explorations among. 
the Auvergne Volcanos. 

Strange was now invited to come to Valdagno to see these 
drawings and to bring ‘‘ dear Madame Montaigne ”’ with him. 

Mrs. Hervey writes to her daughter Elizabeth two days 
later: “ we are all so much in humour with the waters, that 
we scorn to be out of humour with anything else. We have 
dressed up the ugliness of the house as well as we could, a good 
appetite makes our peace with the bad food, and health, even 
in perspective, makes amends for many defects. There are 
two gentlemen and their wives here, but one family is too good, 
being always at church, the other too bad: however we have 
some communication with the last, though without any hopes 
of conversion. The lady is handsome; the gentleman very 
dull indeed, but we let him alone, and she is really agreeable 
and having no object of love, makes a very good cheerful 
companion.”’ 

Louisa now had drawing-lessons from Bitio, whom Mrs. 
Hervey describes as “ noty comme un négre and grinning in a 
most ghastly manner.” 

Mrs. Hervey wrote about this time to Lady Erne* (who 
was at Brussels): ‘“‘ Our Prince continues amiable and faultless, 
and we shall have a terrible loss by our separation—I must 
transcribe four lines of Voltaire’s which he (The Prince) re- 
peated t’other day, if they should be new to you as they were 
to me vous m’en saurez gré: 

““S’occuper c’est savoir jouir ; 
L’Oisiveté pése et tourmente ; 
L’Ame est un feu qu’il faut nourir 
Ei qui s’éteint s’ilne s’augmente.’ . . .”’ 

Writing again to Stranget from Valdagno the Bishop 
complains that he and Madame will not be “ unearthed’ and 
says: “‘ Send those drawings of mine to Dell’ Acqua at Vicenza 
who will forward them to me. What I cannot get engraved 
by him I will carry with me to Rome, and have executed there. 
All the other Giant’s Causeways with Staffa’s &c. -&c. I 
have brought with me and you shall see them either this year 
or next. A thousand Baccia-Manos to dear Madame Montaigne. 
My wife joins with me in all that is most friendly, and most 
cordially wishes to see you both.” 

* Undated letter among Mrs. Talbot’s Papers. The verses were also sent to Mrs. 


Foster at this time from Valdagno. 
{| Egerton MSS., British Museum. 
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_ But the “Strange Couple’’ were not to be persuaded to 
come to Valdagno, and begged the Herveys to visit them at 
Venice instead. While future plans remained uncertain the 
Bishop made an excursion from Valdagno with the Abbé 
Fortis into the mountains to Arsignan whence he wrote to Strange 
from : 


‘Casa Serpi, 
‘ Oatovhz® 


~ The weather is growing so bad it is very likely we may not 
be able to reach Padua but instead of wading through the mud 
of Vicenza be obliged to rock over the stones of the Veronese. 
Should we reach Antenor’s town you may depend on hearing 
ofitin time. At present I am in quest, not of Hercules’ pillars, 
but of yours in Val Tinazzo of which I cannot hear a syllable 
even in Casa Serpi. He (the host) is a Galantomo, and promises 
to accompany me through the mountains (back) to Valdagno.. . .” 

After Mrs. Hervey had completed her course of water-drink- 
ing at Valdagno the party proceeded to Vicenza on their way 
south, and all thought of a visit to Venice was abandoned. 
From Vicenza, Mrs. Hervey wrote to Lady Erne (at Brussels) 
on October the roth, 1777 :+ 

~ Torrents of rain drove us from Valdagno but not till I 
had completed 20 days of that fine medicine, which yr Father 
took but half as long, only because he was so perfectly free from 
all complaints that he did not require it—so rov’d about ye 
mountains and got two or three fine drawings of Bitio’s who 
came to us there—we brought him with us here im state, and ye 
day after he took his final leave, & went on to Venice. He 
went off in good spirits with above {150 in his pocket—a 
present from yr father of his picture, one from me of a Box; 
and a little tribute from sweet Louisa at her own request. ‘Six 
days of rain have so badly ruin’d ye roads that we are disap- 
pointed in our scheme of passing a little time with Mr. & Mrs. 
Strange. The Prince (of Gotha) left Valdagno two days before 
us and is at Venice now, but will I suppose return before we 
leave this, wch will not be till ye 24th or 25th as I expect some- 
thing from thence wch I wait for—my leaving all my winter 
cloaks at Brussels dans la bonne fot is ruin to me—especially 
as we are at last bound to Rome. Yr father recd. a letter 
since he came here with so advantageous an offer of a fine 
apartment in ye most eligible part of ye Town (Rome), that 
he persuaded me to consent to go to it, as he was not above 


d Egerton MSS., British Museum. 
ft Mrs. John Talbot’s Papers. 
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2 or 3 days from this place where he had intended to fix our- 
selves. I believe verily that he has had this always in view,— 
for you know his zmganno (artfulness)—-but when I consider’d 
ye advantage Low wd have in good Masters, & ye convenience 
of airy gardens for her to exercise in—TI no longer hesitated.” 

Among comments on home news, Mrs. Hervey alludes to 
the recent death of Lord Harcourt. 


“T lament Ld. Hare: Was there ever such a fate! yet I | 


wish that it was well ascertained as purely accidental—the 


little accueil he had met with from his Royal pupil*—his great — 


oretentions to it—-and ye mention of his hat lying by ye well, 
fill me with terror—yet he was not of a character to have taken 
so desperate a step. . . . No room to say a word of Vicenza, 
yet here are noble pieces of Architecture, & a theatre built by 
Palladio about 200 years ago in ye manner of ye Romans, 
which is very magnificent & ye only one of its kind—it wou’d 


a 


not do for our plays, because of ye umity of scene. Ye Palaces — 


are superb & elegant but melancholy & comfortless, inconvenient 
and all in decadence.” 
On the same day (Oct. ye 1gth) Mrs. Hemet wrote from 


Vicenza to Mrs. Strange at Venice:f “I cannot leave this — 


country without expressing the sincere regret that I feel at 


being disappointed of the pleasure of paying my compts to 
you in your present situation. . . . My first object had been 
to pass some time at Venice with you and Mr. Strange, and 
though my health obliged me to go to Valdagno I waited im- 
patiently for it. . . . I wish you could have seen how my Lord 
is mended since you were so good as to take care of him in 
Padua. How much do I owe you for it, my dear Madam! 
“My lord assures me that you will forgive me if I take 


ye liberty of asking ye favour of you to buy me a handsome 


sable and trimming for a sack and muff, and suppose it to be 


easily obtained at Venice, and that it might come safely by the — 


post, to be paid by a draught on his banker.” 


The Stranges, perhaps suspecting some imganno on the — 


i 


part of the Bishop, appear to have strongly protested their dis- — 


appointment that their friends should have passed as near 
Venice without coming to see them; for the Bishop before 
leaving Vicenza wrote to Strange on October oA 

“On my return from an expedition with Fortis I found last 
night your letter of reproaches for an indifference to you I do 
not feel and for an absence which I could not prevent—The 


* Simon, first Earl Harcourt, had been “‘ Governor ’”’ to George III. when Prince of Wales, 
and was much associated with the Royal Family, as was also his son the second Earl. 


+ MSS., British Museum. 
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fact is this. On our arrival here my wife was tir’d, the roads 
were all broke up ; that by Castel Franco was even dangerous, 
and the heavens as well as the earth opposed our further pro- 
gress. Here then we remained as in the Ark, till the deluge 
should cease. When the windows of the heavens were closed, 
those of Mother-Earth were still more open, and mud and 
water forbade the passage of our heavy chaise and a still heavier 
coach.—Fortis in the meantime showed me some drawings of 
the Val Tinazzo and of Vestena, so unlike the pillars which my 
memory presented to me that I resolved to ascertain on the 
spot which was most exact his painting or my memory. We 
carried the drawings and confronted them with the originals 
—Prictoribus atque Poetis Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa 
potestas—The great Bentley us’d to say when he found no 
manuscripts to justify his corrections—if the Author did not 
use such an expression he ought to have us’d it. Fortis told 
me that if the columns were not there now they would be in 
some years hence. As to Tinazzo, except in the centre, I will 
venture to say they neither are there now, nor ever will be. . . . 
He wishes to go to Ireland, I will contribute to it as much as 
Lord Bute or anybody. I will give him for company an excel- 
lent Scotch Naturalist, and we may send his painter with him 
—it would be an affair of at least two years. What say you to 
it? ... Mr. Richie has not sent the drawings which distresses 
me. I beg he may now consign them to the Prince of Gotha 
at the Ecu de France (Venice)—he travels under the name of 
ie Count de Koda... .”’ 

Mrs. Hervey writes to Lady Erne from Bologna, Nov. 1, 
1777, that “a week’s sun and wind” had enabled them ‘‘ to 
get on very well to Padua ”’ (from Vicenza).* 

From Padua they passed to Ferrara—‘‘a handsome old 
Town tho’ very thinly populated, and with a very fine Palace 
wch was formerly in the House of Este that is related to our 
Royal family.” 

From Ferrara to Bologna was 
roads devastated with floods. 

“It is ye 3rd day of our residence here (Bologna) and we 
have seen some good buildings & pictures. This morning we 
are going to see the election of a Gonfalonier which is a Chief 
Magistrate (but of ye nobles) for it is still a kind of republic, 
tho’ under the Pope’s dominion, and govern’d partly by a 
Legate resident here. We have here in the house with us a 
Milanese Marquis and his wife and daughter; and we have 


6 


‘wretched travelling ’’ by 


* Before leaving Vicenza she received the news that she had become a grandmother, Mrs. 
Foster having given birth to her first child. 
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struck up a friendship with them ; for they really seem good 
people ; but to be sure they are a little charge, for when there is 
no opera ay come to our apartment and stay all the evening 
with us. . She is a good humor’d creature who mumbles 
Italian to me & to whom I talk without fear or shame—The girl 
is Lou’s age—gentle & pleasing & they talk French together 
and have their little plays at the table. 

“Your father is out rambling and said he would visit the 
Mountains today rather than attend ye ceremony wch indeed 
wd be more to his taste. We had 3 or 4 literati last night who | 
roar’d away finely upon natural history. I have picked up 
Italian enough to understand almost all that passes—Adieu 
once more carissima Figlia Mia. ih 


CHAPTER XX 


1777-1778 


¢ ROM Bologna” (writes Mrs. Hervey on her arrival at 
Rome, November 18, 1777, in a letter to Lady Erne), 
“we climbed over the Apennines to Florence where I found my 
old friend Sir Horace Mann* a good deal broke, but amiable 
as ever—his nephew Sir Horace the Bart. and Lady Lucy (who 
is Ld. Gainsborough’s sister) was just leaving him to spend the 
winter at Nice with their daughter a child of eleven years old. 
. . . Monsr. & Madl. de Patin & I talked over your Brussels 
news, & imagin’d all the difficulties wch wd be created by ye 
new inhabitantst wch I suppose you had a specimen of before 
you left it... Some items of Florentine gossip follow: ‘‘ Lady 
Orford{ was vastly civil to us, but is grown old in looks, tho’ 
active as ever. Lady Cowper§ is a pretty little childish woman 
whom her husband abandons to her follies & other people’s. 
The night before we came away the Great Duke & Duchess| 
came mask’d into her Box, & sent to invite us there so we pass’d 
the evening with them & totally without form, but I was much 
more comfortable in our Minister’s Box, & cou’d have excus’d 
the distinction.”’ 
At Florence the Bishop was acquainted with the illustrious 
_ Alfieri (not at this time fully arrived at the zenith of his fame 
as a poet; nor was his liaison with her Royal Highness the 
Countess d’Albany as yet openly acknowledged; she still 
resided with her husband, Charles Edward “the Pretender,’ 


* Sir Horatio Mann the elder was for forty-six years Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of Florence. 

+ The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland (Mrs. Horton) were said to cause much em- 
barrassment to the English Embassies at whatever foreign capital they visited, owing to 
their having been banished from the English Court by the orders of George III., who 
disapproved of his brother marrying a lady of non-royal birth. 

t Margaret, widow of the second Earl of Orford (son of the great Sir Robert), and wife 
of the Hon. Sewallis Shirley. She was the only child of Samuel Rolle, Esq., and became 
Baroness Clinton in her own right. 

§ Anne, wife of George Nassau Cowper, third Earl Cowper (a Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire), daughter and coheir of Charles Gore, of Harkstowe, co. Lincoln. 

|| The Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany (afterwards the Emperor Leopold II.), born 
1747, died 1792, son of the Emperor Francis and the Empress Maria Theresa, and younger 
brother of the Emperor Joseph IT. 
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styled the Count d’Albany). A letter from Alfieri, introducing 
the Bishop—or rather “‘ Lord Hervey,’’ as his episcopal lordship 
was styled everywhere on the Continent—to a learned Abate 
at Siena, bears date ‘Florence, gth Novre., 1777”: “ Lord 
Hervey, an Englishman, worthy of being one, will remit to you 
this letter of mine. This gentleman is erudite in many things and 
learned in natural history. Travelling in Italy for the second 
or third time, he is very curious to see mountains, volcanos, 
petrifactions &c. &c. You could give him a good account of the 


Sienese Mountains and, beyond that, prove to him that besides 


the mountains and volcanos we have in Italy, although they — 


are most rare, men worthy to bear the name. I think his 


sojourn in Siena will be very brief, and in recommending him ~ 


to you I do not ask you to do him any other courtesy than to 


let yourself be known for what you are worth, which I know by © 


experience the majority cannot do for him. 
‘“‘ ALFIERI, 
“Your friend.” 


‘ Firenze, 
“31g Novembre, 1777. 
‘“Mi-Lord Harvay inglese, degno d’ esserlo, le rimettera 


questa mia lettera. Questo signore é erudito in molte cose, e 


dotto nell’ istoria naturale. Viaggiando in Italia per la seconda 
o terza volta, é molto curioso di veder monti, volcani, petrifi- 
cazioni, sec. Ella puo rendergli buon conto delle montagne 
Sienesi, ed oltre cid provargli che, oltre ai monti e volcani, 


abbiamo anchi in Italia, benché rarissimi, degli uomini degni di ~ 


portarne il nome. Credo che sara il soggiorno suo in Siena 
brevissimo ; e nel raccomandarglielo, non la prego di fargh 
altra finezza, che di lasciarsi conoscere per quel ch’ Ella vale, 


che so per prova che la maggiore non gli pud fare . . |} ALFIERI. — 


Amico suo.”’ 


Letter addressed to the ““ Abate Candido Pistoi, professor di — 


Matematica nell’ Universita di Siena.” 
(‘‘ Lettere edite e inedite di Vittorio Alfieri,” by Mezzatinti.} 


It would thus appear that the Bishop went to Siena from | 


Florence before going to Rome, although Mrs. Hervey does not 


allude to his doing so in her letter to Lady Erne of November 18, © 
by which date the party had arrived in Rome. The same letter — 


proceeds : 


“We arrived here (Rome) tir’d, but full of pleasing expecta- — 
tions from poor Mrs. Bellew’s description of our noble superb | 
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Lodging—but behold it was a suite of rooms perfectly incon- 
venient without dégagemens—furnished with wretched ragged 
finery and exhibiting a caricature of poor Italy. The poor 
celibate is astonish’d at the multiplied wants of man and 
woman-kind ; and the famish’d Master of the house is in despair 
at losing us, but it was impossible to stay. We rush’d out & 
banished sensibility, whilst we took an apartment I believe 
in as good an air, & in the house with an old school-fellow 
of your Father’s—-a very sensible man whom he likes, married 
to a good kind woman of my age with two accomplished daugh- 
ters... . it 1s Mr. & Mrs. Gore’s, parents to Lady Cowper. 
.. . Your father has thought of having his head as a Bust in 
a ting for you. Shall you like it so? It is I think a white 
enamel on lelac (lilac)... .” 


Next day, November 19, 1777, Mrs. Hervey wrote from Rome 
to Mrs. Strange at Venice : 


‘“My DEAR Mapa, I waited only for our arrival here to 
_ thank you for the very obliging letter I received from you on the 
road, and to tell you how much I felt the additional mortifica- 
tion of being as near you as Padua without drawing any advan- 
tage from it. We had miserable deep roads from thence to 
Bologna, and miserable rough ones from thence hither, but 
here we are at last, and I am so like you in my love of quiet, 
I hope (whether it is agreeable or not) that we shall stay for 
some time. The weather is at present charming & there are 
so many objects of curiosity that I think the mornings must 
be well filled. The Society for ye evenings is I believe not of 
equal value. . . . I charged Bitio with a thousand compliments 
to you which [I hope his pretty little mouth delivered grace- 
fully. I don’t know whether he was most glad to see his own 
country or sorry to leave his old patron—poor creature he is 
gone from beef and claret to rice and wccell1, and, whatever he 
may pretend, he will hanker after the flesh-pots. It is an honest, 
though odd creature, and I wish him well. 

“We are got into a little embarras on our first arrival here 
by having a lodging hired for us which will not do at all, and it 
is so full of tattered finery that it really makes one melancholy ; 
we have agreed to pay a forfeit, and have hired another, for it 
is very material to one’s spirits to have a cheerful habitation. 
_... I find the Duke of Gloucester* is arrived safely in London 


* William Henry, brother of George III., married 1766, Mary, Countess Dowager Walde- 
grave, natural daughter of the Hon. Sir Edward Walpole. The Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester had recently returned from Italy. 
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which I am sure you will rejoice at, though God knows whether 
it will be more than a short reprieve. The Duke & Duchess 
of Cumberland have accepted of a gentleman’s house at Brussels, 
and mean to pass the winter there—this has already produced 
great difficulties and will I suppose occasion more. The post 
yesterday brought us accounts from America of the armies. 
being so near each other that I think ye next news will be 
important. God grant that it may be decisively in our avout 
I cannot yet learn what has become of my son (John). Lord 
Bristol has sent for him to England to get him a ship, and I 
hope he will escape the privateers first, and afterwards take, 
them. A thousand thanks to you, dear Madam, about the 
trimming, I could not be content with a false one, and I think 
I can lay out the value of a fine one more satisfactorily here. T 
intend to be very shabby about my horrid old figure, and trans- | 
fer my attention and expense to the Arts. Adieu, I beg my 
compliments to Mr. Strange. My lord desires his to both him 
& you, Believe me very sincerely, dear Madam, 

‘ Your affectionate Friend and obedient humble . 




















servant, ““E. HERVEY.’’* | 
BA 


The family were now settled in Rome for the winter. Mrs. 
Hervey wrote to Lady Erne (who, with Lord Erne, had now. 
moved from Brussels to Paris, where she was much admired 
in the great world) : ; 

“Rome, 
. Decr. ye 10, 177700 

‘‘ Our lodging does very well. You enter by a passage into _ 
a waiting room for ye servants—then an eating room—on one_ 
side ye Bp’s room with a concealed Bed, where he receives his 
morning company, on ye other side my salle de compagnie 
—from that my Bed-chamber (where Louisa sleeps)—then | 
Madlle’s which is the school-room, & has ye harpsichord—then | 
Finney’s, and so round again by ye Hall—wch makes ye address 
convenient—it is all on ye ground floor, wch I like and I havea 
dab of a garden from my room, yet we are high and look over 
great part of ye Town. Some comfortable rooms below where 
ye servants ” (there were six or seven) “‘ lodge and eat, compleat_ 
our lodging wch tho’ not great is commodious. ... Your 
father continues to amuse himself. ... He has bought a- 
set of Prints for you wch I think you will be pleas’d with. 
They are taken from Titus’ Baths, & suppos’d to have been what 
Raphael took his hints from for the Vatican, and being afterwds- 
closed up, the Idea was suppos’d to have been his own. . 4 


* Egerton MSS., British Museum, 1960. 
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“T find great difficulty in getting him to set for his picture, 
but as I think it wd be a valuable possession to his Family, it 
is one of the very few things I make a point to obtain, & the 
Prince of S. G. has promis’d me to set with him & keep up his 
BeITIES. 

‘“ Dec: ye 16th. This is dear Bess’ Wedding-day. God send 
her ye happiness she deserves from it.”’ 


Next in sequence is the following letter addressed by the 
Bishop to : 
“ The Right Honorable 
“ The Lady Erne 
“ chez le Chevalier Lambert 
“ Banquier Paris.” 


“Rome, 
“ December 24, 1777. 


‘Yr Mother dear Mary has a snivelling cold which prevents 
her writing to you as she intended, yet I hope she may be 
well enough to see the function at St. Peter’s tomorrow, where 
the Pope is to say Mass and all Rome to hear it: She looks 
better than I have seen her of many months, & tho’ she spends. 
no evening abroad her spirits are uncommonly good ; the little 
Prince of Gotha & General Woronzoff son of the Lord Chancellor 
of Russia are our constant companions, & Mr. Gore, an old 
school fellow of mine and a most excellent well-minded man, is 
often of the party. Yr Mother receives company twice a week, 
& Mrs. Gore our inmate twice more, but for the Prince & the 
General we are always at home—Every Wednesday I dine with 
my Cardinal (de Bernis) and nobody else gives any dinners 
except in the Carnevale. The conversations here are highly 
amusing, such is the equal mixture of cards & company. At one 
house we have a weekly concert accompanied with some tolerable 
voices ; billiards are a favorite amusement in the evening, & 
the Gazettes are open to everybody. The English are upon the 
best footing imaginable, and of course well receiv’d every- 
where; Their apartments of reception are splendid beyond 
description and whatever magnificence can be deriv’d from Pic- 
tures, Gilding, Glasses, lights and multiplicity of Servants is 
all here exhibited—The morning especially is pass’d most 
deliciously—here is an incredible variety of admirable artists 
of every kind, so that one enjoys not only sculpture, painting 
«& musick in the highest degree, but also sculptors, painters and 
musicians. ‘Tis likewise difficult to say which pleases one most 
the magnificence of ancient or the elegance of modern Rome ; 
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for my own part I have been singularly fortunate—several ancient — 
rooms have been unearth’d since my arrival—the paintings were | 


in fresco & almost as perfect as at first—the secret was soon 
found of detaching the painted stucco from the walls, & I have 
bought three complete rooms, wth wch I purpose to adorne the 


Downhill & le rendre un morceau unique—The Pope has granted ~ 


me a permission to take a model from the Apollo Belvedere 
—a favor rarely granted but to crown-heads—I suppose his 


Holiness is so accustom’d to consider mitred ones on a footing ~ 


with them that in my case he made no distinction, & I will 


venture to say that few heretics are on as good a footing with | 
him. I cannot resist the temptation of being extravagant here — 


especially when it is with a view of beautifying dear Ireland. 
Pray tell Lord Erne so with my best love to him—I sent him a 
large account of Florence, tho’ I can scarce hope that such 





macaroni’s can interest him; but no place is comparable to © 
Rome, either for amusement or Instruction. My rides in a © 


morning are of five & six hours among the tombs of Heros, — 
the Palaces of Emperors and spoils of the Universe, for miles — 


together you discover Aqueducts, temples, Pillars, &c. all that 


can recall the Idea of great men & great works ; and when one — 
returns, the view of Rome from whence all originated, and 
to which all tended, fills the eye with all that is magnificent and © 
the mind with all that is awfull. I sent you by the last courier — 


and under the protection of my Cardinal, some tolerable engrav- 
ings of the new discover’d Baths of Titus—you have yet, my 
dear, but half the sett: the rest is not published but before I 
leave this you shall have the remainder—one or two of them 
illuminated to give you an Idea of old Roman magnificence 


—In return pick up for me all possible anecdotes in politics for — 
our failures in America and the probabilities of a.war with © 
France. ’Tis not unlikely that we may overtake you at Paris — 
should a war really break out which everybody here expects. — 
You may glean much from Lady Stormont* and Lady Clermont} — 
—Give my affectionate respects to Madame Blondel whom I hope | 
to meet at Paris—She can tell you much French politics and 


whether their Minister is, or is not, disposed for War... . 


‘Pray send me weekly the bulletin &c. I will pay you for ~ 


it. Jem’orienterat comme cela avec mes Francais.’ | 


‘Nothing can be pleasanter than our abode,” here writes | 
the Bishop from Rome (January 8, 1778) to Strange at Venice : — 


* Lady Stormont, wife of Lord Stormont, the English Ambassador in Paris ; afterwards 


Countess of Mansfield in her own right. 


+ Frances, daughter of Col. William Murray, M.P., and wife of W. H. Fortescue, first ; 


Viscount Clermont, Postmaster-General. He was created an Earl in February, 1778. 
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“Rome contains everything that can amuse, interest or 
instruct the mind; but as Mrs. Hervey came here for her 
health she scarcely goes out except in the morning. This 
system agrees so well with her that I have not seen her so 
well for many years. Great excavations are carrying on every- 
where and with tolerable success. Mr. Jenkins* as the most 
intelligent antiquarian is also the most prosperous. He is 
possessed of the most elegant remains in every kind, and in my 
opinion, sets a most reasonable price upon them. You may 
easily imagine I am a purchaser, though not from him, whom I 
reserve for a ‘ bonne bouche’ and to crown the whole. I see you 
are a little angry with me, but as you have no cause, and that 
rather I have to complain of you, who must have passed by 
Valdagno after a journey of 300 miles to see that two-lege’d thing 
a Princet and would not go to see a friend who loves & values 
you. Your dissertation on the Cortona paper is in great request 
in Germany and could you not make another edition of it, & 
in the meantime send me one or two copies for particular friends 
for whom [ have promised if possible to procure it. What 
a pity you cannot be prevailed on to throw all your ingenious 
ideas upon papers in a free familiar style (addressed) to some 
friend, without troubling yourself to dress them up for the 
world, half of whom do not regard them, and the other half 
are more intent on criticising the dress than examining the 
person—the world loses much instruction and you yourself 
a great portion of your time; but this is a subject we have 
discussed together ineffectually. 

“TI must likewise caution you against poor Fortis’s obser- 
vations and representation of things; many spots which he 
had designed I had purposely made Bitio recopy that you might 
see the difference between the Painter’s representation and 
the Poet’s. What a misfortune to the publick that a man 
endowed with almost every requisite for the pursuit of physi- 
cal truths should from the mere redundance of genius and 
fire, want the most essential... .” 

* A sidelight on Thomas Jenkins is derived from a private source—a MS. diary of the 
well-known Welsh artist, Thomas Jones, who painted in Rome from 1776 to 1780—we shall 
meet him as a protégé of the Bishop. He says: ‘‘ There were two personages then at 
Rome who for years had the guidance of the taste and expenditure of our English cavaliers 
and from whose hands all bounties were to flow: Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Byers. Mr. Jenkins 
originally came here in the humble station of one of ourselves (artists), but, soon after, his 
genius breaking forth in its proper direction, he luckily contrived to buy part of a cargo 
of an English ship at Civita Vecchia, which being disposed of to great advantage in Rome, 
he thereby laid the foundation of his future fortune. From his knowledge and experience 
in trade, commerce, manufactures, etc., he became so great a favourite of the late Gan- 
ganelli (Pope Clement XIV.) that if that Pontiff had lived a little longer, it is said he 


might have been made a Cardinal.’’ (MS. Diary of Thomas Jones, inherited by the late Miss 
Thomas, of Pencerrig, Builth, Radnorshire.) 


* The Duke of Gloucester at Trient. 
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A few weeks later Mrs. Hervey writes from Rome to Lady 
Erne : 


‘‘ Jan ye 21st, 1778. 
... . Your father, I must tell you, said your letter was a 
very good one and very satisfactory in all points, and is much 
satisfied with your being distinguish’d by ye Duke of Braganza, 
who he says is of a first rate character. . . . 

‘Madame de Tesse leaves Rome in a few days...” (A 
previous letter mentions this lady as being ‘‘ Dame d’autour ”’ 
to the Queen of France, and her husband as Master of the Horse 
to her M. and a cordon bleu.) ‘She has been at the top of 
Mount Etna and I think has imbib’d some of the Volcanic 
Matter. 4%): 

~ Your Father has recommended you to her Protection (in 
Paris), whether about the Queen or not. She is a daughter 
of the Duke de Noailles, and they are in credit I presume, 
because the Cardinal Ambassador (Cardinal de Bernis) pays 
her very great court—not asa bel esprit, for that he has renoune’d, 
but asia Courtier) 2). 

“We were last night at the Opera—and it was Cardinal 
Bernis’ niece who lent me this Box—the Arms of France were 
upon it, which when I remark’d, with our constant connection 
with the Minister of that nation, she said she only wish’d it 
was another Minister—voyez I éendue de son Empire quot qu’en 
décadence. ... 

‘““A War, & peace, & health & humour (That is—the Bishop’s 
‘humour’) and all other matters are so uncertain that I 
do not guess what route we shall take hence. I shall yearn 
after Paris but in truth have not much hopes of it. . . . 

“I am sorry dear sister (Elizabeth) is not better pleased 
with D.” (Dunleer, the home of the Fosters in County Louth)— 
‘‘I was in hopes there was in that class a sensible & pleasing 
society—I fear she hankers still after a more brilliant one -— 
time and family affections will I hope subdue that—but the 
greatest difficulty will be to settle them. They incline to the 
Continent, but I cou’d wish it otherwise. If ye little boy gains 
her, he will tie her down & I hope enliven and embellish all 
ELMS eR Ooo M yt , | 


c¢ 


This glimpse of the brilliant Elizabeth Foster, bored with 
her home-surroundings, seems to indicate the beginnings of 
the discontent which was to lead eventually to quarrels and 
rupture with her husband. The Bishop, however, was little | 
likely to concern himself with sensitive Mrs. Hervey’s hopes 


“= 
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and fears for Elizabeth’s future. A letter to her written a week 
later reveals him happy in his own interests and plans—small 
and great—while a feature of his correspondence with this 
daughter residing in Ireland is that it contains frequent 
references to Irish politics and to various commissions she is to 
execute for him at home : 


‘ Rome: 
“ January 28th, 1778. 


“TI have been writing till my head is almost giddy without 
saying a word to my dear Elizabeth. Your Mother & Lou are 
at the Opera from which I exclude myself per decorum. I have 
the more leisure for other amusements, among the foremost 
of which, my dear child, is conversing with you. I must however 
begin with Commissions. I have bespoke a full-length statue 
of my late brother wch I mean to have executed by the print 
we have of him, and beg that you & your husband would visit 
the work as often as you can. Van Oost, if he is able, is to 
execute it. 

“ T wish you to buy me the handsomest poplin you can find, 
and of the richest colour as much as will make the most fashionable 
gown. This I would have sent to your Sister at Paris (Lady 
Erne) which Lady Buckingham* can easily contrive for you— 
by one of the many messengers that go to London, or even by 
the common post to the Secretary of State’s Office, from whence 
it can with equal ease be directed at Lady Stormont’st and your 
Sister will have directions from me to forward it to me at the 
Cardinal de Bernis at Rome, where I am on such a footing that 
he has done this more than once for me. 

“’Tis incredible how pleasantly I pass my time here both 
within the town and without, and how agreeably the first 
nobility receive strangers. Your mother begins now to mix 
a little more, and I hope will gain both health & spirits by 
it; but she dares not attack palaces or antiquities, both on 
account of the fatigue and the damp. Iam impenetrable to both, 
and have besides painters working in my room all the day. 
Tis really a life of Paradise.- The set of English too are pleasant 
enough and have their balls, their assemblies, and their con- 
versaziones and instead of riots, gallantries and drunkenness, 
are wrapt up in antiquities, busts & pictures. One day or 


* Wife of John, second Earl of Buckinghamshire, Viceroy of Ireland in 1777, daughter 
of William Conolly, Esq., and Lady Anne Wentworth, his wife, daughter of Thomas, second 
Earl of Strafford. 


} Louisa, Lady Stormont, wife of the English Ambassador to Paris, afterwards Countess 
of Mansfield in her own right. 
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other, perhaps, we may visit it together, but as yet I think 
the hazard in every respect too great. ‘For youth to itself 
rebels.” ’Tis none else here. 

‘I am impatient to hear that something is to be done 
for the R. Catholics. Pray inform yourself well about it, 
and then me. The young senator’s opinion (his son in law 
Foster) would weigh much with many people, and he could 
easily discover their bent. There seems to be no possibility 


of escaping a French War. They are working with all their | 


might at Toulon and only getting ready to attack us the better. 


My intelligence is pretty good, and they are so confident of | 
success they can scarcely veil their faces enough to conceal it. — 


In this case you would see us sooner than we promised, and the 


Cardinal de Bernis must give us his last favor—a passport. | 


some of the French are already hurrying home, and a lady 
of the very first distinction took leave of me today, hoping 
there would be no War, but fearing there would. She is sister 


of the French Ambassador in London (The Duc de Noailles). | 


Ireland in this case is undoubtedly their first object, and what 
a desperate condition is ours if the R. Catholics are not first 
won over. [I tremble to think of it.” 


Mrs. Hervey writes a few days later (Rome, February 3, 
1778) to Lady Erne in Paris : 


Our Carnival has been interrupted and the theatres shut 
for four days to pray for cold weather to break* in the spring 


—it is now something like frost and pleasant beyond descrip- — 
tion . . . the walks in the different villas wch are scattered | 
thro’ and all round the Town are delightful, & I sometimes 
treat myself with a musing stroll thro’ the ruins & think over the — 


glories & troubles of past ages. I walk quietly thro’ those 


very gates where the conquerors pass’d exulting & triumphant 
to the Capitol. I visit old Temples blended with new ones 
both in figure & function and above all admire the amazing — 


magnificence of their Theatres and Baths, of wch there are 


b 


| 


¥ 
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many besides those yr father sent you drawings of. “ To- 
morrow Mrs. John Pittf is to engage us with a Ball, wch tho’ 
[ seldom go out in an evening I have promised to go to, & " 


Louisa is to go for two or three hours, wch gives it a degree 


of interest to me wch it wd not have done otherwise. The i 


* The proverb is ‘‘ Carnevale al sole, Pasqua al fusco,” ‘‘A warm Carnival is followed — 


by a dull Easter.” 
} Mrs. John Pitt. Her husband was a brother of the first Lord Rivers. 
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P. of Gotha is still at Naples—poor Lady Maynard,* after 
having fazte la Malade till she was tir’d, is crept out in an humble 
style to Lord Tylney’s where she distresses all the English that 
meet her, for Lady Hamiltont would not receive or present 
her, nor any other of her country women make her a visit. 
But that she has secur’d a resource for her old age, I think 
she was better as she was. A Mrs. Parsons was ye delight of 
ye society she liv’d in, whilst that coveted by Lady Maynard 
flies from her. ... They say the Duchess of Kingston is 
coming hither{—it will be an awkward rvencontrve—I hear 
nothing of the Divorce, it seems to sleep again—yr Father does 
not run down at all but vajeunit every day—Lou has almost 
got the better of her headaches & looks well and is the admira- 
tion of every creature—painters sculptors engravers all fly 
at her—& I flatter myself that she will hear of her beauty so 
often that she will at last be quite unconcerned. The Prince’s 
Sculptor is doing a head of her, if it succeeds I will have some- 
thing done from it. Battoni has taken a striking & pleasing 
likeness of yr Father. (This picture is at Downhill.) I will 
remind him of ye miniature & if possible get something rather 
less horrid of myself.” 


The scene of the Carnival in the Corso, vividly presented 
by Mrs. Hervey in a letter to Lady Erne, dated ‘“‘ Rome, Feby. 
ye 24th”’ (Mrs. Talbot’s Papers), might pass for one within our 
own recollections : 

“We are drawing towards the end of the Carnival with as 
little amusement as possible—I was yesterday to see the Horse- 
race wch is the most confus’d scene imaginable—figure to your- 
self a very long and rather narrow street, the sides built up& 
full of people in all sorts of dresses (for this is the week of mask- 
ing) two rows of Coaches parading up and down fill’d with tout 
ce quil y a de mieux i1ci—the carriages shewing horses dress’d 
with all sorts of finery—the Footmen in gaudy masquerade— 
ye Coachmen dress’d like a woman, & all the interval between 
fill’d entirely with Je Peuple in all the extravagance of the times 
—yet the only entertainment seems to be staring at each other 
& pelting with sugar plums—after this solace for an hour, at a 
signal given, ye Horses start, or run down the middle of this 


* Lady Maynard before her marriage to the second Viscount Maynard was the notorious 
Courtesan, “‘ Nancy Parsons,’’ mistressto the Duke of Grafton and to the Duke of Dorset. 
A portrait of her by Gainsborough is or was at Lansdowne House. 

{ Lady Hamilton, the first wife of Sir William Hamilton and predecessor of Emma, Lady 
Hamilton. 

t The bigamous ‘‘ Duchess of Kingston,’’ who, by her early marriage to Augustus, 
Earl of Bristol, was still legally his wife. 
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street—without riders like wild creatures. The People just 
fall back to make them a way as they come up, & close again 
immediately so that you see no more of them for one heat 
determines ye prize—during this assembly in the street the 
constables ride up & down in lac’d cloathes, long wigs & without 
hats the horse guards are posted to support them—& the 
machine for ye punishment of La Corda is fix’d up at the end 
of the street ; and any person who commits the least disorder is 
drawn up & let down again so as to dislocate his shoulders— 
this, and some hundred spies wch are suppos’d to be distributed 
up and down procure a decency & good order wch is almost 
incredible in such a number of people who are remarkably 
eager after pleasure & to whom it is so limited—for this masking 
time is only during ye last eight days, it begins at 2 o’clock & 
before it is dark, a Bell rings—& in less than half an hour there 
is not a.mask tobe seem.) 004) A A a 

~ My little concert went off vastly well & everybody seem’d 
pleas'd—the new woman wch I produced was approv’d of Sar 
I hear is to sing at a concert wch the Senator (for there is now 
but one) is to have in Lent. If it should be so, she is fairly 
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‘ 


Jaunch’d into ye world; & it is gratifying to me to have been 


the means of it. You will pity me when I tell you that during 
the little embarras of this novelty Lou was ill of a feverish cold 
& not able to appear, and you know how I feel when she is 
absent from such causes—but I behav’d very well, & I thank 
God she is quite recover’d; your Father is as usual... . ” 
The letter concludes with some good advice evidently derived 
from her own experience in matrimonial “ rubs ’—‘ Prenez 
garde de ne pas succomber under the little rubs—they are the 
most difficult to remove & to bear; Fill your mind. with ye 
duties of your station, ye dignity of your conduct, and the 
blessings allow’d you, & be assur’d of all ye succour and allevia- 
tion in ye power of yr most affect® Mother, E. H.” 


Good Mrs. Hervey herself had, indeed, no bed of roses. 
Whatever happiness she may have enjoyed in “ those Golden 
days’ long past, her relations with her husband were now by 
no means easy. She was supported, however, by the principles 
which she advocated to her daughter; and while her sense 
of duty made her constantly sacrifice her own wishes to the 
plans or whims of her lord, she found solace by corresponding 
with her absent children, and by gratifying a cultivated taste 
in reading, & especially in music—‘‘all the pleasure I have,’”’ she 
writes at this time to Lady Erne, “ is from that source.” 
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As to Lord and Lady Erne, glimpses of them show that 
their tastes were not congenial. While she was lively and fond 
of society, he was gloomy and retiring.* Although mother 
and daughter could sympathize over their marital trials, their 
respective husbands were very dissimilar in disposition. 
Referring to Lord Erne, Mrs. Hervey writes: ‘“ Happy is 
neither his nature nor his constitution—and more or less is 
all that can be expected for him: but pray tell him I am going 
to take a wonder-working medicine for us gloomy acids, and that, 
if it succeeds, I will endeavour to carry some over to Ireland, 
and impart this blessing to him which is to make me handsome 
and gay.” | 

The letter continues : 

“I never saw anything like your Father’s spirits—he 
jumps about the room like a Boy when we are quite alone, and 
protests that he feels like five and twenty—(think if Ld. E. 
and I should caper about after we have taken our medicine). 
You must not misinterpret his silence, for ye truth is he gives 
himself wholly up to ye objects of the Place where he is, with- 
out I hope diminishing his love for those wch are absent. . . .”’ 

She adds: “I am this moment going to a miniature 


_ painter to settle about your Father’s picture for you—Love to 
Ld. E. and ye young ladies.”’ 


It was characteristic of the Bishop in writing to his 


| daughters to commission them to procure and send out to him 


materials for dress. Sometimes these were intended for presents 
to great ladies of his acquaintance at Rome, and sometimes, 
as on the present occasion, for replenishing his own wardrobe. 
“ Puce’’ was the colour he wore for full-dress. He adds a 
postscript to a letter from Mrs. Hervey to Elizabeth (March 3, 
1778): ‘‘ Your Mother has left me just room enough to give you 
a commission, dear Bess. Ships are continually going from 


Dublin to Leghorn. Send me, by the first as much poplin as 


will make two suits of clothes, one of a grey, and the other of 
a puce colour. Direct them ‘a Monsieur le Cardinal de Bernis 
a Rome ’—Put them into oilskin and inclose them ‘au Consul 
Francais a Livorne.’ I wish I knew what would please you and 


your husband.”’ 


* Mrs. Hervey wrote concerning Lady Erne to Elizabeth Foster (March 25, 1778): 
“Your sister has fallen not only into the first set of company (in Paris), but has made 
some of the best acquaintance and the most creditable imaginable. She is bien répandue 
dans le monde et parfaitement bien vegue, yet I don’t think her at all happy, and I fear, 
though she does not say it, that Lord Erne keeps his usual restlessness and discontent, 
and though he requires society more than anybody, is constantly running away from it 
and yet without a fund in himself to supply its place.” 

March 25,1778. Ibid., page 
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The Bishop’s letters to Strange at this time (Egerton MSS. 
2001, ff. 190, 194) show him in critical, and somewhat petulant, 
mood with his learned friend. Strictures on Strange’s literary 
style relate to the latter’s scientific contributions to the Philo- 
sophical Society’s publications. We suspect—for all the 
Bishop’s protest to the contrary—that, had Strange in his 
dissertations proclaimed the Bishop as an explorer and geolo- 
gist, he would have been more tenderly handled. The Bishop was, 
in fact, by no means unwilling for his name to figure in print : 

‘As to naming me in any of your lucubrations,”’ he writes, 
“IT am obliged to you for having as yet religiously declined it, 
that I might not be subject to the obloquy I dreaded for having 
led so vagrant a life ; but—to use the language of a friend— 
I think many parts of your ingenious letter to the Royal 
Society much more recondite than the subject deserved, and 
beyond the depth of any man who is not a _ professed 
chymist. A Volcanist ought to be deeply vers’d in chymistry. 
This is the forte of the Comte de Borch, a Polish nobleman, 
and one of the most indefatigable & most unprejudiced philo- 
sophers that this age has produced. . . . He is now publishing 
a work which he means to dedicate to the Pope.’ (The Bishop 
afterwards formed a very different opinion of the Comte de 
Borch.) 

The Bishop complains of Strange’s manner of obliging 
his readers to “ look for truth through a number of inharmonious 
or ill-turned periods which cost almost as much pains to read 
as to write.”’ | 

“T thought that you and I were agreed long ago that Facts 
were the proper object of a modern philosopher, and that 
to attempt to penetrate into causes whilst we remain so im- 
perfectly acquainted with effects was below his dignity, & 
beyond his reach. For my part I could wish for the sake of 
Truth that all observations upon Facts were given @ Ja (Bishop) 
Berkeley, in the way of queries, and then the very style itself 
would teach us modesty and procure us instruction.”’ 

How Strange responded to these admonitions does not 
appear. He was something of a pedant, and he was probably 
not a match for the Bishop. It took a Goethe to stand up 
to the Bishop and so reduce him to complete surrender. | 

Returning to the correspondence of Mrs. Hervey, she 
writes from Rome (March the 15th, 1778) to her daughter 
Elizabeth: ‘‘ Vesuvius has been so quiet that your Father 
has not been tempted to go there. I hope it will not take a 
tantarum ... for fear we should make a short turn towards 
it.” (‘The Two Duchesses.’’) 
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Vesuvius providing no counter attraction to Rome, the 
party remained there in accordance with Mrs. Hervey’s hope. 
But the Bishop’s geological researches were, in fact, becoming 
less ardent and more fitful. His interest in them was being 
superseded by his growing passion for art collecting which a 
full purse enabled him to gratify. 

Political manceuvres too supplied piquant incentive to 
intercourse with the leading personages of Rome, while constant 
social engagements left little time or inclination for occupations 
which had formerly held the field. Both in his new réle of 
art-patron—“ the midwife of talents,’ he called himself—and 
as a social figure in the hum of cosmopolitan intrigue, he was 
thoroughly in his element and in high good-humour with his 
environment. 

~ I am here in a terrestrial paradise,” he wrote to Strange, 
“nor can there be a more delicious abode to an inquisitive and 
speculative mind.” (Eg. MSS. 2oor, f. 95.) 

A side-light on the Bishop in his character of art-patron 
during the spring of 1778 is supplied by the unpublished diary 
of the Welsh landscape-painter Thomas Jones*—‘“ the Welsh 
Wilson,’ as he was called from his style of painting, which so 
resembled that of Wilson, that the pictures of the one were 
not distinguishable from those of the other. Jones notes: 
“There was at Rome about this time a great concourse of the 
English nobility and gentry, male and female, all of whom I 
believe did me the honour of coming to see my pictures. The 
Bishop of Derry, who frequently honoured me with a visit, 
aiter about a month’s irresolution agreed to give me {40 sterling 
for the large view of the Lake of Albano. Though the Count 
Dillon was my strong advocate on this occasion, yet I believe 
his Lordship’s final determination was fixed by the following 
circumstance: I had a handsome Carlo Maratta frame made 
into which I put the picture, and one morning when his Lord- 
ship called told him I was going to send it to England. He 
remonstrated some time on the hazards, but I said I was deter- 
mined to run all risks. The Bishop upon hearing this declara- 
tion, which was delivered in a kind of indifferent but resolute 
tone, immediately replied, ‘That picture, Sir, shall not go 
to England, it is mine,’ and directly gave me an order on his 

* Through the kindness of the late Miss Thomas of Pencerrig, who lent me the original 
diary a few days before her death in June, 1914, I am able to quote from it. 

Thomas Jones, born in 1743, was destined for a clergyman, but began to study painting 
in 1762 under Richard Wilson. He went to Rome in 1776 and in 1780 to Naples, where he 
married a German lady. After his return to England he passed off some of his pictures 
as the productions of his late Master Wilson, and later boasted of having done so. On 


becoming the head of his family he succeeded to property in Wales, and was High Sheriff 
for his native county. He died in 1803. 
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banker for the money. And who should this banker be 
but the notorious Fisher who murdered his friend and bene- 
factor Mr. Derby of the Temple in London—which atrocious 
fact, with a circumstance almost beyond belief, is recorded 
in the introductory chapter of the VIIth book of the history of 
tom Jones.* When I called at his (Fisher’s) Palace with the 
Bishop’s draft, and found myself shut up alone in a room with 
this shrivelled old assassin my blood shivered in my veins— 
all the circumstances of the murder rushed upon me in a moment 
and I could not help conceiving a dagger lay concealed in every 
wrinkle. However, after what I thought an impertinent 
remark that it was ‘a great deal of money for one picture ’ 
to which I made no reply, he advanced schedules to the amount 
and I got out of his sight as fast as I could.” 


* “From England Fisher fled to Holland and took refuge in a merchant’s counting 
house at Amsterdam, but being discovered, made his escape to Leghorn where he was 
employed by an English merchant there. Being traced out again, and an order being issued 
by the Grand Duke for his apprehension, at the critical moment he contrived to effect 
his escape a second time and got to Rome when he turned Roman Catholic, and sat himself 
down safe under the protection of the Church. This latter part of his history I had from 
Mr. Lee, an English merchant at Naples, who told me that he himself was at that time a 
clerk at the very house at Leghorn where Fisher was employed. At Rome he married, 
and, by carrying on trade to a great extent for a number of years, amassed a large fortune, 
and his daughter who was said to be a fine woman was reckoned a match for any Roman 
Cavaliere.’’——Jones’s Diary. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
1778 (continued) 


| ieee prospect of imminent war between France and England 
was now under discussion in Rome. It was expected 
that France would immediately attack Ireland on the declara- 
tion of war. The letters of Mrs. Hervey to her daughters at 
this time contain mention of Colonel Dillon, who had come 
to Kome from Paris on leave of absence from his regiment 
there. He, although of Irish birth, was like many of his his- 
toric family, highly distinguished in the service of France.* 
In a letter to Elizabeth Foster, Mrs. Hervey describes him as 
~ brother to our nephew ’”’—the latter being Charles (afterwards 
twelith Viscount) Dillon, who was married to the Bishop’s 
niece, Henrietta Maria, daughter of the first Lord Mulgrave by 
his wife, Lady Lepel Hervey. 
Mrs. Hervey writes to Lady Erne in Paris, March 24, Nig ig th 
from Rome: 


“ Col. Dillon is just arrived here and is to dine with us 
today ; he told your Father he had left you well—If he is not 
too great a puppy I will talk to him a little about you. We 
had a great alarm finding that the Archévéque de Narbonne 
had wrote to Cardinal de Bernis to revoke his (Dillon’s) leave of 
absence, and to say that he was ordered to join his regiment 
immediately. This look’d like a decided War—Ye next post 
brought an indulgence of a fortnight, and thus we go on between 
hopes and fears; but I think, if Ld. Chatham comes in, there 
will be some reluctance to engage, and I hope he will have the 
glory & happiness of making Peace in one quarter of the World, 
and preserving it in another.”’ 

* The Hon. Arthur Dillon, born 1750, was the last Col. Commanding the famous 
Dillon’s Regiment of the French Service. Dillons had for a century been chosen to com- 
mand it, and on one occasion, sooner than break the rule, Louis XV. sent to Ireland for 
one of the family to take the Colonelcy. Arthur Dillon was guillotined during the Reign 


of Terror. His daughter Fanny and her husband Count Bertrand were distinguished for 
their fidelity to the Emperor Napoleon, and were with him at St. Helena when he died. 
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A further glimpse of Colonel Dillon is given by Mrs. Hervey 
in a letter to Elizabeth Foster : 


‘“ Many jokes pass between him and your Father about the 
invasion of Ireland. The Colonel promises to be careful of 
the Palace (of Derry), your Father to be indulgent to the 
(French) prisoners.”’ 

Mrs. Hervey continues her letter to Lady Erne with news 
reported from Paris, where Voltaire was the hero of the 
moment : 


“ A nephew of Madame Blondelle’s has given us a most 
extraordinary account of the honours paid to M. de Voltaire, 
and of the grand deputation from the Academy, the crowds 
at his gate &c. &c. I conclude you will not fail to pay him 
your Court and satisfy your own curiosity, as I find that he 
has been visited by ladies in almost as great numbers as the 
gentlemen, and as he knew both yr Father and grand-father, 
wd aura peut étre un peu de bonté for you, comme les autres.”’ 


Mrs. Hervey concluding her letter with some remarks about 
the weather at Rome, the Bishop begins on the same page : 


‘Your Mother fibs abominably ; she is much better than I 
have seen her for many winters and her face much fairer and 
we are soon to have Concerts at which she may assist or not. 
I flatter myself you will see her considerably improved by 
her travels—she will certainly have told you ‘que je suis un 
évéque bien galant,’ but she is much mistaken—I have no 
wit in myself, but am only cause that wit is in others, and if 
there is more than one Madame de Voyer in the world, where 
is the blame to fall ?—this you will call Spermaceti, as Lou 
does ; but when a Lady calls two or three times in a week to 
take a gentleman in her Coach, i faut étre Sot pour ne pas voir 
comme les choses vont, & plus que Sot pour les arréter tout court 
—en attendant je passe trés bien mon tems, je suis fété par les 
autres & content de moi méme—in short I never pass’d so 
pleasant a winter in my life, tho’ I hope the next at the D—hill 
(Downhill) may prove equally so, especially if you & your Sister 
will make up the party. Statues, pictures & busts you will 
see there in abundance, good prints, some musick & old ac- 
quaintance ; 4 propos to that you say nothing more of Madame 
Blondel, or Madame de Voyer—the last you will find very 
capricious, & of the first I know too little to say much—but, 
if you ever meet Monsr. Turgot at her house or elsewhere, tell 
him that among all his admirers there is none who reveres 
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his virtues and respects his Talents more than the English 
Bishop, who in that opinion is no heretick—-Assure the Archb - 
of Aix que ses bontés n’ont point fait un Ingrat, & que je me 
fais une vraie féte de le revoir—It is of the utmost consequence 
to us to return before War is declar’d, otherwise we must have 
a long sea-passage wch may greatly derange the health of us 
all—Madame Blondel can give you the best intelligence, and if 
you make her feel the utility of it, will give you the earliest. 
Our motions & directions entirely depend on it—I expect Sir 
John Lambert* to receive a pretty large parcel or two from Ire- 
land for me of a new invention—beg of him to forward them 
_ to the Cardinal de Bernis by the French Courier—& remember, 
my dear, to send yr letter to the Post the night before, or you 
Jose a whole week—I hope you received mine by the Brussell’s 
post—Adieu, write constantly & believe most affectionately 
yours & Lord Erne’s——” 


There was now some talk of the travellers returning home, 
the prospect of war causing them to change their plans fre- 
quently, though in the end they decided to remain in Rome 
or itsenvirons. Mrs. Hervey writes to Lady Erne: 


“ We are afraid to rely on the D. de Ch. (Duc de Choiseul) 
for our security, since there is actually a Fleet sail’d to convoy 
our enemies—Of course it must produce blows & I find, if there 
is a War, a descent on Ireland will be early attempted. Yr 
Father wants to get home for that reason, & I want to stay 
away. If he was Governor of Derry instead of Bp. I shd have 
no doubt about this, but he says his influence over the minds 
of the People may be of more consequence than any direction 
mirneir bodies. ....”’ 


Writing to His Excellency Mr. Strange at Venice next day 
(March 25), the Bishop says (Egerton MSS., 2001, f. 1096): 
» The French Courier is just arrived and all the letters breathe 
nothing but War. The few French Officers visiting here and 
especially those belonging to the Irish regiment set out imme- 
diately. By all that I can learn our Ministers have not the 
least idea of their danger, yet I have the most authentick in- 
telligence that the first impression will be made on Ireland, that 
the Irish battalions will be employed in this attempt, that blank 
Commissions are entrusted to several officers of this Corps, who 
will disperse them among their relations, and that several 
thousand muskets will accompany this embarcation. I know 


* Sir John Lambert, the Bishop’s banker, or English Consul in Paris. 
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likewise that there is resumed the original idea of attempting 
a coalition between the Papists and the Protestants of Ireland 
in order to declare an Independence under the protection of 
France & Spain. This was the private intention of the Popish 
Officers of the Irish regiments in case Mr. Conflan’s embarka- 
tion had succeeded, and I have reason to believe that nobody 
was privy to it except Monsr. de Choiseul, two ladies, and a 
very few Irish Officers of distinction——but these differed in. 
opinion about the scheme. I leave you to make what use 
you will of this without citing me, and depend on your burning 
this letter immediately. I direct it to your wife in hopes of 
not exciting curiosity. Adieu: our destiny is as uncertain as 
the War. I beg you will send me one line of the very earliest 
intelligence you receive of its declaration or of its certainty. 
One line will suffice. I will do the same by you if a courier 
should come to Cardinal de Bernis.”’ 

(This letter is addressed to ‘‘ Madame, 

“Madame Strange, 
‘a Venise.’’) 

The following letter from the Bishop to Lady Erne (Rome, 
March 30, 1778), while it contains no mention of war, beyond 
an allusion to “living on thorns,’ shows the intimacy of his 
association with the French Ambassador’s entourage : 


“I ought to have thank’d you by the last courier my dear 
Mary for the very beautiful & extraordinarily cheap souvenir 
you procur’d for me—it was destin’d for Madame du Paymont- 
burn, the Cardinal of Bernis’ niece, but yr Mother liking it 
very much, I gave it to her, & shall insert the picture destin’d 
for the same lady as soon as it is finish’d. Yrs my dear girl, wd 
have been very highly welcome, & as things have turn’d out, 
might have remain’d where you intended to place it—Could - 
you at your leisure find another like it, I beg you wou’d direct 
it to her under the Cardinal’s cover. Mine came perfectly 
safe & is universally admir’d. I may probably never see her 
again, but as the liveliest and justest understanding must ever 
make me remember her, I cannot help wishing that she may 
have some token of the value I put on them as well as on the 
partiality with which she has now distinguish’d me for above — 
ten years. If the Cardinal shd be appointed Prime Minister 
as ‘tis reported, you wd probably know this pleasing woman & — 
I can answer for her partiality to you beforehand. She has — 
shown a manifest one to Louisa & loaded her with the most 
elegant presents. Adieu my dear child—send us some politicks — 
for we live here on Thorns,”’ 
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Although the Bishop during the whole time of his residence 
in Rome was on terms of friendly intercourse with the Cardinal 
de Bernis—the chief figure in Roman society and renowned 
for the splendour of his entertainments—Mrs. Hervey was not 
even acquainted with him. This seems the more curious 
that the Cardinal was markedly polite to the many English 
ladies who came to Rome and frequented his salons. If Miss 
Cordelia Knight (afterwards in charge of Princess Charlotte of 
Wales) and her mother were warmly received by his Eminence 
(as the former relates in her memoirs) why was not Mrs. Hervey ? 
It was evidently not her doing, nor the Cardinal’s. While her 
delicate health furnished a sufficient reason for Mrs. Hervey’s 
retirement, it may be that the Bishop felt that in a society of 
celibate ecclesiastics the presence of his wife would place him 
im an anomalous position among them; or perhaps it did not 
suit him that she should enter the scenes of his intrigues, politi- 
cal or other. No word or hint on the subject, however, is found 
in Mrs. Hervey’s letters at this time. It is not till years after 
the family have returned to England that the fact of her 
not having known Cardinal de Bernis transpires. Elizabeth 
Foster meeting the Cardinal in Rome, he—not without sly 
intention we may be sure—sends a polite message to her mother. 
The latter in reply remarks: ‘‘ I wonder that Cardinal Bernis 
should speak of me whom he never saw, and not of your father 
whom I supposed he had admired and saw often.’ Again: 
~ As to the Cardinal Bernis, I don’t wonder at your surprise 
that I should not even know one with whom your father was so 
much acquainted, but I soon found that we could not go to- 
gether. I much wished to have seen him—am sure I should 
have liked him.”’ 


France was now about to join America in war against 
England. 

Mrs. Hervey writes from Rome (April 6) to her daughter 
Elizabeth in Ireland: “I have this moment a letter from 
your sister (Lady Erne, in Paris), who gives me the triste nouvelle 
of Lord Stormont’s departure from Paris ; Monsr. de Noaille’s 
atrival there from London &c. &c.—in short everything but a 
formal declaration of War. . . . I look upon America as lost 
for ever, but I flatter myself that Lord Chatham will be our 
Minister and that we shall punish the treachery of France 
effectually.’”’* | 

During the Bishop’s absence in April on a tour in the country, 

* It was the day after the date of this letter that Lord Chatham made his memorable 
last speech in the House of Lords. 
WAS ks 1 ff 
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Mrs. Hervey, who remained in Rome with Louisa, was without 
news of political events at this crisis ; and letters from England 
arriving for the Bishop while he was away, she eagerly awaited 
his return that he might open them. Meanwhile, she attended 
the “holy functions” in St. Peter’s at Easter. ‘The music 
in the Pope’s Chapel,” she remarks, “did not answer my 
expectations, and the ceremonies were purchas’d very dear 
at the expense of the heat and fatigue which attended them, 
but the Benediction given by his Holiness from a balcony in the 
front of St. Peter’s to a kneeling multitude wch fill that vast 
place, and instantly announced to the public, by the discharge 
of a Cannon, is the finest and most sublime ceremony I ever 
saw, the magnificence of the Building and every possible ap- 
paratus working one up to enthusiasm.” 

The Bishop, returning to Rome after Easter, wrote thence 
to Strange at Venice two letters, the second of which contains 
some notable indictments of English laws and policy, past and 
present, in regard to Ireland; while in both he expresses his 
expectation that Ireland, suffering from long injustice, would 
now, like America, seek to declare her independence with the 
aid of France; his recent intercourse with Dillon and the 
French Officers inclining him the more to this expectation. 
(Egerton MSS., 2001, f. 203.) 


“ Rome, 
‘April 29, 1778. 
‘““ My DEAR FRIEND, 

" I return you my earliest, as well as my best thanks 
for your kind attention in transmitting to me the French declara- 
tion of their perfidy ; though several copies had already reached 
us, your consideration was not the less obliging. For my part 
I think England has deserved all the insults she has experienced, 
but after being a little chastized I should be glad she had an 
opportunity of behaving better. God knows if we shall meet 
this month or not, but I must repeat to you what I suggested 
before, that the particular Officers who left me made no secret 
of their destination in case of rupture ; that the blow (on Ire- 
land) is intended to be a mortal one, and an offer of independency 
will certainly be made in my part of the world: ‘tis a scheme 
that has long been concerting, and I think we are ripe tories 


“Rome, 
“May 7th. 
~ You were very much in the right, my dear Friend, in 
guessing the letter you were so good as to enclose to be my 
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daughter’s (Lady Erne). She is ill in Paris, but I hope to 
persuade her to pass next winter in Rome with us. The great 


advantage I have derived to my health from this mild air and 


delicious abode first induced me to think of it, and the real 
service which I hope our affairs in Ireland may receive from it 
determin’d us finally. If the war with France begins you may 
expect Ireland rather than America to be the scene of action and 
a most bloody conflict it will be. The R.C. are stimulated 
from hence to avenge their long oppression and finally throw 


_ off the yoke. The general pretext of this intended revolt is 
_ the intolerable severity of our penal laws against R.C., by 


which they are not only prohibited from a legal exercise of their 
Religion, the most harmless of all indulgences, but are even 
denied an effectual security for the money they may lend to 
Protestants, and compelled to content themselves with a mere 
personal obligation, which dies with their debtor or flies with 
his flight. It is scarcely credible yet but too true, that if a 
younger brother of a Popish family in that country is base 
enough to abjure his religion either from indifference or from 
lucre, he disinherits al/ his elder brothers, be they twenty in 
number, renders his father tenant for life, and after his death 
gets full possession of his Estate—‘ex pede Herculem "you 
may judge, my friend from this Cloven foot of what an enormous 
size and of what a tremendous form is this favorite Idol of the 
Protestants, their Code of Popery laws—a Code that would 
have revolted Draco who is said to have dipped his pen in blood 
when he gave his Decalogue to the Athenians. But what 
renders this Irish Code the more extraordinary is that it did 
not originate from the massacre of the Protestants in 1641 
when revenge might have been almost as justifiable as sweet, 
nor yet from the Protectorship of Cromwell who contented 
himself with punishing the delinquents without entailing 
misery and despair upon their posterity, nor yet from the reign 
of that Arch-hippocrite Charles the Second when factitious 
plots were attributed to the Papists, and real punishments 
inflicted, nor during the reign of the tolerant and liberal-minded 
William the Third, though he had to wrench the crown from 
their hands, by repeated efforts, before he was able to wear it, 
but under the reign of Queen Anne when Popery was as quiet 
and harmless, and when the Duke of Ormond was Viceroy, and 
more inclined to the Papists than the Protestants ; and the 
reasons he gave were as singular as his conduct: he wanted 
to drive the Papists into a rebellion where they would not lead. 
Can you conceive a greater devil? .. .” (Egerton MSS., 2001, 
f. 204, British Museum.) 
VOL. I, 13% 
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It is evident that the Bishop from his fluency in French © 
and Italian, his long acquaintance with Rome and his wide 
social circle, had, at this juncture, opportunities for observing 
matters little accessible to English and Irish statesmen at home, 
and still less so to his Episcopal colleagues in Ireland. Alert 
to note and report everything that came to his knowledge, he 
found means of procuring secret information of Papal intrigue. 
At the same time he was in touch with French intrigues and his 
connection with Colonel Dillon enabled him to associate with — 
the French Officers on the easiest terms. These gentlemen, as 
he implies in the following letter, would communicate to him 
after dinner matters which before dinner they would not have 
disclosed. “I must confess to you,” he writes (May 29, 1778) 
to his daughter Elizabeth, “that if a war should take place 
between France and us, I am in no little pain about Ireland ; 
as I know for a certainty their great stroke will be at us, as 
the weakest, the most divided, and the least defended. The 
Irish regiments in their service are already quartered on the 
coast and ready to be embarked and the Officers belonging to 
these regiments who had made an excursion to Rome of a few 
weeks were returned, recalled in a hurry, & had joined their 
corps. From these I collected enough, not only to assure myself 
of their destination, but even of more particulars than they 
would have chosen before dinner to communicate. Their 
object at Rome at this time was easily guessed, considering 
what a number of Irish friars of every denomination abounded 
here, and how attached our cruel political laws render them to 
the Stuart family. Nothing could exceed the attention shown 
by the French Ministers here to these gentlemen. They were 
lodged in one of their houses, and received daily at their tables, 
and distinguished constantly from other strangers ; and their 
elation at the thought of a war was beyond all description. 
At the close of this visit they scarce made any secret of their 
destination, and would frequently rally me on my purchases of 
statues and busts, which they said must one day belong to 
them. If so perilous a state does not waken our government 
to mitigate the penal laws against the Papists, and to win by 
gentleness (those) whom they cannot subdue by severity, if the 
most uniform acquiescence under the most impolitic and un- 
deserved oppression that ever disgraced any legislature does not 
soften our, as yet, inflexible Government, I must confess I 
shall suspect some treachery, & that there is a latent scheme 
for driving them out of the island. . . .” 

Whether or not the expectation of a French invasion of 
Ireland at this time was well founded, the Bishop lost no oppor- 
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tunity of urging the fear of it as an argument for England’s 
removing the heavy burdens of the Irish Catholics. He wrote 
to statesmen and influential persons at home, urging upon them 
the necessity of making concessions to the Irish Catholics 
sufficiently thorough to remove all causes of disloyalty at such 
a critical moment. Remarkable and exhaustive letters from the 
Bishop on this theme are to be found quoted among the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission from the papers of Lord Emly 
and they are addressed to the Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons, Edmund Pery, one of the most liberal-minded Irishmen 
of his day. In the first of these, dated from Rome, May 15, 
1778, the Bishop writes : 


“I was made very happy this morning by reading in the 
public papers that you were arrived in London, upon business 
of a public nature; the interests of Ireland and of humanity 
could never be placed in abler hands, nor under the auspices 
of a warmer heart or a cooler head, and I will venture 
to say upon my own knowledge they never were attended with 
a more important crisis. 

‘Ireland, if the War with France takes place, must in- 
evitably be thrown into the greatest confusion. The first blow 
will certainly be directed there, and the Roman Catholics, 
exasperated by repeated disappointments, are ripe for an 
almost general revolt. 

“Whether this disposition originated here (Rome) or was 
only stimulated and encouraged here I cannot say; but of 
this I am very well informed that no encouragement is wanting, 
and that, some few prudent persons excepted, the hopes of the 
remainder are as sanguine as their exhortations are animated. 

“ The real intention is to render Ireland independent, & to 
establish, as in the Swiss Cantons a reciprocal toleration of 
religions, to abolish all tithes except such as are to be paid 
by the Roman Catholicks to their own clergy, and to throw them- 
selves under the protection of France, and if possible of Spain. 

“If this attempt should not succeed their project is then 
to make as general an emigration as possible and to settle 
in that part of Spain which was offered to them some years 
ago, or else in a part of the Pope’s territory which is within 40 
miles of Rome, and now actually preparing for some very 
extensive colony, and if my friend is not very egregiously 
misinformed, this colony will be from Ireland. The disgust 
that prevails here upon the baffling of every attempt to relieve 
their countrymen is better conceived than expressed. Their 
case seems now to be desperate, and I much fear their conduct 
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will be equally so. No one knows better than you do the 
disadvantages arising to Ireland from the opprobrious solecism 
of our penal laws against the Papists. A reasonable concession 
in time might secure that allegiance, and that fidelity which 
the fate of war might perhaps totally deny us... . 

‘‘T have wrote very copiously to Lord Hillsborough on this 
subject, as I flatter myself his Lordship’s sentiments are as 
liberal as I know yours to be, and the noble use which he makes 
of his great property in Ireland shows that he has no interests 
distinct from those of this country. Could you at this perilous 
crisis obtain a legal exercise of that silly but harmless religion - 
which they now exercise illegally, and a revocation of that 
impolitic statute called the Civil Act which has so reduced the 
list of Popish nobility that all the influence of the Popish people 
and gentry is thrown into the hands of the clergy, I am very 
well persuaded that the French upon their landing could not 
procure an insurrection of fifty Papists. Nothing can be more 
reasonable than their demands, and, in my opinion, nothing 
more politic than our acquiescence—This toleration should at 
least be granted to such as have taken the new oath of allegiance, 
were it only to create a schism among them, and hereafter 
confined to such as are educated in the French seminaries, in 
preference of Portugal, Spain, and Italy, where the four pro- 
positions of the Gallican Church are not taught. Such a mea- 
sure would necessarily divide the Papists at present, and render 
them perfectly harmless hereafter. Whereas by not attending 
to that manifest distinction among them of disciples of the 
Church of Rome, and abettors of the Court of Rome, we have 
united against us two very contrary parties and confounded 
under the same penalties, the most harmless sect with the 
most dangerous faction. Policy as well as justice call upon us 
at this perilous crisis to make the distinction, and by the stroke 
of a pen to baffle the most alarming efforts of our common enemy. 
I hope we shall be too wise to act the second part of the American 
tragedy, and wait till our enemy compels us to terms of moder- 
ation. Their disappointments have certainly rendered them 
desperate and their despair will I hope render us prudent. 

“In the meantime ‘Cave ne quid detriments Respublica 
caprat ’—for if ever Ireland was on the brink of a precipice, 
it is now tottering. But a steady head like yours can rescue 
us. 

“Since I have been writing, intelligence has been brought 
that overtures had been made to the Chevalier to persuade 
him to go on board the Toulon fleet which is to join that at 
Brest. But although the information comes from his brother’s 
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family, ‘I have reason to believe that it is not founded—but 
that which is truly and unalterably so is the perfect esteem 
and attachment with which I have long been, and still am, 
your most sincere friend and servant. If you wish for any 
additional intelligence, my banker will transmit your letter 
eoeme here.’’* 

Speaker Pery, though debarred by his office from taking 
any public part in the political struggles, gave effective support 
to the cause of Catholic Relief at this juncture. Earlier in 
the year the petition of the Irish Catholics had not been favour- 
ably received, being opposed by the Lord Lieutenant and the 
English Government ; but in May the English Roman Catholics 
obtained a measure of repeal of certain penalties. Thereupon, 
chiefly by the judicious management of Pery, the way was 
prepared for the Irish Relief Bill, by which, however meagre 
and inadequate, some of the more grievous penalties of the 
Catholics were removed. 

News of the passing of the English Bill, with the prospect 
of the Irish Bill’s passing, reached the Bishop in Rome in 
June ; and the latter measure proving to fall far short of his 
demand for wide concessions, he addressed a second letter to 
_ Pery, which will be given in due course. 


* Historical Manuscripts Commission, 8th Report, Appendix I., page 197. Papers of 
Lord Emly. 


CHAPTER XXII 
SUMMER OF 1778 


EANWHILE, the letters of Mrs. Hervey lead us to follow 

the travellers in their leisurely manner of sojourn in 

Rome and its environs, during the spring and summer of 1778. 
We find them now preparing to occupy two residences, 
one in Rome and another at Castel Gondolfo. At the latter 
they were to pass the summer in the country, coming to their 
town-house according to inclination from time to time. The 
Bishop arranged and changed plans for the future. While 
he now announced his intention of remaining abroad till the 


following year—and this, in the end, was carried out—Mrs. 


Hervey clung to the hope of being re- -united to her children in 
the coming autumn or winter, and the Bishop himself in his 
letters to his daughters still sometimes alluded to the prospect 
of his receiving them at Downhill at the end of the year— 
Downhill being still called “a cabin,” while only a small part 
of it was as yet habitable. 

Mrs. Hervey writes to Lady Erne : 


“ Rome, 
i May ye seal 1778. 

“T little thought once, my dear Mary to have wrote you a 
letter in May from here, and still less did I imagine, after Iapply’d 
for a Pass-port, of our making no use of it. . . . Your Father 
has just determin’d to pass another winter at Rome, some little 
distance from it. . . . Be assur’d that his health will be con- 
siderably benefitted, as I never saw him in any climate so 
particularly adapted to it . . . it has clear’d ye Bishop of all 
gouty sensations, and I verily believe will be a means of lengthen- 
ing his life aswell as encreasing the comforts & enjoyments of 
it. . . . He has this morning hir’d a most agreeable house wch 
is what they call a villa here, having a large garden to it. The 
style of living here is not expensive for, tho’ some articles are 
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high, it is not requisite to live in splendour. You may have a 

good lodging for 10 pds English a month—Coach to s. a day, 
or something less by the month—eating from 3 to 4 shillings 
a head.” 


About this time the Prince of Saxe-Gotha and General 
Woronzoff (afterwards Russian Ambassador in London) left 
kome to the special regret of Mrs. Hervey. 


“ Your Father is well and au galop, snuffing every fragrant 
breeze, and exercising himself tout de bon. .. . 

“Louisa is really not spoilt by the excessive Court paid 
to her, and the admiration of all the Artists who tease one to 
death to let them copy her dear face, according to their several 
arts. We have got a very pretty & like picture done of 
her... .” (Undated letter to Lady Erne in Paris.) 


» Kome, 
May Yeu Lo: 


. . . We have now hir’d a very good apartment in a House 
that once belong’d to the Jesuits (at Castel Gondolfo) where we 
are to pass the summer. We came back from thence last night 
and are to return to fix there in two days. It is about 14 miles 
from Rome in a very pleasant country. .. .” 

Arrived at Castel Gondolfo, she writes to Lady Erne: 


c¢ 


“May 26th. 
“We are very comfortable & settled in a large apartment 
of a house . . . which has been remodelled & furnish’d for the 


reception of strangers—it is not in a village but en plein atr— 
situated on an eminence wch commands a vast plain that is 
bounded by the Mediterranean—the ridge of hill on wch we are 
plac’d is for several miles very beautiful, being a mixture of 
gardens, vineyards, corn, and two or three pretty lakes at an 
agreeable distance—fine old trees rejoice the sight and give 
delicious shade to our walks. . . . 

“Mr. and Mrs. O’Reilly are in the same house wch at present 
promises rather well than ill—he walks and talks with yr 
Father, and she causes and works with me, seems good humor’d 
and well behav’d ; and has some talent for music & drawing, 
. . . but what will probably tie us is that I suspect they are 
in distress’d circumstances—she seems dejected, has shown 
great prudence in all personal expenses all the winter, and 
mon ceur vole a son secour—-they have no horses here, we have 
four and a coach, post chaise & Phaeton wch I find she doats 
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on, so that I hope tho’ our ages are very different that I shall 
égayer her a little—qu’il est doux de communiquer la plus petite 
étincelle de bonheur! I don’t feel much for him, because I 
fancy it was his vanity that has caus’d ye dérangement, & at 
this moment he has three men servants, whilst she has no woman 
about her person, at least it was (so) all the winter, and he was 
eating, drinking and laughing like a true Irishman, with all their 
native unembarrassment—how happy am I to have two sons- © 
in-law unlike them—How my heart wou’d sink within me if I 
saw you in want of all the agrémens of life, whilst yr husband — 
was strutting about exhibiting his teeth and his person with — 
all the folly, inhumanity and complacence imaginable ! 

‘The Princess Gailitzin is within a mile of ye prettiest 
walk or drive possible ; they have taken a house for the summer 
(at Albano) and the Prince is recovering very fast, wch will be 
a great advantage to our little society, wch I suppose will receive 
frequent additions from Rome in our acquaintance who will 
pass a few days with us from time to time. I have brought 
Louisa’s music Master, who is a good little man, and a conira 
posto to Bitio, never meddles with anything, is always content, 
& speaks sempre piano and good Italian; to this treasure will 
be added in a few days two Violins, good players, and well 
behav’d young men, who are to pass the summer with us & 
beguile us of care—two of Mr. O’Reilly’s servants play on the 
French horn . . . this is but our 5th day, but I flatter myself 
that I shall pass my time contentedly. Yr Father has three 
saddle horses, with which he scours about, and brings home 
appetite & spirits. Louisa is in high delight with the liberty 
& scene of the country. . . . I have just now fix’d her at a 
drawing table wch must be my care—during her absence from 
a master—I wish I was more able, but am thankful that in music 
she has better assistance. . . . I have just received your letter 

. . the melancholy news of Ld. Cha— (Chatham’s) death has 
affected your father prodigiously—-it wd have been a loss at 
any time, but in ye present one it is a heavy misfortune, and I 
fear will give courage & vigour to our enemies. . . . 

‘I will carry this letter to Rome open in hopes of finding 
anorneniletten tiv.” 


The Bishop writes to Elizabeth, May 29, 1778, with en- 
thusiastic admiration of Castel Gondolfo. ‘We are here in a 
delightful habitation. . . . The environs are the most delight- 
ful that can be imagined. . . . Wood, water, hills, plains, 
rivers and the sea, while beautiful buildings decorate all the 
villages which are chiefly on an eminence, and from our house 
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to Albano the road leads to a birdcage walk of about a mile, 
shaded by the largest, the oldest and the most venerable oaks 
as well as chesnuts that I ever saw. Under the branches of 
these patrician trees one frequently discovers the principal 
buildings of Rome, and specially the numerous ruins of ancient 
ones that fill the immense plain between this hill and the city. 
In short a more romantic spot cannot be seen.”’ 


We next find the Bishop writing, on June 2, from Albano 
(near Castel Gondolfo) to his friend Sir Wiliam Hamilton at 
Naples : 


‘“T wish I had anything new to communicate to you, but I 
have not been at Rome these ten days; my friend there writes 
me some Imperial news which I conclude you know from Sir 
R. Keith much better and sooner than we do. Monsieur 
d’Estaing’s squadron* was spoke with near the Azores, so that 
they certainly have pursued their course, and were joined by 
two more frigates—of this I have certain information—I wish 
it were less so, that an attack on Ireland is certainly intended, 
and that the R.C. there, worn out with long and pityless oppres- 
sion are eager for this event. Something was negociated here 
by the Officers of Dillon’s regiment, but of what nature I do 
not exactly know—only that the Comte d’Albany’sf spirits 
have been considerably raised of late. Surely they cannot be 
hard driven enough to employ such a sot ; this is certain that 
the Friars here, and too many of our young priests, are openly 
attached to him; and are imprudent enough to visit him. 
Several Friars here sett out lately for Ireland and they are 
chiefly those of the most extensive connexion in that country 
and I know that in their private conversations they have de- 
clared that with all the inclination to be good subjects, England 
has left them no other method but force to recover their just 
rights; What a madness in our Government not to legalise 
the daily exercises they make of their religion ; as if a man was 
a less faithful subject, or a less brave soldier for being fool 
enough to believe that to be Flesh which all the world sees to 
be only Bread ; or as if doing that legally which he now does 
illegally would render him a more tumultuous or a more dan- 
gerous citizen. But this I fear is a Gordian Knot which only 
the sword of a Civil War can cut. 


* Count d’Estaing (1729-1794), French Admiral, then commanding in the West Indies. 
Commanded the National Guard at Versailles from 1789 ; did all he could to protect the 
Royal family, and was guillotined in his turn. 


+ Prince Charles Edward, the ‘‘ Pretender.” 
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‘As to my picture* with which you are so good as to charge 
yourself, I beg you would be kind enough to send it to me at 
Rome when finished ; but if Vesuvius should burst I shall see 
it sooner, as upon the first notice of that sort you are so good 
as to send me [ will set out immediately, having nothing more 
at heart than to revisit my ancient foe unless to assure my 
ancient friend how invariably I am his.’’ ‘“ Va megliorando il 
nome.” 

Mrs. Hervey writes to Lady Erne from Rome, June ye 10, 
1775: ‘I am just come to Town to pass a day in reading & — 
writing letters.’’ She had left the Bishop in bed “ with one of _ 
his little fevers . . . owing I believe to his over exercising & ex- 
posing himself too much to the Sun—add to which the agitation 
of mind & real grief wch he has sustain’d on the loss of Ld. 
Chatham.’ 


Again : 


“ Rome, June ye 24, 1778 (to Lady Erne in Paris): 


“ I thank you for your detail of Voltaire (his death in Paris). 

.. . What a miserable end! What a ridiculous farce abt his 
Funeral, & what a refinement abt giving his plays Yi 
You don’t tell me if great Chatham’s death was follow’d by 
des feux de joye (in Paris). England has outdone itself in zeal 
on this occasion, & in the liberality & extent of its gratitude. 
I believe there are solid expectations of Peace with America, 
& of course little probability of a.War with France. The R. 
Catholics are in the highest spirits imaginable on the restitution 
of their rights and tho’ the bill has not pass’d in Ireland there 
is little doubt of its success from the manner of treating the 
motion for it. Your Father is certainly ye Corner: Stone of 
this Building, from wch I think he will derive pleasure & credit. 
We actually have already instance of Irish Rom. Ca. ready to 
return to their Country & to purchase there, that where their 
heart is there may be their treasure also. . . . We are as well 
pleas’d with Castello as ever, and your Father I think is better 
in health, tho’ as he is every day talking of going somewhere 
we have at last relinquish’d our Fiddlers.” She continues - 
~ An accident happen’d ye other night which had my health 
been less good, I shou’d not have borne so well—In returning 
from an airing, we drove so fast on a poor man who rode an 
ass as to have been in the utmost danger of going over him, had 
* Writing to Sir W. Hamilton on July 2, he says, with reference to his picture, ‘‘ if 


Passeri does not readily accept the £35, I beg you will pay him forty and draw upon me 
at Mr. Jenkins’s for that sum.’’ (‘‘ Mor:ison Nelson Papers ’’ (83).) 
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_not my screams stopp’d ye Postillions it was in a critical moment 
—he was sav’d I thank God, and after chiding ye drivers & 
_ excusing myself to him (who was all patience & calmness), we 
_turn’d into ye Court. Before I had well recover’d ye shock 
_ weh this had given me, they brought home one of the postillions 
stabb’d in three places and bath’d in his blood—this villain 
_ provok’d at ye anger brought on him by ye poor man, had 
_ thrown off his Boots & pursued him tore him off his Beast and 
_beat him unmercifully with a stick, & the creature to defend 
his life us’d ye only weapon he had—a Gent happen’d to pass 
by at ye time & witness’d ye transaction—ye fellow is now 
_cur’d, but sent away. I am afraid yr poor dear nerves wd have 
_suffer’d more than mine did—but if they are weak, for God’s 
_ sake go to Spa—I am sure Ireland is a tryal even to ye strongest.”’ 


| Turning to the correspondence of Elizabeth Foster, we 

find a letter from Mrs. Hervey, written from Castel Gondolfo 
on June 28, which indicates the fluctuating spirits of the Bishop, 
high or low, according as they were affected by the turn of 
current public events. | 


“ Great events have happened since the date of your last 
letters, Lord Chatham’s loss in the political world & Voltaire’s 
in the literary, and the great long-wished-for Toleration passed 
so nobly in England, and so well begun in Ireland—you may 
Imagine how much your Father’s mind is occupied with such 
articles. He was very much affected by the death of our ereat 
Minister & deliverer, but luckily the warm part he (the Bishop) 
had taken in bringing about this Bill, and the unexpected & 
rapid success of it, has turned his thoughts into a new channel 
and restored his spirits: he now talks of nothing but Ireland, 
and I only pray God that we may wait till the great heats are 
fairly over before we undertake our journey—The Roman 
Catholics here and everywhere are in high spirits, and we have 
already some instances of the good Irish preparing to spend their 
fortunes and their lives in their own country, so that I do not 
doubt there will be a very great revolution in favour of it almost 
immediately.”” (“‘ The Two Duchesses.’’) 


A letter of Mrs. Hervey to Lady Erne, dated “ Castello, 
July ye 8th, 1778,” tells of the Bishop giving up a projected 
excursion in order that he might devote himself to important 
correspondence : 


* Your Father did not come to Town-—-some letters which he 
had last night from Ireland, and the heads of Mr. G.’s (Gardiner’s) 
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Popery Bill, in which he has made no provision for the worship 
of ye R.C.’s but only for their property (so that the greatest 
part receive no succour at all) have put his ramble out of his 
head and fill’d it with other matters: so that I left him at 
5 o'clock sitting like a dart at his writing table, & working his 
thumbs into his nightcap. . . .” 


It is clear by the light of Mrs. Hervey’s metaphors that the 


Bishop was engrossed in the exposition of his original schemes | 


for relieving the Irish burdens. How elaborately projected, how 


complete in detail, were these schemes is shown by a second — 


letter to Speaker Pery written at this time, in which, at great 
length, but with striking perspicuity, he unfolds and elaborates 
his whole conception. This letter, no mere effusion of a fanciful 
imagination, but the result of long thought and experience, 
is surely among the most remarkable of any pronouncements 
relating to the Irish Catholic question in the eighteenth century ; 
and it has been well said of the writer of it that ‘“‘ Whatever may 
be thought of his suggestions as a contribution towards practical 
statesmanship at the time when they were offered, it would be 
unjust to deny him the credit of having discerned and set forth 
a very important factor of the Irish problem, with a candour 
and clearness which no contemporary equalled, and with a 
breadth of tolerance quite remarkable at a time when the atti- 
tude of the dominant party towards Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters was still the same mixture of contempt and disgust 
which had animated the writings of Swift.” (Litton Falkiner’s 
‘' Studies in Irish History,” page 79.) 


(Letter to Edmund Pery, Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons. )* 
“ Rome, 
“July 21st, 1778. 
‘““My DEAR SIR, 

» [little expected to be under the necessity of troubling 
you again upon the subject of our fellow citizens of the Popish 
Confession, but the unfortunate omission made by Mr. Gardiner, 
and the extraordinary triumph of this Court (the Vatican) 
upon the occasion, which plumes itself upon the preservation 
of its dearest prerogatives since the Test Act has not been 
forced upon their clergy, renders this application to you neces- 
sary ; and indeed to whom should a well-wisher to the interests 
of Ireland address himself, but to him, whose zeal for her in- 
terests can be equalled only by his great ability to promote 


* Historical MSS, Com., 8th Report. Papers of Lord Emly. 
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them. ’Tis the exertion of these abilities which I now implore, 
to rescue us from the fatal effects of that mutilated bill which 
Mr. Gardiner presented to the Commons last month and which 
by this time is become a Statute. 

“ As soon as Sir G. Saville’s motion* in the English House 
was known here, and the notice of it arrived by express, two 
more were immediately despatched to prevent the effects of a 
similar Bill in Ireland, and above all to command the Popish 
Clergy to decline a toleration which was to be purchased by a 
subscription to the Test Act passed in the year 1774; it seems, 
and you may rely that I received my information through 
the very purest channel, that on the passing of that memorable 
Act, Doctor Carpenter, the Popish Archbishop of Dublin applied 
immediately to Rome for instructions to regulate his con- 
duct....+ The objections to the Test are founded on two points. 
First the injury done by it to the Stuart family, most of whose 
friends at this Court would readily swear allegiance to the 
Parliament King, as they call him, but cannot be induced to 
abjure the lawful one. The next but most powerful objection 
derives from the irreparable injury brought upon the Pope’s 
Supremacy who being stript by this Act, as he is by the four 
propositions of the Gallican Church, of all his dearest, and his 
only formidable, prerogatives remains like Pompey in his decline 
“Magni nominis umbra.’ 

“ You may easily conceive that all the Irish Friars and 
ecclesiasticks who looked up to the Court of Rome for that 
promotion which we continue so supinely and so injudiciously 
to let them receive from it, make a merit in supporting her in 
privileges without which she could not support them; and 
therefore, as a very great man told me here one day, ‘ Rather 
than permit an abridgment of her privilege Rome would forgo 
a toleration of her religion.’ Here, Sir, is the secret but true 
history of the Irish Parliament not keeping pace with the 
English in their indulgence to her Roman Catholic subjects. 

“ Doctor Butler{ and his loyal party have unwittingly been 
sacrificed to the powerfull intrigues of Dr. Carpenter and his 
adherents, whose interest it must ever be to prevent Govern- 
ment from distinguishing their friends from their foes, till 
that critical and perhaps not very remote day when we shall 
feel to our cost how ignorantly we deserted the one, & how 


* Sir G. Saville’s motion to remove the penalties of the English Roman Catholics. 

t The portion here omitted has already been quoted in Chapter XIV. as appropriate 
to the passing of the Test Act in the year 1774. 

{ Dr. Butler had been among the first of the Roman Catholic prelates in Ireland to 
encourage his co-religionists to subscribe to the Test Act of 1774 and to take the Oath of 
Allegiance to the King. Dr. Carpenter had instructions from the Vatican to oppose it. 
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supinely we have been deluded by the other. But I flatter — 


myself that both English and Irish Governments will discover 


their error in time, and not let slip this most critical moment — 


for emancipating finally the Catholicks of Ireland from the 
dominion of the Court of Rome. It is indeed of the greatest 
consequence at present, because all the benefices of any value 
in the Irish Communion are now obtained through the influence 
of the Court of France, and I leave you to judge whether only 
policy or only humanity has the greatest share in the exertion 
which that Court makes of her influence at Rome upon every 
vacancy in Irish benefices. 

“ The usual channel for such promotion was through the 
Nuncio at Brussells, but France finds it a more useful policy 
at present to fix one brother in a bishoprick in Ireland whilst 
another remains in an Irish regiment in France. 

‘The Popish Bishoprick of Limerick has been lately dis- 
posed on Dr. Butler* Lord Cahir’s brother, entirely through 
Cardinal Bernis, in opposition to two very powerful candidates. 

“The See of Meath is equally filling up under the same 
auspices, and a friend of mine, after failing in his solicitations 
for the coadjutorship of Armagh has at length had recourse 


to some friend at Versailles; (he) is to be presented by me 


to the Cardinal de Bernis, and is now sure of success. 

‘To permit his Majesty’s subjects to owe their subsistence 
their honours and their dignities to the influence of France 
and the protection of Rome is a solecism in politicks which 
nothing but the greatest supineness could tolerate. The King 
of Prussia in his Territories of Silesia and of Poland, and the 
Dutch in their three Popish bishopricks of Utrecht, &c. &c. 
allow of no such intrusion, but wisely themselves appoint to 
so important an office as the inspection of their clergy, subjects 
on whose allegiance they can rely, and whose interests they 
do not permit to separate from that of the State. 

" The methods to remedy effectually this evil are in my 
opinion simple and feasible. After the very first prorogation, 
let Parliament be assembled, that the nation, by so extraor- 
dinary a measure may be alarmed at its danger, and let a Bill 
be introduced to legalize the exercise of the Roman Catholic 
religion in such ecclesiasticks as have already subscribed the 
Test Act, or shall subscribe it within one month after passing 
the Statute, I limit the subscription within this period that no 
time may be left for despatching consulters to the Court of 
Rome. Matters being previously concerned with the proper 


* John Butler declined the promotion. He is not to be confused with “‘ the loyal”* — 


Dr. Butler mentioned above. 
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persons, may be hurried through the forms of the House with 
all possible despatch. It will be a thunderbolt against the 
Popish faction, and such a triumph to the loyal Dr. Butler and , 
his party as will both multiply his friends & confirm their 
courage. 

‘““ When the sting is once taken out of Popery by means of 
the Test Act, and nothing remains but the harmless speculative 
opinion of transubstantiation and the seven sacraments, I 
would propose a second Bill which would immediately follow 
the first, and without which the first though useful, would yet 
be imperfect. 

“This second Bill should empower the King, or his Lord 
Lieutenant in Council, to appoint all archbishops, bishops and 
priests of the Romish Communion to their respective benefices. 
This is the practice of the King of Prussia in Silesia and in his 
new acquired territories of Poland. This is also the practice 
of the States General in their three bishoprics of Utrecht where 
those wise Calvinists see no inconsistency but much policy in 
the privilege of appointing inspectors over the Clergy of a 
different communion from their own. Each diocese, upon the 
vacancy of a see, presents to the King of Prussia the names of 
three priests, out of which the King chooses one to succeed in 
the diocese, and vice versd, upon the vacancy of a parish each 
bishop presents the names of three priests, except when there 
are lay patrons among the nobility, and the King equally 
chooses one. I would add to this practice if adopted among us, 
that each of the three candidates should produce a certificate of 
his good behaviour from the Protestant bishop of the diocese, 
or from his Vicar-General, and that every archbishop, bishop, 
or priest should be registered according to the Statute of Queen 
Anne. 

“In order to give this clergy an attachment to Government 
as well as an attendance upon them, I would propose, in imita- 
tion of the practice at Heydelberg, Frankfort, Oppenheim, &c. 
that every priest should be enabled to receive for himself & 
his successors, an endowment in land to the amount of 25 
acres, and each archbishop and bishop 40. No priest un- 
appointed by Government to be capable of such endowment 
or of suing for it. 

“Your sagacity, my dear Sir, will see at one glance the 
benefit of such an endowment, how much it will benefit tillage, ’ 
& how greatly the providing such a subsistence for the priest 
will relieve the poor Papist who now maintains him, so that 
if the quantity was increased from 20 to 40 acres in each parish, 
and the quality of the land stipulated to be boggy moorish, &c. 
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ascertained by the Protestant rector, ever jealous of his tithes, 
and determined by a map to be lodged in the bishop’s registry 
perhaps the benefit would be more essential. 

“Tf Parliament consents to such a regulation, and I fancy 
it must be at least as beneficial to Ireland as to Holland and 
the King of Prussia, I would then venture to go a step further 
in order to complete my code of Popish laws, & propose one 
more. 

“In order to perpetuate the political orthodoxy of our Irish 
priests, I would establish in each province a convent of any | 
fryars but mendicants, to be endowed ad libitum by any persons 
whatever. This convent should serve as in the Venetian state, 
and as among the Jesuits, for a seminary for young priests, to 
be no longer reared abroad in foreign and exotic principles 
of we know not what nature, but in the sound Low Church* 
principles of the Gallican Church, this seminary to be under 
the inspection of the Protestant Metropolitan by himself, or 
his Vicar-General, who shall prohibit the teaching of any books 
inconsistent with the new liberties of the Irish Church as ex- 
pressed in the Test Act. 

“ This idea I submit to older and wiser heads than my own, 
observing only that it seems necessary, when we have built a 
fine pinery and furnished it, to be provided with a succession 
house. 

‘‘T will not add to your trouble by an ill-placed apology for 
it, the matter is too important to need one, and if I have pene- 
trated a little further into it than the rest of my brethren, my © 
information arises from an uninterrupted attention to the subject 
during ten years, and because I have spared neither time, nor 
pains nor money to ascertain practices which I only suspected, 
and to see executed regulations which I always thought practic- 
able. 

““T am certain there is no other method of emancipating 
Ireland from the Roman Yoke but by discriminating the harm- 
less member of the Church of Rome from the dangerous partisan 
of that ambitious and wily Court. 7 

“Reduce Popery, as France and Holland have done, to a 
sect of speculative dogmas, and you will render an Irish Papist 
as innocent as a Dutch or a French Papist. 

‘“‘ How feasible this measure is, I beg you to read in the 3rd 
Volume of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History at the Arrtiell 
Jansenist, which you may peruse in ten minutes at Faulkner’s 
shop Gin Dublin). There you will see, and may show others, — 


* “Low Church ” in eighteenth-century parlance resembles what we now call “ Broad.” | 
Gallicanism was Broad Church Roman Catholicism. 
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how Catholics may cease to be Papists, and become loyal & 
excellent subjects to Protestant legislatures, and if we do not 
achieve the same great work in Ireland, it is not owing to the 
greater malignity of the disease but the greater unskilfullness 
of the physician. Popery is the same malady in both countries, 
but if in the one you will use balsams, & in the other causticks, 
you must expect sound flesh in the one, and scars & sores in 
the other. 

“ Policy and gratitude demand of us an immediate tolera- 
tion. The firm and exemplary allegiance of Dr. Butler and his 
clergy require some... .”’ (The remainder of the letter is 
missing. ) 


Two days after writing this to Pery, the Bishop in a letter 
to Strange, dated from Rome, July 23,* alludes to “ finishing 
my negotiations here to my great satisfaction ’’—presumably 
these were in connection with the schemes which he had so much 
at heart. 

Shanahan, writing to the Bishop from “ Downhill, July 22nd, 
1778, says: ‘The bill now before his Majestie is for giving 
them (the R.C.) the power to take leases for 999 years—I know 
of no other privilege they are to have—if this bill passes in 
their favour it will quiet them exceedingly, otherwise it will 
only tantalise them to mischief. I am certain in case of an 
invasion a vast part of the rabble would join the French, and 
they have nothing to lose and, as your Lordship observes, 
nothing to fear ; but you may be assured no man of any property 
will venture it to favour a French-man. ... The dissenters 
tacked the Dissenters’ Test bill on to it which makes many 
think the bill will not pass to Royal assent.’ (‘‘ Downhill 
Papers ’—Sir Hervey Bruce, Bt.) 

While the Irish Relief Bill (which now passed the Royal 
Assent) fell far short of the Bishop’s aspirations, it at least 
_ removed certain of the oppressive disabilities under which Irish 
Catholics laboured with regard to the possession of land. It 
enabled them on taking the Oath of Allegiance and the prescribed 
form of declaration, to hold leases for 999 years and they could 
inherit land in the same way as Protestants. Thus (in the 
words of Lecky), the eldest son was no longer tempted to con- 
form in order to secure the inheritance ; the properties of those 
who refused to conform were no longer to be broken up by 
compulsory division. (‘‘ Ireland in the Eighteenth Century,” 
i Vol. II., page 216.) 

When, however, the terms of the new Bill became known to 
* Egerton MSS., 2001, f. 411, British Museum. 
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the Bishop, its limitations and inadequacy caused him grave 
disappointment and misgiving, and henceforth he determined 
to redouble his efforts to obtain the removal of the remaining 
disabilities of the Irish Catholics, especially with regard to the 
practice of their religion. 

Meanwhile, inasmuch as this Measure of Relief, with certain 
other concessions relating to trade, was calculated in some 
degree to diminish disaffection in Ireland towards England, 
and, as Mrs. Hervey suggests, to incline the Irish abroad to 
return home and settle on the land in their native country, 
the French party in Rome, when they heard of it, could not 
conceal their dissatisfaction and concern, little relishing any 
removal of Irish grievances, which it suited their policy to 
foment. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


ee was not many weeks after the family had settled at Castel 
Gondolfo that things proved less delightful than they 
were at first. 

The heat of the summer of 1778 was intense, and the air 
of the Roman Campagna heavy and malarious. The Bishop 
was restless and irritable; Mrs. Hervey serious and worried ; 
and as we read the poor lady’s account of her faded looks, we 
recall the tradition that the Bishop used to refer to his wife 
as a ‘“‘ majestic ruin.” 

‘«T am almost such a skeleton as Voltaire was,’ she writes 
_to her daughter Mary; and to her daughter Elizabeth: “I 
am thinner than ever and wizened like a winter apple, but 
I thank God my health is pretty good, my spirits even & my 
face better, and if the frequent variations in the Father’s 
feelings and schemes did not affect my nerves, I believe I should 
even grow tat. My weak frame,’ she continues, “ will not 
allow me to get up at 4 o’clock in the morning ”’ (evidently 
_ the Bishop did so) ‘‘ which is the time of enjoyment and your 
Father’s regularity and strictness with regard to good hours 
at night takes off the amusement which the freshness of the 
evening invites to after supper... .”’ 

Towards the end of July the family were stricken with 
malarial fever—alluded to as “Influenza’’; and, for many 
weeks, illness, with temporary recoveries and dangerous re- 
lapses, affected most of the household in greater or less degree. 
In an interval of temporary convalescence the Bishop wrote to 
Mrs. Foster in Ireland, August 5, a humorous account of the 
epidemic—calculated not to alarm her. She had herself suffered 
from fever after a ‘“‘ long abode in Dublin,” which “ at such a 
time of year,’’ says the Bishop, ‘‘ could scarce produce anything 
else. This country too has had its fevers,’ he continues, 
“and we have all suffered more or less ; mine as usual lasted 
two days---one good struggle and my constitution like a giant 
subdued its adversary. Your Mother’s, according to her 
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system, lasted longer, but I thank God and her physician (this 
is more modest than Cardinal Wolsey who always wrote: ‘I 
and my King’) she is better recovered than ever I saw her. 
Louisa is still very weak though in good spirits. She and her 
Mother write billets doux to each other every hour and I believe 
this intercourse does them more service than febrifuge drafts 
or decoction of bark. 

‘““ At the end of our Campaign, or when the hottest of our Fire 
was over, Mr. O’Reilly, a gentleman who has passed the winter — 
in the same house, took up action with a most violent fever, — 
and began to batter his enemy in the system of the Episcopal 
Vauban, but, like the Frenchman who attempted to cut his 
throat and stopped in the middle of the operation, so poor 
O’ Reilly, who is as fat as Doctor Palliser and twice as young, 
and with a truly Hibernian constitution, when he found himself 
deluging in sweat, and floating in his own grease—whether he 
regretted losing so much O’Reilly matter, or whether his heart 
failed him—he changed his system abruptly, called in another 
engineer, who began immediately to batter in breech, and ex- 
pended by this means so much of the patient’s ammunition, 
that he was near falling a victim to his own imprudence and 
the ignorance of his engineer ; another has since been called 
in, who has wisely turned the siege into a blockade and means 
to starve the enemy into surrender.’’ With such “ engineers ”’ 
the fate of this victim of siege and blockades was certain and 
swift. Ina few days there was no more ‘“ O’Reilly ” (to borrow 
the Bishop’s idiom) nor was the “circumstance’”’ (we have 
Mrs. Hervey’s word for it) to be regretted. 

The Bishop, after his humorous narration of the tragi- 
comic episode of O’Reilly, continues his letter to Mrs. Foster 
with grave forebodings as to the desperate condition of Ireland. 
some striking passages to be found in it have received eulo- 
gistic notice from a distinguished writer on Irish history (Litton 
Faulkner), who points out that some of the Bishop’s most 
significant declarations, evincing his critical acumen in current 
affairs, are addressed to this daughter in Ireland. His sense 
of the utter want of adequate protection for the Irish shores 
is the more noteworthy that it is expressed on the eve of the 
formation of the great Volunteer movement which originated 
in the determination of Ireland to protect herself; while a 
marked feature of his letters at this time is the contempt he 
manifests for the fatuous statesmanship of George III., which © 
had already lost much of America to England and might well 
be expected to lose Ireland in like manner.—The King’s per- — 
sistent opposition to Irish reforms and his supposed indifference 
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to Irish grievances rendered him anathema in the sight oi the 
Bishop. 

“But to return to business,’ proceeds the Bishop’s letter, 
“vou will have learned both from your sister and from me that 
we all hope to winter in Ireland, and, if Shanahan will allow 
us, at the Downhill; but the poverty of the country is so 
extreme, rents have so entirely failed that the poor tenants 
are not able to pay even with Daily labor; the bankers in 
Dublin are failing by dozens, famine stares the Country in the 
face, providence itself seems to fight against us, and the crops 
threaten to be worse than ever. The pitiful concessions made 
to us by England will not compensate for an hundredth part 
of the losses which their multiplied blindness has brought upon 
us. In the meantime, I advise your husband to live very 
frugally, since if the American War continues, it is almost 
impossible that Irish tenants in the north should pay above 
two-thirds of their rent. As to the invasion of Ireland, if 
no relief had been given to the R. Catholics I believe I know 
much more of the feasibility of that scheme than either the 
Viceroy or his Secretary, the place where it was to be executed, 
the people with whom it was concerted, others again, the least 
suspected, by whom it would have been abetted, and the ar- 
rangement intended to take place in case of success. If the 
Government are blockheaded enough to imagine the raw, 
undisciplined troops transmitted to them from Great Britain, 
stationed in a part of the country where the French never meant 
to approach and surrounded by internal enemies, would have 
been able to secure you from a descent in the most remote 
parts among crowds of friends who daily expect them and look 
up to them as deliverers from the most cruel unjust bondage 
that ever oppressed human creatures, it would only convince 
me there was as much treachery as folly in their counsels. But 
the countenance of the French Minister in this place (Rome) 
upon the first intelligence of the R. Catholic bill was the clearest 
proof how salutary that measure was and that the medicine 
would go, if the faint hearted physician would permit it, to the 
root of the evil—but remember, dear child : 


‘“«Truths would you teach, and save a'sinking land, 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand.’ 


The Prejudices of some, the interests of others, the fears of 
still more, and the indolence, indifference and supineness of 
all, are barriers which even Lord Chatham found insurmount- 
able. What think you of a button-making King George III. 
that in the midst of a general conflagraticn drives about the 
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country drinking tea with Lords & Ladies at their villas and 
country houses ? Does he imagine the K. of Prussia resists 
the house of Austria by such amusements, or that William 
Pitt supported his G-Father against the whole force of Bourbon 
by tripping about in such revels p—fie upon it! Whip me 


such Roitelets into good behaviour, and send ’em to school — 


to learn their lesson. Adieu. My love to your husband, who 
will say Amen to this [mprecation.”’ 


The Bishop now suffered a relapse; the whole household | 


at Castel Gondolfo, except Mrs. Hervey and “ honest Sam,” 
became seriously ill, and Louisa’s life was in danger. 

On recovering from the relapse the Bishop wrote as follows 
to Sir William Hamilton: 

“ Rome, 
“September 2oth, 1778. 

‘““T cannot too soon return you my thanks for your very 
kind, instructive and entertaining letter relative to Vesuvius, 
which if a dangerous and almost fatal disorder which has over- 
run this whole country had not prevented me, I should have 
visited long ago upon your first suggestion of an eruption, 
but it is now two months since the influenza, which attacked 


the environs of Rome and laid four thousand of its citizens 


in hospitals, has confined me among others a victim to my 
room. I saw the fatal vapor one morning rising like a pest 
from the Pontine Marshes, and overspreading the hills of Veletri, 
Genzano, Laricia, Albano, and the house where we resided. 
I immediately ordered my trunks to be packed up & prepared 
for a timely departure, but it came like a thief in the night 
and stopped me on the threshold of my door; we have all 
suffered by it more or less; some have been with one leg in 
the grave and by the care of physicians drawn out again ; 
a succession of servants, male & female, from Rome have not 
sufficed to attend the sick; the physicians themselves have 
yielded to the contagion, and the nurses both from Rome and 


the neighbouring villages have attended like sentinels by re-— 
lays. My daughter (Louisa) is still faintly recovering after 
a medical sentence pronounced on her that she had but a | 
quarter of an hour to live, and servants that had never known | 
what illness meant have been confined for two months to their — 
beds, and undergone all the discipline of the Dispensary, blisters, © 
bleeding, purging, vomiting and sweating ; such is the state © 


of my distracted family—suffering in small what little G. 


Britain does in great, but not from the same cause, for our ~ 
physicians have been excellent, whereas those of our poor — 


country have shown themselves to have been the most ignorant 


i 
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of quacks, without any knowledge of the disorder, or any 
confidence from the patient. I must confess to you, my dear 
Sir, that I am amazed at the King’s insensibility in the midst 
of such national calamity, and at the light indifferent air with 
which he is visiting private families & assiduously telling the 
Nation that he does not think at all about it ; the strange inde- 
corous and personal animosities in which he has indulged, 
and to which he has lowered himself ever since his accession, 
appear to me the principal cause of our present distress. His 
first speech was against W. Pitt, which exposed him to the 
ribaldry of the city; then against John Wilkes which drew 
all the populace on him ; then against Dr. Franklin, and lastly 
against the Smugglers Hancock & Adams, which in the course 
of eight years has lost him the Empire of America without one 
single rational measure taken to preserve and redeem it. His 
conduct is so similar to that of Charles the First, who con- 
stantly refused what he had an opportunity of grabbing and 
was always offering terms which the enemy would no longer 
accept, that I must confess I tremble for the sequel of the 
parallel. No Ministry but the present could have fixed on 
‘such Commissioners ; but we are certainly devoted to destruc- 
tion, and unless the K. of Spain saves us, depend upon it, you 
& I shall live to see George the Third Vice Roy to King Lewis ; 
for the existence of G. Britain without the Fishery of New- 
foundland, that certain appendage to America, {and that in- 
dispensable nursery of our maritime force, is as romantick 
as a Chateau d’Espagne. America and France will certainly 
divide that essential branch of their Commerce ; nay, indeed, 
by a secret Treaty they have actually divided it, and then I 
would be glad to know where you will rear your seamen and how 
you will man your fleet. Perhaps you think, my dear Sir, that 
I am not yet recovered from some of my deliriums, and that 
I am still light-headed ; all I know is that I am far from being 
light-headed, and that, when I reflect on our desperate situa- 
tion, I almost wish for a Vesuvius or rather an Etna in the 
midst of Great Britain. Think what we were 16 years ago and 
what we are now and tell me fairly if a series of such causes 
could possibly have produced other effects. I am &c.” 
(Morrison MSS., ‘ Nelson Papers ’”’ (85).) 


From the: Bishop’s letter to Mrs. Foster at this juncture 
we note as regards the travellers that they are to remain in 
Italy for another winter; and as regards home affairs, that 
Mr. Foster is requisitioned to supply information from Ireland, 
and to exert political interest in the matter of Catholic Relief. 
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‘“ Rome, 
“September 19, 1778. 


“My DEAR CuHILD—I have but a moment to tell you we are 
all making strides towards health, and that at this instant the 
critical rains are falling which usually purge this atmosphere 
of all its impurity: but alas! a journey to England is im- 
possible till next April. In the meantime comfort your poor 
sister (Lady Erne) all you can, who is exhausted, worn out, 
and can no more. He tries her to atoms by his silly diffi- 
culties, and his endless irresolution. Great God! how ill she 
is matched. Tell your husband—the antipode of t’other— 
that I should be much obliged to him for a list of the speakers 
in our house on the Popish bill, and the sum of the argument 
against us; that I wish also to know if the bill to tolerate 
their religion is to take place, without which I do not know 
how the multitude are benefited: That I beg him to ply 
his cousin close on this subject He is a man of very superior 
talents, of great weight.’’* 

And here follows a statement surprising in itself, but still 
more so as made by a bishop of the Established Church—by 
which this bishop, although having no personal attachment 
to the Roman Catholic religion, actually undertakes, under 
certain conditions, to assist in providing Ireland with places 
of worship suitable for the practice of that religion—hitherto 
proscribed by the laws of the land. We, having in mind the 
scheme he propounded in his letter to Pery, may suppose that 
when the Bishop “ pledges ’’ himself he does so on the under- 
standing that the English Crown, following the example of the 
King of Prussia, is to be the sole disposer of all Church patronage 
in Ireland—Roman Catholic, Presbyterian and Established 
alike. 3 

“Tf such a bill should pass,’ proceeds the Bishop, “I 
pledge myself to bring sixty thousand pounds sterling within 
eighteen months into the kingdom for the purpose of building 
cathedrals, churches and chapels. The Pope will give us five 
thousand and one single convent in Bohemia, if Irish friars 
subscribe one thousand pounds; the Seminaries of Valladolid 
and Salamanca as much. There is a Governor MacEgan (who) 
is just returned from his government in Peru, an old bachelor 
with £70,000, who will give us £5,000. The Empress of Ger- 
many (Maria Theresa) if this war does not continue, has 
promised her Confessor, Father Kelly, an Irish Recollet, a 


* John Foster, afterwards the last Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, created 
Lord Oriel. 
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considerable sum for the benefit of her soul in Purgatory—other 
lesser subscriptions are numberless, but such a sum would be 
deeply felt in our exhausted country. Adieu, my dear, you 
see how much I have this matter at heart. Your husband 
must never let the Prime Serjeant rest till he becomes our 
advocate. I have myself destined one thousand pounds for 
our chapels in the diocese of Derry, having seen the excellent 
effect of a reciprocal toleration through all the great towns of 
Germany, and the bad effects of intolerance through all the 
great towns of Italy.” 

While the Bishop dated the foregoing letters from Rome, 
Mrs. Hervey wrote from Castel Gondolfo on September zoth, 
to Lady Erne, an account of the ‘‘ most dreadful scene she had 
been through, during the long and dangerous illness of Louisa ”’ ; 
“Your Father was very ill, but I never thought him in 
absolute danger, and he is now, Thank God! eating, sleeping, 
and laughing himself into health—it was lucky that he kept 
his apartment (wch is in a different story from ours) during the 
child’s illness, for she was many days in ye utmost danger, 
weh he did not know till it was over—She is still reduc’d to a 
state of the utmost weakness, but is gradually & daily recover- 
ing.’ She recognized ‘“‘ God’s goodness in preserving me both 
in health & spirits (both so much out of the ordinary course 
of my nature), & enabling me to do what no one else cou’d 
have done—in short this dear Child is a blessed gift wch I 
receive a second time from the Almighty, and may he make 
me worthy of it, and give me grace to make her live to his 
glory and her own happiness. 

“My present distress is the probability, almost brought to 
a certainty I fear, of our passing the winter in Rome. Your 
Father tells me he has appris’d you of it. 

“ Poor dear Fredk. will be sadly mortified & I fear Bess as 
well as your dearest self who have been so long living in the 
hopes of our meeting, my mother’s age too, my Sister’s weak 
health, and my Aunt’s declining constitution, all rush into 
my head. For my own comfort I have nothing but the con- 
sciousness of doing my duty, & the irresistible force of neces- 
sity—yet I must add for your’s, my love, that in spite of every 
disadvantage this climate has been of great use to me, that 
I have in great measure lost the redness in my face & that I 
have no complaint whatever—Louisa has been an Angel 
in her illness since she recover’d her senses, & assures me that 
she can bear anything when I am with her, & in three days 
after she cd speak she desir’d me to pray by her—but in the 
midst of her illness she call’d out suddenly—Oh Mama I am 
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going to be very happy—I own I thought so; for I expected 


death to deliver her. Adieu my dearest girl may God restore 


us all to each other.” 

Many weeks passed before Louisa Hervey could be moved 
from Castel Gondolfo—Mrs. Hervey writes thence to Lady 
Erne on the 11th October : 


‘’ Where are you my dearest Mary and how do you do ?— ~ 
these are questions wch I little thought of asking a thousand — 
miles off in the month of October, when I flatter’d myself to — 


have you in my arms, but Providence has dispos’d our domestic 


events so as to throw this satisfaction out of my reach... 


and as I have long known how to bow down my neck under its 


dispensations I do not complain... . 


“I must tell you that yr Father is at Rome where I advis’d 


him to go for change of air & scene, as he had a very languid 


recovery—I remain here to tend my little plant wch is sadly © 


wither’d—but thank God reviving daily ; & this moment trying 
her little emaciated hands on yr harpsichord. . . . 


‘For my part I continue firm as a rock & mind nothing— 


I suppose we shall remove to Rome in about 10 days—there 


is our destiny—Poor Furney is very indifferent after her fever. © 


I' have sent her there for change of air—I am accustom’d to 


be my own servant & in short de ne pas m’écouter dans la 
moindre chose. . . . As the house we are in formerly belong’d 
to the Jesuits, there is a Chapel where I have privately attended 
mass every day. Wou’d not this frighten Ld. Erne? but to 
me it was consolation and no danger—Shd not all Christians 
unite ? Your Father was a little hurt to find Ld. E. sent no 
proxy to favor ye Popery Bill, & that Mr. Cr. (Crighton) voted 
against it.” 

At length, on November the 4th, Louisa was sufficiently 


recovered for her mother to bring her from Castel Gondolfo — 


to Rome where the Bishop had been established for some weeks. 
Mrs. Hervey writes to Lady Erne: | 


‘““ Rome, 
‘““ November ye 6th, 1778. 
“I brought Louisa to Town the day before yesterday. 
She bore it very well & was in great spirits both at leaving the 


Place of her sufferings & returning to her Papa, whom we 


? 
v, 
4 


found surrounded with busts & pictures & almost as fresh & 
well looking as ever—he welcom’d us with a band of music 


wch struck up unexpectedly in ye next room whilst we were at — 


Table ; and was an idea quite in his own style & very flattering ; 


TOWIS T° 
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A glimpse of the Herveys and their social circle in Rome 
is next supplied in a letter of Thomas Bowdler (afterwards 
notorious as the expurgator of Shakespeare), whose name was 
to contribute a verb to the English language—“ that would-be 
naturalist, half-natural,’ the Bishop dubbed him. Bowdler 
writes to Strange : 


‘“ Rome, 
‘““ November 7th, 1778. 


‘The Bishop and his lady are here and desire to be kindly 
remembered to you and Mrs. Strange. ... The rest of our 
society consists in the Beauclerks, Swinburns, Pettys,* Knights, f 
and one or two young men like myself, among whom is Mr. 
Baillie. We expect in a few days Lord Lucan’s family, and 
Lord Maynard’s.”’ 


A few days later Mrs. Hervey writes again to Lady Erne : 

“Nov. r1th.—Ld. & La. Lucant are just come here—they 
tell me no one was so much liked at Paris as L—y Erne. ... 
They are very agreeable people & both Mother & daughter very 
accomplish’d.’”’ Lord and Lady Erne had now left Paris, and 
Lady Erne, expecting to be confined, had gone to Bury St. 
Edmunds to stay with her grandmother, Lady Davers, who, with 
Miss Davers, lived in a house on the Angel Hill. The news of 
Lady Erne’s condition now reaching her parents at Rome, caused 
them much satisfaction as well as surprise. ‘“ We had not the 
slightest suspicion of what you announce to us,’ writes Mrs. 
Hervey (Rome, Nov. ye 16, 1778). It appears that Lady Erne 
had been ailing in Paris and that the most noted physicians 
there, not suspecting her condition, had actually prescribed a 
course of warm bathing by which she had been exposed to 
grave danger. Mrs. Hervey, indignant at the ignorance of the 
doctors, remarks: ‘‘ This moves my wonder and my Dile- 
Lady Lucan tells me that they treated your friend the Duchess 
de Fronsac in ye same manner insisting that she was not with 
child.”’ Mrs. Hervey proceeds: ‘It will give you a natural 
and I hope an amiable object for your love and care and atten 
tion, and I am not displeased that you think of becoming its 


* Pettys. The Hon. Thomas FitzMaurice Petty, of Llewenny Hall, Denbighshire, 
brother of the Earl of Shelburne. Mr. Petty had married in the preceding December 
(1777) Lady Mary O’Bryen, daughter of the Marquis of Ormonde. 

+ Knights. Miss Cordelia Knight and her mother, Lady Knight. See the Memoirs of 
the former ; also the Letters of Lady Knight, edited by Lady Eliot-Drake. 

t Sir Charles Bingham had been created Baron Lucan in 1776 and was subsequently 
created an Earl. Lady Lucan was Margaret, daughter and coheir of James Smith, Esq., of 
Cannons Leigh, co. Down, and of St. Audries, co. Somerset. 
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nurse—it is certainly a duty annexed to the state, provided you 
are well and able to perform it properly. . . . I wish it may be > 
determin’d for you to remain at Bury, & I hope at my mother’s, 


whose goodness, as well as my sister’s, to you is a treasure that 
was in store to soothe our minds after all our sufferings. .. . 
I suppose Ld. Bristol (Augustus, Lord Bristol) had ye gout when 


you wrote that you had not seen him. I shall long to hear 


how he behaves to you, and whether he wore out his generosity 


with your sister. I wish he may offer himself as a God-father.”’ 


Mrs. Hervey now gave a “‘ little concert ’”’ in Rome at which 


was produced a composition on the theme of Louisa’s illness, © 
the words, by an Irish Abbé, being set to music by her music- 


master. “‘It was vastly liked,” reports Mrs, Hervey, “and 
was really very sweet and pathetic.” 
The Bishop in a letter to his daughter Elizabeth, dated Rome, 


Nov. 18th, 1778, excuses his long silence because “ every little 


exercise of the brain during many weeks after the cruel fever © 


was sure to renew the attack, and even at present writing is 
occasionally more prejudicial than I can express....” In 
order that Louisa and her mother may enjoy the benefit of 
“airings ’’ the Bishop ‘‘ bought four horses for them which 


carry them into the country and out of the suburbs.” ‘“ At 


dinner we usually have two or three friends, and in the evening, 
if Louisa keeps well, we shall have small concerts. With 
these ingredients, I think it no difficulty to make a good dish 


of happiness, animus si nos non deficit aequus—your husband 


will English this Latin for you, but for fear he should not, it 
runs thus, ‘if your appetite be as good as your meat ’—for if it 


be not ’tis in vain to abuse the Cook, & ’t would be more to 
the purpose to call in the physician who, if he knows his trade, — 


will brace the body in order to pacify the mind. 
“J must confess myself a little uneasy at your scheme of 


lying in at Dublin, and would much rather be at the expense of | 
your Coadjutor than have you risk yourself in so prejudicial — 
an atmosphere both to the child and its mother. Air, my dear 
Elizabeth, is nothing more than a fluid whose purity and im- © 


purity depend almost entirely upon the greater or less degree 
of its elasticity—in great cities and marshes there can be 
little elastic air, for reasons too obvious to mention to you. 
Dublin is both a great city anda great marsh: judge therefore 
what a stagnant air it must always contain. Fear it, my dear 
Ophelia, fear it. 


“A propos to Dublin, send me word what were the colors — 


ee ee a a 


of the two poplins you forwarded to Paris but which never — 


reached me. The lady to whom it was sent doubts our taste 
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a little, but has given strong proofs of her own in two most 
beautiful gowns she was so good as to procure at Paris for your 
Mother, who now deems herself too old to wear them: but 
if Louisa continues as she has begun, your Mother, too, will 
grow younger and fitter for her gowns. 

“The air grows delightfully mild but so changeable that 
we have daily three seasons within twenty-four hours; and 
though I am what is called recovered, I dare not stay abroad 
in the evening. Lord and Lady Lucan with a most delightful 
family are here, and enjoy Rome as much as we enjoy them. 
Tomorrow they dine with us though they are six in family, 
but it will be a family dinner, and probably a cheerful one. 
The other English here are not worth naming to you, but Lady 
Berkeley* is expected and we shall have a scene of it. What if 
the Duchess-Countesst should return ? 

“Have you seen Lord Erne? Is he on tiptoes? Isn’t 
Mary a sweet creature to be at last multiplying herself, & pro- 
viding comforts for her old age and mine? Iam in raptures 
with the thought of seeing you all at Downhill, and have some 
thoughts of building barracks for children. Go on my dear 
Eliza, and never fear hurting your constitution by honest child- 
bearing. Since for one mother that grows thin with this work, 
there are five hundred old maids that grow more thin for want 
of it. My love to your husband, and a thousand thanks to 
him for the warm part he took in favour of R. Catholics. Your 
mother & Sister are both asleep, and probably dreaming of 
you. Send me word frankly what the Primate says of Down- 
hill.” 

Downhill in the Bishop’s absence was rapidly acquiring 
the dimensions of a great house. Among the many rooms being 
decorated were a bedroom and dressing room already named 
~ Lady Erne’s”’ and another “Mrs. Foster’s,”’ the Bishop 
looking forward to the time when his daughters should occupy 
them. (These rooms at Downhill are still so named.) 

There are in existence at Downhill many letters from the 
faithful Shanahan to the Bishop which contain minute details 
as to its building, plans, decorations, workmen employed, 


* Lady Berkeley, widow of Augustus, Earl of Berkeley, and wife of Earl Nugent, 
but retaining the title of Berkeley, being separated from Lord Nugent. Horace Walpole 
says of her: “ There is nothing so black of which she is not capable. Her gallantries are 
the whitest specks about her.’’ By her first marriage she had several children, of whom 
one was the celebrated Lady Craven who became Margravine of Anspach. 


The Duchess-Countess: Elizabeth Chudleigh, calling herself Duchess of Kingston, 
but, de jure, Countess of Bristol. Mrs. Hervey had reported on August 15, 1778, ‘‘ Lady 
Bristol who still called herself D. of K. is just come to Rome, and they say is busy packing 
her effects.” On September 14 Mrs. Hervey again reports: ‘‘ Duchess of Kingston still 
in Rome.’ This was some two years after she had been found guilty of bigamy. 
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their wages, the price of materials, etc.* From these letters — 
it appears that the Bishop was consulted and gave directions 
from Italy, during the summer of 1778, on every point ; and as 
he not infrequently changed the plans much delay in their 
execution unavoidably ensued. The external aspect of the 
place also received his attention. In order to correct its barren- 
ness, “an ample store of Tamarisks, laburnums, myrtles, 
roses of every kind, sweet-briar &c. as your Lordship ordered ”’ 
—procured from Lord Enniskillen’s gardens—were to be planted — 
in the protected area of the “ Glen.’ At the same time the 
spire of Derry Cathedral presented by the Bishop is reported 
to be near completion. | 

The Bishop wrote to Lady Erne : 


“ Rome, 
“Nov. 28th, 1778. 


‘You will certainly be glad to hear my dear Mary, that yr 
mother is gone this evening to a concert of Lord Lucan’s, & 
Louisa so well recover’d as to ride every day, but my poor 
valet de chambre & Finney are still languishing of this dread- 
full fever that has caus’d such havock in the constitution of 
all those who have been attack’d by it. ’Tis next to impossible 
to shake it off & I much doubt if these two will ever recover— 
in the meantime the weather here is become perfectly mild— 
& gives one every opportunity of enjoying the most beautiful 
town & the most interesting environs that everI saw . . . your 
situation my dear Mary, gives me the greatest satisfaction, 
for you have a warm capacious heart full of affection, & want 
more objects to fill it, especially when those which now engross 
it must in the course of nature leave a void in it—& what 
so natural as one’s own children. All [ entreat you is to insist 
on monopolizing their education & having form’d yr self on 
those admirable models of Locke & Rousseau not to suffer 
feminine fears and the apprehensions bred by distemper to 
divert you from them. Without a strong & vigorous constitu- 
tion ’tis almost impossible to have a Firm & stable mind: the 
infirmities of the body will communicate themselves to the 
mind and weaken it in proportion as the other suffers : hardiness 
is the first step towards making a virtuous woman and.a steady 
man. I wish you may have spirits enough to live much in the 
country. . . . With children a regulated mind never feels soli- 
tary—vapors and low spirits rarely attend a country life, 
unless where exercise is excluded from the system—I know 
not who Ld. Erne intends for a God father, but you are sure 


* Shanahan to the Bishop : ‘‘ Downhill, July 22, 1778.” 
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of having me ready if you wish once more to unite my name 
with yours; & I cannot but again repeat how happy your 
situation makes me, & how much I wish to receive you all 
at the Downhill & how much I expect to profit by the effects 
of it—unluckily next winter will be a parliament one (in Ire- 
land) which will produce a dispersion like that of Babel, but we 
purpose leaving this in the beginning of April & of course meeting 
early—do you hear anything of Jack? Where is he & what is 
he doing >—Have you seen the Peer (Augustus, Earl of Bristol) ? 
how does he look? What does the gout do with him ?— 
send me some description of Ickworth if you dare visit it— 
Adieu, yr Mother is return’d & wishes you good night— ” 

Mrs. Hervey adds a few lines. “ I am this moment return’d 
from my first visit, and will only say God bless you my dear 
Mary, because I must go up to Lou—Madame de Chabot was at 
Lady Lucan’s, & she & the Duke talk of you @ ravir. .. .” 

Of the Duc and Duchesse de Chabot Mrs. Hervey remarks 
further to Lady Erne on December 1: ‘“ They are much liked. 
They seem well bred and unaffected, but I shall not be able to 
draw much advantage from them ; my lot is solitude wherever 
I am, and as I have always strong reasons for it, and Society 
brings its inconveniences with it, I do not regret it. . . . Your 
sister Louisa goes on well in her recovery and rides every morn- 
ing on her little horse. JI accompany her and take her into the 
Coach when she is tir’'d. . . .” 

Allusions by Mrs. Hervey in this letter to the domestic 
surroundings of Lady Erne during her visit to Lady Davers at 
Bury St. Edmunds depict in a few touches the various charac- 
teristics of the inmates there so familiar to Mrs. Hervey. “I 
think I see the whole scene—Your dear self, patient, cour- 
ageous & happy in gradation—My mother anxious but cheerful 
and almost forgetting all about it—My sister timid but notable 
—My Aunt Green grave & reserved, my dear nip ye Miss 
(the nurse ?) angelic, prudent, skilful & humane, & when dear 
Frederick is admitted I reckon he will be wisdom & quietude 
in their utmost extent—I am glad to find that money matters 
are so well settled—I hope you will enjoy your new allowance, 
& that you will consider yourself as fortunate to have got it 
so soon. Your father has as yet never done more than talk 
of mine—it always échoues on my declining to fix the sum. 
Adieu my dear child, distribute my best affection to all around 
you—give Frederick a kiss for me & tell him I really expect 
to see him in a few months—we talk of nothing but Peace, 
I pray God send it... .A letter from Jack but of ye 24th 
May at sea—commanding ye Viper Sloop, well and happy. . . .” 
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A christening suit was now to be given to Lady Erne by her 
parents for her expected infant. The Bishop had “ given 
leave,’ writes Mrs. Hervey, ‘‘and desires you will bespeak 
such a one as is proper for him and you.’’ Again (December 8) : 
“You might order it from London, and your father would send 
a draft for it: perhaps my sister cou’d get some intelligence 
from Lady Cornwallis, she is prudent, and will not lead you 
astray, for your father, you know, don’t relish these matters 
of useless expense therefore wou’d do what is right for himself 
and kind for you and nothing more.” 

The letter continues : 

“Mr. Pitt,* Lord Chatham’s nephew is lately come here ; 
he is so like him that I had like to have cried the first day 
I saw him, when he happen’d to dine with us—he is much of 
his stature too—a good deal of dignity in his manner, less fire, 
but all his sweetness—sensible, well bred, & even platsantes, 
as I have heard he did—he is a monstrous acquisition to yr 
Father you may be sure, who devours him with his eyes. . . .” 

‘Our weather is growing delicious,’ writes the Bishop to 
Elizabeth Foster on December 8, 1778.t “Our company of 
English multiplies very much and some pleasant people amongst 
them, especially Mr. Thomas Pitt, nephew of my hero; he 
resembles him so much both in person and understanding he 
is quite a treat to me, and having been intimate with him (Ld. 
Chatham) in his last years becomes twenty-fold more inter- 
esting ny wa, 

am purchasing treasures for the Down Hill which I 
flatter myself will be a Tusculanium especially that my dear 
Julia, willrendeniit deny.) 0.) 

The Bishop was “ everlastingly employed ’’—so writes Mrs. 
Hervey to Elizabeth (Rome, December 12)—“ in buying orna- 
ments for the Downhill, tho’ we both think the greatest there 
will be our children.”’ The Bishop, in a letter to Strange, { re- 
marks: “‘I have been a great purchaser of virtt, & of course 
am enlarging a house which till now was only a cabin. Could I 
but hope to see you and Madame Montaigne in it I would turn 
many a bust and statue out to make room for you.” 


* Thomas Pitt, of Boconnoc, Cornwall, son of Thomas Pitt, of Boconnoc (elder brother 
of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham), by Christian, daughter of Sir Thomas Lyttelton, was 
created Baron Camelford in 1784, and died in 1793. 

+ ‘(The Two Duchesses.” 

+ Egerton MSS., 2001, page 211, British Museum. 
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OWARDS the end of December, 1778, the family moved 
from Rome to Naples, and remained there some months. 
The artist Jones now resided at Naples and jotted in his 
diary : 
“Tuesday, 29th December.—-_Lord Hervey Bishop of 
Derry arrived from Rome accompanied by Soane the Archi- 
tect.* The next day I left a card at his Lordship’s Hotel, and 
on the morning following waited in person about six o'clock, 
knowing his levée to be at an early hour. I found him combing 
& adjusting a single curl which was fixed by a string to his own 
short hair. ‘ You see Mr. Jones,’ said he as I was entering 
the room, ‘!am my own valet.’ After a few minutes conversa- 
tion he mounted his horse and attended only by his groom, set 
off according to his usual custom on a ramble till dinner. 
“From the time that his Lordship purchased the views of 
the lake of Albano, he had always expressed a desire to serve 
me. He now bespoke two large pictures, which commission he 
signed with his own hands, and the example was followed by 
some other English Gentlemen then at Naples.”’ f 
Mrs. Hervey writes to Lady Erne (letter addressed to Lady 
Erne, at Bury, Suffolk): 


‘* Naples, 
(Dec. ye3oth i778: 
“We have got a most delightful apartment almost in the 
center of this bay, wch is ye South, and consequently we have 
all the advantage that it 1s possible to have from a fine view, 
good air, & cheerful scenery . . . they fish ail day under our 


* MS. Diary of Thomas Jones, in the possession of the late Miss Thomas, of Pencerrig. 

¢ In Jones’s Diary, among a “‘ list of pictures I have had ordered,’’ is the following : 

“Naples, April 1779: 

‘‘ A view of the coast of Baja, including Mount Vesuvius and ye island &c. ona cloth, 
10 palms by 6 palms 6 ins. for the Bishop of Derry to be delivered with a frame: £70-0-0. 

‘‘ A view of the rock of Terracina (a storm) on a cloth 7 palms s inches by 5 palms, 4 
inches, tor the Bishop of Derry to be delivered with a frame to Mr. Hamilton who ts to pay 
for both the pictures £40-0-0.”’ 
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windows wch being 72 steps from the street gives us amusement 
without annoyance—it is also ye constant promenade in short 
it is everything—& I thought it so certainly to your Father’s 
taste that I ventur’d to take it before he came—The apartment 
is very extensive & convenient, but the great point is a room 
of 50 feet long to the Sea, & the sun at one end. He has two 
rooms in front likewise on the other, & I have ye same with 
accommodation for all our people behind them. 

“Tam in hopes that such circumstances must produce a 
good effect on the child—especially as she seems strengthn’d 
by the journey & poor Finney will I think recover by it also— 
this little excursion will also make the winter appear short 
to us, for after a month or 5 weeks absence from Rome, we 
propose to return to it & we shall not pass many there I hope 
before we set towards England— 

‘Jan ye 1st & poor dear Jack’s Birthday who 1s 22, may 
every new year be a fresh benefit to him, and to all of us a 
participation of it—-Doct Drummond has just been here he 
thinks there is nothing materially wrong with Louisa. . . 
We are in a Pays de Connaissance—-& I had a good many People 
with me last night pleasantly enough—I have got enough 
Italian to understand all that is said, and to make myself 
understood, wch putting vanity out of ye question é quel che 
basta—”’ 


Mrs. Hervey did not go out into Neapolitan society, but 
received a few friends* ‘‘ every night ” (she writes January 12), 
‘and thus I do my duty and am at peace.” 


‘* Naples, 

‘Jan. 25th; 1779032 
~ « Sir William & Lady Hamiltont came to Naples on purpose 
to receive the English and to give a dinner to six & forty People 
who did nothing but grumble at it. I went the first evening 
but they excus’d my attendance at dinner very obligingly and 
I was the more glad of it as it blew a storm;—a very extraordinary 
& melancholy accident happen’d not far from our house—a 
gentleman’s carriage was waiting at his door—a poor Suisse 
Officer, passing by in his, recd a gust of wind of the Sea that 
threw him over with such violence against the other as over- 

turn’d that also, and kill’d him on the spot. . . . 


* Among these men Sir George and Lady Strickland of Boynton, and two daughters, 
‘‘ pleasant people,’ two Miss Crawfords, “ fine young women ’’—“‘ great friends of Capt. 
Brydone”’ (of literary fame and well known in society—whose daughter Mary became Coun- 
tess of Minto). 


+ Sir William’s first wife. 
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‘‘ Lord Tylney is ye same as ever, keeping an excellent house, 
obliging everybody, playing at cards incessantly, & devour’d 
by his servants. 

Lady Berkeley tells us she saw you a great deal in Paris 
—I suppose she means in perspective. . . . She is in an agony 
to get away before the earth opens & swallows up all this city 
wch she is convinc’d will be the case. . . .” 


“ Naples, 
“Feb. ye r7th. 
‘The K. & Q. of Naples honor’d the last days amusements 
(of the Carnival) with their presence, though it is not a month 
since her M. was brought to Bed. . . .” 


As the Queens of Naples and France were sisters, it is 
probable that the following story of Marie Antoinette related 
in Neapolitan circles was authentic : 


“Tt is singular that the Bourbon line shou’d have been 
disappointed of an heir in three branches this year. The 
Princess of the Asturias, and the Queens of France & Naples 
having all had daughters. I hear the K. of F. (Louis XVI.) 
behav’d very kindly to the Q. on this occasion ; she ask’d him 
if he cou’d forgive her for having done sucha softise, and he 
replied with many polite & galant things, most amiably pro- 
mising to make her & himself amends—poor creature, they say 


she was in fainting fits for two hours, & that ye accoucheur 


having ye hardiness to bleed her in ye Foot sav’d her life—and 


all this was occasion’d by a conflict of the passions (our great 


enemies), the first shouts being too much joy and their decrease, 
on the sex of the child being declar’d, too great a disappoint- 
BEDE pees 


In a letter to Strange from Naples, February 23, 1779, 


after apologizing for not writing before, the Bishop says : 


“ Your proposal to buy a dozen of your pictures would 


_ have suited my pocket better a year ago than at present. . . 


none may be forced to eat of it, but who pleases. .. . 


However if you tempt me with a bargain I am your man.’’* 
Here follow some caustic criticisms on Strange’s manner of 
writing in his ‘‘ Volcanic dissertations.” ‘‘ Throw your learning 
into notes, like Cold Buttock of Beef on a side-table, that 


) 


* It was usual for diplomatists like Strange, living in Italy, to collect pictures and to 
sell them at a profit. Sir William Hamilton made a regular business in this way, selling 
his collections of china, statuary, pictures, etc. 
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The Abbé Fortis was now much out of favour— 

‘Poor Fortis’s character is quite lost as a traveller. He 
may write till the Millennium, none will read him.” 

Bowdler, writing from Naples to Strange, reports that 
the Bishop told him he had seen ‘‘some perfect kind of pillars 
in the new lava of Vesuvius; but,’’ adds Bowdler, ‘I own I 
never could make them out, nor I believe has anybody else ; 
for Sir W. Hamilton told me he has never seen anything like 
them.” This attitude of Bowdler would seem to account for a 
deprecatory allusion to him by the Bishop, who writes to Strange 
from Naples of “ that would-be naturalist, and half natural, 
poor Bowdler, whose mind and ideas seem to limp more than 
his body.”’ 

The sojourn at Naples was prolonged till Louisa was con- 
sidered well enough to travel. At length, towards the end of 
March (1779), the party, homeward bent, moved to Rome, the 
Bishop setting out on horseback in advance of his womankind. 

On reaching Rome he attended the customary ceremony 
in the Sistine Chapel on Maundy Thursday, wearing the dress 
of an English Bishop. Whereas his habit of being thus ap- 
parelled had been well received and respected six years before, 
both in France and in Rome, it was now a matter for disappro- 
bation and derision in Rome. Probably the true cause of his 
offence was to be found in his opposition to and exposure of 
papal policy in Ireland rather than in his Anglican dress. Be 
that as it may, a picture of our Bishop on the above occasion, 
drawn by a contemporary, represents him in a situation which 
must have been little agreeable to his vanity. Sir Edward 
Newenham, the well-known Irish politician—an ultra-Protes- 
tant, with rival schemes of his own on behalf of Presbyterians 
—being now on a visit to Rome, was present at the ceremony 
in the Sistine Chapel at the same time as the Bishop. 

Newenham noted in his diary : ‘‘ The Bishop of Derry most 
absurdly appeared in his English bishop’s dress. He was 
laughed at by everyone. For this piece of absurdity he was 
obliged to go to the lowest part of the chapel among the common 
people while my sons and I were in the same upper division 
with the Cardinals. After this behaviour the eccentric bishop 
was held in the greatest contempt. Scarcely a nobleman would 
visit him.’’* 


* I have placed this incident in 1779, and not in the previous year as does the late 
Litton Falkiner (‘‘ Studies in Irish History,’’ page 79), for not only was the Bishop (as Mrs. © 
Hervey writes to Lady Erne) absent from Rome for several weeks before and after Easter, 
1778 (while"Mrs. Hervey remained there and attended “‘ the holy functions ’’), but itseems — 
impossible that Newenham himself could have been at Rome in the spring of 1778, as he | 
was in Dublin, occupied with politics, during that time. 
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It may be observed here that the colour of the Bishop’s 
dress in Italy was in later years often the subject of remark, 
and was considered eccentric. It was described sometimes as 
crimson, sometimes as purple; but unless the colour was of a 
startling brilliance there would seem nothing unusual in this. 
It is customary in our own day for Bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion to wear purple coats for full (or evening) dress.“ Puce,”’ 
however, was the shade which the Bishop himself ordered for his 
apparel, and in some portraits he is depicted as wearing puce 
—~a sober and suitable hue, it seems to be. 

While they were in Rome (April 3, 1779), the news of Lady 
Erne having safely given birth to a daughter early in March 
(at Lady Davers’s house in Bury St. Edmunds) reached her 
parents, and gave them the greatest satisfaction ; Mrs. Hervey’s 
letters to her daughter containing many allusions to the event, 
which was the more happy that Lady Erne had longed to have 
a daughter.* 

A letter from Mrs. Hervey to Mrs. Strange gives news from 
Rome on April 10: “It is at last decreed that I am to leave 
Italy without having the satisfaction of seeing you at Venice. .. . 
It is not a fortnight since I returned from Naples, where I was 
detained three months by my daughter’s ill-health. Dr. 
Drummond’s skill, together with his humane and constant atten- 
tion surmounted all difficulties, and, thank God, I have brought 
her back wonderfully recovered, but I am forbid to carry 
her through a flat country after so long an indisposition ; and 
frequent relapses of fever. So we have determined to go by 
Turin, and so through France, which the present state of our 
affairs will | hope make easy. The Bishop set out this morning 
for Florence, and I am to follow with my little patient in two 
days. ... The Pope has been extremely ill, I heartily wish 
BS recovery. |... 

The party remained at Florence about a fortnight. Sir 
Horace Mann, Ambassador to the Tuscan Court, appears to 
have informed his correspondent, Horace Walpole, of the pre- 
sence of the Bishop and Mrs. Hervey in that city during April, 
1779. Walpole, in reply, writes ill-naturedly: «I am not 
at all acquainted with your Lord Bishop and my Lady his wife. 
His mother who was much my friend, I believe did not highly 
reverence his sincerity. I never in my life met him in her house.” 

The Bishop writes to Strange from ‘‘ Florence, April 23rd, 
1779, excusing himself for not visiting Venice on his homeward 
journey: “ We leave this place on Monday and shall pass on 


* The only child of Lady Erne, Caroline (Lady Wharncliffe), also became the inheritor 
and preserver of all her mother’s correspondence. 
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straight to Turin, in order to cross Mont Cenis, only I shall 
avail myself of my horses to traverse the mountains and examine 
the Val di Magra (?) from Sarzana* to the famous Monastery 
at Bobbiot founded by the Patron of my Church at Derry. . . . 

“With regard to the Volcanick drawings you may dispose 
of them as you please. They were undertaken for your satis- 
faction more than my own; and I am sorry you have been so 
glutted with this kind of food as not to relish this last dish of it. 
Adieu, What shall I say to dear Madame Montaigne ?—Nothing 
but what she is already assured of . . . yours most sincerely 
and affectionately, F. D.” 

So ends the series of the Bishop’s letters to Strange. 
One there is of much later date, but with the above all reference 
to the Bishop’s geological phase is closed. 


* Sarzana (near Spezia). The Roman Sergianum, noted for its thirteenth-century 
town walls. 

+ Bobbio, formerly Bobium, where the Irish monk St. Columba founded a convent 
in A.D. 595, which became the most important in Italy. Most of its famous library is now 
in the Vatican. 

Bobbio is situated high in the valley of the Trebbia. 


CHAPTER XXV 


1779 


| Gaps next stage of the home-bound travellers is traced by 
a letter from Mrs. Hervey to Lady Erne: 


“ Turin, 
“May ye 18th, 1779. 

“I have been in hourly expectation of your Father ever 
since I came, whom I now hear is well, but detain’d by a lame 
horse. I have settled in a pleasant apartment, enjoy repose, 
& between our Chargé d'affaires here, a Lady I had been formerly 
recommended to, an English gentleman who is a pretty good 
player on the Violoncello made up a little music in my apart- 
ment, and passing the fresh of the evening in pleasant prome- 
nades wch are all round the Town, I have not yet felt any 
BUM: cs . 

“Your father is this moment arriv’d as well and as cheerful 
as Mountains can make him; & full of the extraordinary 
things and Persons he found among them. He sends you his 
blessing and best affections, & longs very much to see you in 
your new occupation and character, wch he very highly ap- 
proves. Your Father seems satisfied with ye apartment & 
situation, but I suspect it is one that will not satisfy him above 
eight & forty hours, and that he will soon begin to gasp like a 
fish out of water... .” 


The party proceeding from Turin and bound for Paris, 
Mrs. Hervey, with Louisa, passed through Geneva and Lausanne 
to Berne unaccompanied by the Bishop who crossed Mount St. 
Bernard on horseback. A letter from Mrs. Hervey to Lady 
Erne relates some incidents of her movements in Switzerland : 


““ Berne, 
hy (ues Ye: 2ISt, 1770. 


‘“When I got to Geneva I had a swell’d face which procur’d 
me a thousand advantages & agrémens by keeping me there 
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ten days, for [ got a Governess wch cou’d not be procur’d at 
Lausanne. I saw the excellent Mesds. Chaumel & Barthélemy— 
I talk’d over my daughter with them, and with all those who 
knew them & who spoke of them in terms wch rejoic’d my heart. 
I really never knew such delicious pleasure as I felt from ye 
reflection of what they were & what they are. . . . I pass’d an 
evening at yr friends Mesdames Rieu—play’d at cards with 
the premier Syndique, saw several of the prettiest country 
houses, visited Ferney, and renew’d all my enthusiasm, not for 
its wretched late Master, but for the glorious scenery wch he 
liv’d in—notwithstanding all wch, the moment I was in état 
de voyager & my business done, I left Geneva & . . . staid 
but one day at Lausanne where I found several old acquaintances 
who really persuaded me that they were glad to see me & made 
me regret to leave them so soon—but I had irresistible at- 
tractions in England. 

“« J’arrive ici, sure d’y retrouver le Papa, hélas! I found 
nothing but a pacquet of my own letters to him... next 
day however an express arrives from him to let me know 
he was within a day’s journey, very well, very much amus’d, 
and not the worse for having pass’d Mt. St. Bernard up to the 
knees in snow, but that lame horses retarded him. . 

“ P.s.—Your father is arrived quite well & sends you 
his blessing.’’ 


Brief as was the stay at Lausanne, we have incidentally 
a reference to Louisa there, charming a circle of friends by her 
sweet singing. Among Martin Sherlock’s fugitive essays or 
“letters” in his book, ‘‘ Nouvelles lettres d’un Voyageur 
Anglais,” one headed ‘‘ Lausanne ” contains a flattering descrip- 
tion of the graces of the girl less than twelve years old:: 

“Tl auroit fallu voir Miladi Louise Hervey plus longtemps 
que vous ne l’avez vue, pour connoitre les qualités qu’elle 
posséde. La beauté desa personne . . . les graces de son chant 
ont du vous charmer; mais si vous l’avez connue davantage, 


vous n’accorderiez que la seconde place a ses agrémens ni a ses _ 


attraits. Sa timidité naturelle lui donne d’abord un air de 


réserve, & l’empéche de montrer ce quelle vaut. Ce n’est 
qu’aprés une connoissance d’un certain temps, quand elle 
osera se développer, que vous découvriez une générosité & une 


délicatesse de sentimens, auxquelles vous reconnoitrez son 


Pére & sa Mére, & une justesse d’observation & de raisonnement 
que je n’ai vu a cet age que chez elle seule. 


“ P.S.—Ele a ravi tout le monde ici (Lausanne) en chant- 


mant air d’Aprile : ‘ Pur nel sonno almen talora &c.’ ”’ 


ry 
| 


' 
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(Sherlock’s book was published in the following year, 1780, 
in Paris. Miss Hervey had then become ‘‘ Lady Louisa 
Hervey.’’) 

In August of this year the Bishop was in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, associating with Benjamin Franklin, who resided at 
Passy. The Bishop and Franklin, it may be observed, had a 
friend in common in Lord Shelburne whose acquaintance 
Franklin had made in England; and while the admiration 
which Lord Chatham had publicly expressed for Franklin 
would specially recommend him to the Bishop, the contempt 
for the statesmanship of Lord North and George III. which 
Franklin and the Bishop alike felt, would, it may be supposed, 
form a bond of agreement between them. It was, moreover, 
the Bishop’s pleasure to seek out the leading personages of 
whatever country he visited, and Franklin was perhaps still 
the most prominent figure in Europe and America. It was 
now some two and a half years since he had been greeted at 
Paris with an enthusiasm such as no man of letters except 
Voltaire had ever called forth. At the time of the Bishop’s 
visit, however, Franklin’s enemies were seeking to undermine 
his influence at home and abroad. Allusion to this is made 
in a letter from the Bishop—the first of a series among the Stop- 
ford Sackville Papers—addressed to Lord George Germain,* 
Secretary of State for America. In this letter, written from 
Passy, the Bishop urges Lord George to meet the Colonists 
with conciliation ; while a passing reference to the ‘‘ Quixotism ” 
of the advocates of Irish independence is noteworthy as one 
of many proofs that the Bishop did not favour a policy of 
Separation, such as his enemies accused him of doing. At the 
moment of the Bishop’s writing an invasion of England and 
Ireland was actually planned by the French Government ; 
and Franklin, although he had negotiated subsidies from France 
for the assistance of the American Colonists, was strongly 
opposed to the French designs. Meanwhile France was drifting 
towards bankruptcy, as Turgot,f her ex-Finance Minister, 
well knew. 


* Lord George Sackville, third son of the first Duke of Dorset, assumed the name of Ger- 
main on succeeding to the Drayton property, co. Northampton,in 1770. Created Viscount 
Sackville in 1782. His eldest son became the last Duke of Dorset. 


¢t Turgot (Anne Robert Jacques), born 1727, died 1781. This enlightened statesman 
had been dismissed from the post of Minister of Finance by Louis XVI. in 1776. He 
afterwards devoted himself to scientific and literary pursuits, and was a friend and corre- 
spondent of Franklin. 

The Bishop of Derry told Jeremy Bentham when he met him at Bowood in August, 
1781, that “ what turned out Turgot was a jealousy of Maurepas ** (whom he had not suffi- 
ciently consulted). . . . ‘‘ Madame Blondel who is closely 4ée with Turgot took upon herself 
the blame, but all would not save him.’’ ‘“ Bentham’s Works,” Vol. X., page 93. 
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The following is an abstract of the Bishop’s letter : 


‘* Passy, 
“ August 4th, 1779. 


“I have seen Franklin four times. He is thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the Congress, and more so with Versailles, 
and told me he would go to Italy, but I believe wishes for a 
more honourable retreat and would gladly contribute to a re- 
union of the Empire. I shall remain a month here if you think 
it worth while to take any notice of this information. Mons. 
Turgot himself despairs ; surely the iron should be well struck 
while it is so hot, & it is better to give too much (with regard 
to America) than risque all by offering too little. I fear most 
for Ireland; there is a kind of Quixotism about making that 
country independent, and Sfain has no Ireland to fear, for 
Application was made sometime ago to the Irish Seminary 
here for two Missionaries who could speak Irish, French, and 
English but the Superior could not find two so qualified. The 
bearer can tell you more. I forgot to mention that Turgot 
himself told me one night at Madam Blondel’s* that the Congress 
had us’d Franklin shamefully, & did not deserve him.” 


It seems appropriate to quote here from the Franklin 
correspondence (‘‘ Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin,” J. 
Bigelow, Vol. VI., page 434) a letter from him to the Marquis 
de la Fayette written at this time. It has reference to the 
proposed descent of a French army on the English coast, and 
shows Franklin’s estimate of the King of England and the 
Ministry of Lord North : 


“ Passy, 
“ August 19th, 1779. 


‘You ask my opinion what conduct the English will pro- 
bably hold on this occasion, and whether they will not rather 
propose a negociation for a peace. I have but one rule to go 
by in judging of those people, which is that whatever is prudent 
for them to do they will omit, and what is most imprudent to 
be done they will do it. This, like other general rules, may 
sometimes have its exceptions ; but I think it will hold good 
for the most part at least while the present ministry continues, 
or rather while the present madmen have the choice of ministers.”’ 


* Madame Blondel, whose name is often mentioned in the Bishop’s letters, was the 
second wife of Blondel, architect to the King of France and a member of the Academy. 
She is not to be confounded with Blondel’s first wife. 
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Whether the Bishop carried out his intention of remaining 
a month at Passy, or whether his departure was demanded 
by the French Government before then, there is no precise 
evidence to show. Without wholly crediting Horace Walpole’s 
story of the Bishop’s having been ‘‘ so abusive of Dr. Franklin 
and the American Colonists that he was ordered to depart from 
Paris under pain of the Bastille,” we may suppose that his rela- 
tions with Franklin became strained at the end of his sojourn 
in Paris and its environs, and that he incurred the displeasure 
or suspicion of the French Government. 

From France he went to Ostend. A letter from him to 
Lord George Germain is addressed thence on September roth, 
1779. In the letter which relates to America and is enclosed in 
another which relates to Ireland, the Bishop says he has “‘a 
paper ’”’ to communicate to his lordship “‘ of real importance.” 
The paper, with flattering mention of Lord George, is evidently 
sent to him as being calculated to secure his favourable atten- 
tion to the Bishop’s wishes in other directions. ‘“ It contains,” 
writes the Bishop, “a diary of the 3 campaigns of 76, 77, and 
78 in North America in which the excellency of your lordship’s 
plans is well illustrated & the unhappy execution, or rather 
mutilation of them is so plainly set forth, even by an adversary, 
that no Parliamentary vote could do you so much justice as 
this plain military tale. I have seen Mons. La Fayette’s, 
Major General Conway’s and Mon. Cranis’s accounts as de- 
livered to their respective protectors in the French Ministry, 
and all concur in making more than a justification of your 
Lordship’s admirable plan for reducing the mal-contents of 
America. I have lkewise seen Mons. de Cranis for several 
hours in private company, where I have reason to believe he 
was introduced, on purpose that I might hear his sentiments 
on the reduction of America, and I have the pleasure to assure 
your Lordship that his opinion concurs thoroughly with those 
of the other two gentlemen, and has convinced both Mons. de 
Maurepas and Mons. de Very that the French interest is desperate 
in that country.” 


The other letter—that relating to Ireland—shows the 
sympathy which the Bishop extended to the Presbyterians 
equally with the Roman Catholics ; while the threat of French 
invasion presented an opportunity not to be missed for him 
to press home the urgent necessity for reforms favourable 
to both parties alike. Of the two the Presbyterians were the 
most discontented, and numbers had already left Ireland, 
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preferring to settle under the free government of the new 
American states.* 


Writes the Bishop : 

“T cannot omit so safe an opportunity as the present of 
renewing my assurance to yr Lordship that the great armament 
is levelled against Ireland, tho’ a ridiculous feint will be made 
on the Isle of Wight. The coast of Galway is the place of land- 
ing as the bearer can inform you who knows much of the detail. 
The manifesto intended to be dispers’d exhibits Independence, 
Liberty of Religion to all sects, & free trade. One man who gave 
the plan is son to a late Minister, well acquainted with England 
and therefore dissuaded them from their first intentions. They 
are encouraged likewise to fix on Ireland by letters and emis- 
saries from both ends of the kingdom. 

‘Your Lordship will please to remember that nothing has 
yet been done for the Romish Clergy, and for the people of that 
persuasion who hold everything cheap in comparison of their 
religion ; that the Romish gentlemen are few and of course 
have little interest either over the Clergy or peasantry ; that to 
my knowledge they think the gentlemen sacrificed the liberty 
of religion to the security of their property, which idea has 
considerably lessen’d the little influence they had. If some-— 
thing therefore be not speedily effected to pacify both the 
Papists and the Presbyterians, we risque a general insurrection 
even upon the appearances of the French. 

“ With all the regard I have for the Presbyterians, many 
of whom I know to be excellent men, yet I deem them much 
more dangerous at this crisis than the Papists. Their principles 
are truly republican and the proffer of independency, which 
will be instantly exhibited by the French, cannot fail of success 
among them. ‘The bearer can tell you this idea is only a revival 
of a scheme under Conjflans, and though it will not now be 
backed by the Popish gentlemen, yet it will be greedily swallowed 
by almost all the Presbyterians. For God’s sake then, my lord, 
Jet us not be sacrificed either to the Indolence or Incredulity 
and much less to the fear of disgusting a venal faction in Ireland. 
The rights of humanity demand a general & unlimited tolera- 
tion at all times. Policy peculiarly demands it at present. 
A reasonable indulgence to the Presbyterian and Papist may 
save the kingdom. The Presbyterians cannot believe the 
King loves them—let his Attorney General or rather his eloquent 
Prime Sergeant, move a repeal of the Test Act. It can disgust 

* A letter from Benjamin Franklin to Sir Edward Newenham, who had been conspicu- 


ous as an advocate for the redress of Presbyterian grievances, gives remarkable evidence 
of the emigration of Presbyterians from Ireland in the spring of this year. 
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only a few ignorant High Churchmen among ourselves, and will 
reclaim some thousands of ill-dispos’d subjects among those 
sectaries. Place us all my Lord, on the same footing, and we 
shall all be equally good subjects ; but while Benjamin’s Mess 
is distributed only to a few Episcopalians you cannot wonder 
that the rest of the brethren should do something more than 
murmur. ‘Tis unreasonable to expect equal loyalty where 
there has not been shown equal favour; the crop will ever 
correspond to the culture, and woe betide that farm where one 
spot is cherished and the rest neglected. One happy masterly 
stroke may save Ireland for ages; its ruin shall not lie at my 
door.” 


An undated letter concludes the series from the Bishop to 
Germain. Evidently written on reaching England from Ostend 
(after an absence of over two years and a half), it 1s addressed 
from : 


‘ Dover, 
‘Sunday morn. 

“ Perhaps it might not be unacceptable to your Lordship 
to know the contents of Monsr. de Sartine’s* letter to my friend 
Mon. Chabot de Balafré on the subject of the engagement near 
Granadas. It was very short, received in the field the day of 
the review & immediately read aloud. The purport was brought 
to me by a person I shall name to your Lordship together with 
some proposals which I flatter myself you will deem of the 
greatest consequence, but on which I must intreat the most 
perfect silence. 

“Monsr. de Sartine acknowledged the defence of Grenada, 
to have been very gallant, but that the naval engagement had 
been very bloody, Monsr. d’Estaign having lost besides his 
wounded near 1,200 killed ‘ mais qu’a la fin les Anglais s’étoient 
retirés avec perte.’”’ It wasadded in a postscript that the French 
would find the greatest difficulty in refitting their ships which 
were almost a wreck. 

“T have received within these two days such intimate & 
reiterated assurances of Mon. de Maurepas’ determination not 


oo 


to insist on the independency of America, and of Mon. de Very's 


| * Sartine, Comte d’Alby (born 1729), Minister of Naval affairs, greatly increased the 
French Navy, but having done so was ignorant how to employ it. He involved the 
country in debt and was dismissed. Whereupon the French wits wrote of him: 


‘ai balayé Paris avec un soin extréme, 
‘t voulant sur les mers balayet les Anglais, 
J'ai vendu si cher mes balais 
Que Von m’a halayé moi-méme.”’ 
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confusion on the subject, that [ must intreat your Lordship 
not to credit any ostensible protestations to the contrary. 
My information comes through such a channel as leaves no 
doubt of his real sentiments on this matter. What influence 
this unfortunate affair in the West Indies may have had on 
others I know not, but Franklin is in the greatest discredit 
with them, and yet matters are in so fluctuating a state in 
America that yesterday at Ostende private letters were brought 
to me by my friend, in which it appear’d that Lee’s party was 
again obtaining the ascendency over Franklin’s, who were the 
object of public scurrility. Monsr. de Cranis, the protégé of 
Monsr. Turgot, had left the Lee faction in the month of May 
last predominant over that of Franklin, & Franklin’s intimates 
both at Paris & Passy had confess’d it. I intreat that what I 
have the honor of writing to your Lordship, may remain in 
perfect secrecy and the matter only for yr Lordship’s Superior 
reflexion & more enlightened consideration. a 

“Tf it be possible to raise Roman Catholic regiments in 
Ireland there may be a supply of such Officers as would be no 
indifferent acquisition towards the speedy reduction of America. 
I throw out this for your Lordship’s attention, before I have 
the honor of seeing you, and I hope you will forgive the im- 
portunity of one who feels deeply for the misfortunes of his 
country & the miscarriages of some of the noblest plans that 
ever were concerted, and which seemed to have every title to 
success except the indolence of those appointed to execute 
Goes. | 


But whatever expectation of support or sympathy the 
Bishop may have entertained as the result of his letters to 
Lord George Germain, such expectation, from one whose policy 
was notoriously inclined to unconciliatory measures, would 
appear to have been ill-founded. Having regard, however, to 
Germain’s well-known influence with the King, the Bishop 
may have hoped that his opinions & information would reach 
the Royal ear from a favourable quarter. But Germain, 
who owed the re-establishment of his blemished reputation* 
in great measure to the Countenance of the King, was little 
likely to set himself against the prejudices of his Majesty, while 


* Before his change of surname Lord George had been censured by court-martial for 
his conduct at the Battle of Minden. In later years he gained some credit for his behaviour 
in regard to a duel with a General Johnstone. Horace Walpole commented on the in- 
cident: “ Lord George Germain is a hero whatever Lord George Sackville may have 
been,’”’ and on Germain’s return to office quotes with reference to him these lines : 

““ Some fall so hard 
They bound and rise again,”’ 
(“ Walpole’s Letters ’’ (Toynbee), Vol. IX., page 285.) 
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_ his influence as a courtier was best maintained by subservience 
to the King’s unyielding principles. 

On his return to England the Bishop tarried in London 
during September and October, 1779. His presence there is 
reported from more than one quarter. He was seen at Mons. 
Delany’s, attended evening parties, and is stated “to have 
said that he had proposed to the Administration to take off 
the Test in favour of the Catholics.” Among influential per- 
sonages whom the Bishop visited in London were Lord and 
Lady Spencer, whose daughter, the celebrated Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, was later to become intimately asso- 
ciated with the Bishop’s daughter Elizabeth. The Bishop’s 
relations with Lord Spencer at this moment are elucidated by 
a story which Lord Shelburne told his guests at Bowood two 
years afterwards, and which shows the Bishop in an amazing 
aspect on his arrival in London from the Continent. 

Shelburne, it may be prefaced, was out of humour with the 
Bishop when he told the story, which was to illustrate the 
Bishop’s passion for intrigue, leading in this instance to an 
absurd situation. ‘Coming from Paris directly to London,” 
said Lord Shelburne in Jeremy Bentham’s presence, who 
records the story, ‘“‘ he (the Bishop) carried a verbal message, 
as he pretended from Franklin to—whom would you think of 
all men in the world ?—Lord Spencer; telling him that if he 
would come to Paris immediately they two would be able to 
settle a Peace. Lord Spencer was very much distressed ; would 
scarce credit the information ; but willing to do what he thought 
right, thought he would not justify himself by the taking no 
notice of it. He accordingly set out, and actually got nearly 
as far as Calais, but the wind proving contrary, or some other 
obstruction arising, he fancied it impossible to get to Paris 
time enough, so he went back again.’ This, Lord Shelburne 
says, he has from an authority which he is not at liberty to 
mention, but which he can absolutely depend upon... . He 
accounts for it by the flightiness of Lord B. (the Bishop), who, 
he says, is equally known for his spirit of intrigue, and his habit 
of drawing the long bow. (‘‘ Jeremy Bentham’s Works,” Vol. X.., 
page 108.) 

Whatever of truth there may have been in the last sentence, 
it may be observed that Lord Shelburne, although when relating 
the story he disparaged the Bishop, nevertheless publicly ex- 
pressed, soon after the incident actually occurred, his high 
appreciation of the Bishop’s work in Ireland. 

Some light will be thrown on the Bishop’s association with 
Lord and Lady Spencer, at this time, in a letter which the 
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Bishop wrote to Lady Eme a few weeks after the above episode ; : 
and as he then says that he discussed “ every topic ”’ with Lady ‘| 
Spencer—a woman of strong mind and individuality—* while 
they anticipated each other’s ideas,’’ it would appear that Lady ; 
Spencer had her share in that idea which led to her lord’s 
embarking on the enterprise which caused him so much distress. ; 
From the Bishop’s subsequent letter 1t would appear that on 
his northward progress from J.ondon in October, passing through ~ 
Northampton, he visited the Spencers at Althorpe, when he saw | 
Lady Spencer ‘‘ in retirement,’ and witnessed her philanthropic ~ 
undertakings in her Village. 
4 





He is next to be found in Lancashire, whence he wrote to 
his daughter Elizabeth : | 


‘“ Nov. 6, 1779. 


‘“ Here we are, my dear Eliza, within a few miles of Preston, 
in Lancashire, and at every stage more impatient to see you & 
your husband. Perhaps you will be able to meet us at Belfast — 
and settle our winter's campaign, that we may not pass more > 
time asunder than necessary. I have wrote to your Sister — 
for the same purpose, and hope you will be able to settle some- 
thing. Inthe meantime I dread some violent convulsion in this — 
country. Very credible reports are circulated that Jamaica 
is taken. The Manufactures of Lancashire and Westmoreland 
depend chiefly on the Cotton which that island produces and 
the price of it is already raised 25 per cent.: judge how the 
Manufacturers are alarmed. Sugar, tea, and coffee have risen 
in proportion and the alarm is universal. I must own that I 
expect little less than a general insurrection, for there seems to 
be a determined resolution in some branches of the Ministry 
to reduce us to some fatal extremities, with what view I can 
better tell than write. No one in London doubts of a Union, 
nor do I believe there will be much difficulty about the terms. 
The Peerage, to be incorporated with the British House, is to be 
hereditary, & the remaining Irish Peers are to be admissible 
as at present into the lower House. The proportion of each 
will be a little more difficult to ascertain, but all agree that we 
Bishops shall remain in our dioceses. God grant this may 
be true. Another scheme has been prepared of leaving the 
Parliament in Ireland for the internal administration of the 
kingdom, and assessing it once for all in proportion with England, 
but I cannot imagine the Irish will endure this : it would reduce 
them to the insignificance of a mere corporation of Aldermen 
& Common Council, and would multiply the number of non- 
residents beyond endurance, for who would condescend to- 
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_ become a member of such a legislature ? Write to me my dear, 
at Portpatrick and let me know at large how matters go on. 
Send me no foreign politics, for on your side of the water you 
know none. Lord Mountstuart* is gone to negociate a peace 
with France. Think what a system to close ignominiously a 
popular war at the expense of maintaining the most unpopular 
& most unnatural one possible, and what terms can be expected 
from the insolence of France, and what will they dare to offer 
to poor America ? Cunning, which they call policy, guides all 
Bheir steps. ..2).”’ 

Proceeding with frequent delays on his journey northward 
to Portpatrick (to take boat thence to Belfast), the Bishop 
wrote to Lady Erne en route: 


“Penrith, near Carlisle, 
“ Nov. I5, 1779. 
“FOR DEAR MarY, 

“In a week my dear Mary, I hope to be in Ireland— 
next Saturday I can scarce fail of being at Portpatrick, unless 
my new Coachman should play me another trick with my young 
horses—one has been lam’d & another thrown into an ague by 
riding him hissing hot into a river at 5 o’clock in the evening 
after a long day’s journey—is he not a counterpart of the dead 
and did not my horses run a fair chance of being so too ? but 
when shall I see your sweet babe ? is it impossible we should 
meet ? I dare not venture to Dublin, unless it be for a week, 
so much do I dread the gout, & such fair warnings does he still 
give me—but tell me, my dear Mary, how your winter is dis- 
tributed—& what are yours & Lord Erne’s arrangements— 
will you venture either to Derry or the Downhill ? write me 
freely your whole plan, wishes & ideas—Elizabeth I am told 
does not go to Dublin till after Christmas—is that true? & 
does she relish such a plan ? When [ had first, second & more 
children I never wish’d to see London, & when forc’d to visit 
it thought every hour spent there a plunder from my babes 
& my duty. Do mothers love their children less than fathers 
do ? ’tis surely against nature ; yet I am told she ill relishes 
her solitude at Dunleer—so true is it that men marry to get 
out of the world & women to get into it—but no more of that. 
Did I write you word of my meeting Lady Clermont at Lord 
Spencer’s and how much I lik’d her—’tis incredible how much 
good has improv’d both her looks & spirits—she is grown both 
handsome & cheerful & bids fair for a long happy life—she says 


* Lord Mountstuart. eldest son of the Ear] of Bute, the ex-Minister. 
VOL. fF. 16* 
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you was very anxious for her opinion of yr Mother & that she 
wrote it to you freely. I should have thought ’em very likely 
to suit, but they did not, & I believe because they met too 
seldom. Lady Spencer you know is my model of women & 
having seen her in retirement & in all her domestick employ- 
ments my admiration & respect of her increases—she has so 
decided a character that nothing can warp it, & then such a 
simplicity of manner one would think she had never liv’d out 
of the country, with such an elegance, ’tis as if she had never 
liv’d in it—her charitable institutions are worthy of her, both 
for their object & their direction—she has reclaim’d the manners 
of a most vicious Parish merely by her charitable institutions in 
it, & is so bent upon having the Parishioners neat as well as 
Religious & vertuous that she is paving every path thro’ & 
not ostentatiously, but with a single flag stone just to give the 
inhabitants a taste for cleanliness. The Old ones who die with 
a fair character have a grave stone at her expense, & some- 
times the Dss. of Devonshire has wrote the epitaph, which I 
promise you is not spelt by an unlettered muse. Nothing could 
tempt Lady Spencer to London but the restlessness of her 
poor husband—and I heard her say before him she hated even 
the sight of Town—We discussed almost every topick of the 
human mind, & I canscarcely know one on which we differ’d & on 
wch we did not almost anticipate each other’s ideas—if ever I 
should pass a winter in Town I will make you know her 
thoroughly and then you will admire her as much as I do.* 
Adieu my dearest Mary, give my love to yr Sister (Elizabeth) 
& her husband and contrive that we may all meet: Frederick 
sends you a thousand loves he is a most invaluable boy: full 
of sense, probity & sweetness—he has just deliver’'d an apo- 
phthegm worthy of Socrates—We were talking of family dis- 
sensions & of children quarrelling with their Fathers ; for my 
part (says he) I think both are generally in the wrong, the one 
for committing the fault, & the other for not forgiving it. 
Could Socrates or Rousseau have said more? once more 
Adieu.” 


Immediately on setting foot in Ireland the Bishop wrote to 
Elizabeth Foster a letter (“‘ The Two Duchesses’’) specially re- 
markable as reviewing the field of his Continental manoeuvres 
which he flattered himself had not been without advantage 
to the distressful country of his adoption : 


* Fanny Burney gives a less flattering account of this Lady Spencer : “She would be 
one of the most exemplary women of rank of the age had she less of show in her exertions, 
and more of forbearance in publishing them.’’ | 
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‘““ Belfast, 

B. ‘“ Nov. 29, 1779. 

‘““T am just arrived here, my dear Elizabeth, & was fully 
determined to set out tomorrow to meet your dear Sister either 
at Dundalk or Burnmeath, but the extreme badness of the 
weather joined to some alarming symptoms of the gout, which 
you know operate strongly on me, have determined our im- 
mediate course to Derry. It is a little hard to be so near you 
and not to have the least chance of seeing you, but I shall 
trust to the chapitre des accidents and endeavour to make it 
out in some manner. I send you a parcel by a carrier which 
contains two pairs of bracelets, one for your sister and the other 
for you.. I would not let them be set, that you may do that in 
Dublin, according to your own taste, and when you have done 
so, without sparing my purse, if you will let me know the amount, 
I will discharge my debt and complete my present. There are 
also two rings: the Apollo I desire dear Mary will offer in my 
name to Lord Erne. The Plato I hope our philosopher John 
Thomas (Foster) will accept, and I must rely on your interest 
for making it acceptable. All your encomiums on Dublin 
will hardly prevail on me to go there, but I don’t know what 
effort I may make for the sake of passing a week or ten days with 
Mary in the S.W. room which she has comfortably offered me, 
and which is worth a whole apartment in a palace from the 
cordiality of the offer. I hear from good authority that 
Buckingham leaves you, and that Lord Hillsborough is bold 
enough to visit us. This prognosticates real free trade, for it 
is the object of his ambition. | 

“You press me strongly my dear child, to return to Dublin, 
& not deny any longer my assistance to this sinking country. 
I have given pretty strong proof to the Minister in England, & 
to many of the leading people here, that I have been invariably 
pursuing its interests and investigating the causes of its decline 
for these last three years. Can any country flourish where 
two-thirds of its inhabitants are still crouching under the lash 
of the most severe illiberal penalties that one set of citizens 
ever laid upon the other ? All the errors in our Popish laws 
have proceeded from one fatal, and as yet insurmountable 
piece of ignorance. The Protestants here have universally 
concluded that every R. Catholic is a Papist, that is that every 
man who was fool enough to believe in transubstantiation 
was wicked enough to hold no faith with heretics, & to deny 
allegiance to his Sovereign the moment that Sovereign was ex- 
communicated by the Pope. 

‘In order to discriminate one of these Catholics from the 
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other I got an Act of Parliament passed in 1774 by which every 
Catholic that had been educated in the French & Flemish — 
Seminaries (where the dangerous doctrines of Popery are 
exploded) had an opportunity of abjuring them and exculpating 
himself. Immediately about one fourth of the R. Clergy 
availed themselves of the occasion and took the oath which 
purged them from this imputation, but a very great number 
from whom I expected the same conduct, because I knew they 
had received the same education, declined it: nor did I guess 
the cause till we were at Brussels. There I learned that the. 
hopes of preferment in their miserable hierarchy deterred them 
from abjuring the prerogatives of their sovereign Master the 
Pope. On this I resolved to visit the Fountain head of such a 
defection, and to trace it to its source. I did it so effectually, 
bribed so many clerks and under-clerks, in the different offices, 
that I obtained the whole course of correspondence between 
Rome & her clergy in Ireland on this topick. I did more. I 
detected the whole plan of invasion for last year, which could 
not have been attempted without the assistance of Irish Friars 
conversant in the English, Irish & French languages, and I 
have good reason to believe that the whole proceedings in 
England in favour of the Catholics were grounded on the informa- 
tion I transmitted to Lord North and Lord Hillsborough. 
Had the French Ministry imagined that the Irish Parliament 
would have done things by halves, and omitted the religious 
indulgence to the people, whilst it granted the pecuniary one 
of the gentry, the invasion would still have taken place last year 
in Ireland, after Mr. Keppel had so scandalously left the French 
masters of the Ocean. Don’t imagine therefore my dear girl, 
that I have been inattentive to the welfare of this kingdom. 
Your Mother can tell you how many wearisome days & studious 
evenings it has cost me whilst the ignorant and unobserving 
thought me busied in vertu & occupied by the elegant arts. 
The Committee at Rome which governs the religious affairs of 
Ireland is composed of seven Cardinals who are governed in 
their consultations as the Commissioners at the Customs are 
in Dublin, by a Secretary. They too have their Sackville 
Hamilton (Irish Secretary). Every member of the Committee 
is as venal as a Board ot Aldermen, but in order to bribe them 
you must buy a picture of one, give a poplin to the niece or 
the mistress of another, a suit of clothes to the Secretary of a_ 
third and so on; so that with a good purse and a liberal hand > 
one may know every tittle of what these Christian Pharisees 
have sworn not to reveal. It was by means such as these that — 


I discovered the sentiments, the views, the interests & con-- 
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nexion of almost every Papist Bishop in Ireland, and that at 
this instant I know why some have taken the oath of allegiance 
and why others have declined it. By these means I discovered 
that the King of France, through his Ambassador, the Cardinal 
de Bernis, got the nomination of three Irish Bishops in the 
course of one year, as the most effective means of securing the 
assistance of the Popish clergy and the Popish populace in 
case of an invasion; and of all this I transmitted immediate 
information to such as could best avail themselves of it. When- 
ever that great topick comes to be discussed, I will endeavour 
to give such counsel as I am able, but alas! Mankind are little 
guided by reason, & unless interest or danger excite their atten- 
tion they ere generally deaf. Adieu my dear girl I must say 
a word to your Sister (Lady Erne) and as I conclude she may 
still be at Dunleer I shall direct it there.” 


Behold our much travelled Bishop returned at last to his 
diocese! Considering his prolonged absence from it, it is the 
more surprising that, immediately after his return, Lord Shel- 
burne, while strongly reprobating the clergy of Ireland for 
neglect of their duties, should have specially excepted the Bishop 
of Derry (with but one other ecclesiastic) as being worthy of 
high commendation. 

In his great speech on Irish affairs delivered on December 
ist, 1779, in the English House of Lords, and directed against 
the “ Turtle’ Covernment (as he termed Lord North and his 
colleagues), Shelburne, in alluding to the deplorable state of 
Ireland, said with reference to the Established Church and 
its ministers: “The Clergy there were the best provided for 
of any in Christendom in proportion to the ability of the country, 
and did least for what they received.’”’ He appealed to some 
noble lords who had traversed Ireland “if for one parish church 
standing there were not five in ruins, and whether upon an average 
one fourth of the people were properly attended.” He spoke 
very handsomely of “‘the present primate of that kingdom, and 
a certain worthy prelate, brother to a noble lord a member of 
that house (The Earl of Bristol) who both had set an example 
worthy imitation.” 

Soon after the Bishop’s return home, a singular interchange 
of letters took place (in December, 1779) between him and 
James Boswell, relative to a Union of Ireland with England* 
such as Scotland enjoyed. While the Bishop seems to have 


* The Irish Magazine and Monthly Asylum for Neglected Biography, November, 1807, 
page 60. “‘ Letters on the subject of a Union of Ireland and Great Britain--a favourite 
object of one of the writers, the celebrated Bishop of Derry.”’ 
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inclined to a Union as likely to benefit every part of Ireland 
except Dublin—(which might be expected to suffer diminution 
of trade and importance in the same way that Edinburgh was 
said to have done)—Boswell, on the other hand, was strongly 
opposed to it. 

The Bishop, seeking the Scotsman’s opinion and assistance, 
wrote : 


“ DEAR SIR, 

“IT am certain it is unnecessary to apologise to 
you for any trouble one takes the liberty of giving yon, where 
the interest of a nation is concerned. I shall therefore waive 
all ceremony of that sort as, upon an exchange of circumstances, 
I hope you would do with me, & open the purport of my letter. 

“The inhabitants of Dublin are violent against an Union 
with England. 

‘The rest of Ireland are perhaps as warmly for it. As I 
am certain that Dublin could not be a greater sufferer where 
the rest of the nation are great gainers, and that Edinburgh 
is a case in point, I should be much obliged to you, if you would 
be kind enough to ascertain for me what the present number of 
houses may be in Edinburgh & what it was at the time of the 
Union. 

‘It may possibly be not any great trouble to ascertain from 
thence what the value of land was before the bnilding & what 
since. Is it easy with you to ascertain the number of inhabi- 
ants from parish registers ? If it be, I should be very thankful 
for that too, and also for one or two epochas in the progress 
of your population. Excuse all this, my dear Sir, in one who 
has every engine at work that can throw light & information 
on a deluded people, & who, from his knowledge of your temper 
& pursuits is persuaded of your wishes to co-operate in so 
beneficial a cause. 

‘“ Tam Sir, with the utmost regard, 
“ Your very faithful, 
“and affectionate servant, 
“The BisHop oF DERRY.”’ 


The following was the reply of James Boswell, Esq:, to the 
Bishop of Derry : 
‘““ Edinburgh, 
| “5th Dec., 1770, 
_“ My Lord, I am afraid your Lordship & I differ as much in 
Irish Politics as I found from your Lordship’s conversation 
in London last Autumn we differ’d in American Politics... . 
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‘“ Let us my Lord be satisfied to live on good & equal terms 
as we might have done, with our Sovereign’s people of America 
had those been allow’d to enjoy Theiy Parliament or Assemblies 
as Ireland enjoys hers, and instead of calling Ireland a deluded 
people, and attempting to grasp them in our paws, let us admire 
their spirit. A Scotchman might preach an Union to them as 
the fox who has lost his tail. But your Lordship is an English- 
man & brother to the Earl of Bristol. I have the honor to be, 


My Lord &c., 
‘““ JAMES BOSWELL. 


“To the Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Derry.” 


While Boswell had no intention of becoming an ‘“‘ engine ”’ 
of “light and information ”’ to gratify the Bishop’s passion for 
statistics, he would seem to have mistaken the Bishop’s interest 
in the subject of Union for the mere desire of an Englishman 
and an aristocrat to render Ireland subservient to England ; 
moreover, he seems to have misinterpreted the meaning of the 
Bishop’s words, “‘ deluded people.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVI 


a 
1779-80 


NLY a few weeks after the Bishop’s return to Ireland 
accession of rank and fortune came upon him by the 

death of his brother Augustus. As formerly he had ‘‘ jumped ” 
-—to use his own figure of speech—into being Bishop of Derry, 
so now he jumped into being an Earl, while he became possessed 
of a life-interest in Ickworth, the family inheritance in Suffolk, 
with property in Lincolnshire and Essex, and the town-house 
in St. James’s Square. Henceforth he signed himself “ Bristol,”’ 


without including “ Derry,” and was called socially ‘ Lord 


Bristol,” although in Ireland he was often called “ the Bishop 
of Derry.” It will be convenient for us to continue to speak of 
him as “ the Bishop.” | 

Relations between the late Earl and the Bishop had been 
by no means cordial. Cole, in his contemporaneous account of 
the Bishop, remarks : 

‘ At the end of Christmas, 1779, died his elder brother Augus- 
tus John Hervey Earl of Bristol, by which means the Bishop 
became Earl of Bristol with a landed estate of about £20,000 
pr. an. His Brother however took care, by a Codicil,* to 
deprive the Bp. of all that he possibly could, even to the 
private papers of the family, deer in the Park, and all other 
Personals: in so much that it was melancholy to observe how 
the spirit and rage of Party (for the late Earl called himself 
a Constitutional Whig and Patriot) will accompany such whigs 
even to their coffin: for the Codicil was made but a few months 
before.”’ ; 

To be more exact than Cole as to the date of Augustus, 
Lord Bristol’s, death—it occurred on December 22, at his house 
in St. James’s Square, and he was buried at Ickworth on De- 
cember 27. He died, at the age of fifty-five, of gout—“ gout 


* There is no mention of this in the Codicil, though everything was left away from him 
that could be by the terms of the Will. 
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in the stomach,” so writes Horace Walpole on Christmas Day, 
1779, to the Rev. William Mason; and adds: “ He leaves an 
EFarl-Bishop and a Dutchess-Countess.”’ 

With regard to the latter it may be said that Augustus, Lord 
Bristol, although he had instituted divorce proceedings, re- 
mained to the day of his death unreleased from the marriage 
he had contracted in early youth with the notorious lady 
who subsequently passed as Duchess of Kingston, and who still 
continued so to style herself notwithstanding the sentence for 
bigamy pronounced on her by the House of Lords. Tied as 
he was by his matrimonial bond, Lord Bristol, when Captain 
Hervey, formed a connection with Mrs. Nesbitt, a noted 
courtesan, and this continued to the end of his life. Reynolds’s 
famous picture of Mrs. Nesbitt as ‘‘ Circe’’ has given her a 
posthumous celebrity, and that she was well known in her day 
appears by one of the amusing 1f scandalous “‘ Téte-a-Tétes ”’ in 
the Town and Country Magazine. Under date February 1, 
1775, 1s a notice with portraits entitled ‘‘ Mrs. N—b-t and the 
Hon. Capt. H—-—”’ the date being a month before Captain 
Hervey succeeded to the Earldom of Bristol.* He appointed 
Mrs. Nesbitt one of three executors to his will, the other two 
being his brother, Colonel William Hervey, and Lord Coventry ; 
and styling her his “‘ dear and valuable and best friend,”’ he left 
her an estate in Lincolnshire near Sleaford. As the owner of 
this we find her many years later in some conflict with the 
Bishop. 

In a codicil to his will (May 20, 1779) Lord Bristol states : 
‘““T give to my natural son, Augustus Hervey, the chest with 
all my father’s manuscript writings ; and in case of his death 
{ give the same to my brother, Colonel William Hervey; but 
with strict injunctions to both never to print or publish them 
or my father’s memoirs during the reign of his present Majesty ; 
nor ever at any time to lend them to my brother Frederick, the 
present Bishop of Derry.” 

Horace Walpole, in allusion to Lord Hervey’s manuscripts, 
remarks: ‘I had rather the Earl Bishop would publish his 
father’s memoirs.” These, however, did not see the light for 


* Mrs. Nesbitt is here alluded to as a lady ‘‘ whose exploits in the republic of gallantry 
have’ made some noise east and west of Temple Bar. This lady, whose origin may be 
traced to a wheelbarrow, made acquaintance with Mr. Nesbitt, a worthy young gentleman 
then in partnership in the banking business. . . . In a short time she became really Mrs. 
N-b-t.’’ . . . (He was ruined and became insane.) ... “No sooner had she thrown 
off the shackles of connubial restraint than she ran riot at every man that pleased her eye. 
Among the rest the Cpt. particularly attracted her; his athletic form, his generous dis- 

osition, his rank, in fine, toué ensemble impressed her so forcibly that she relinquished a 
as catalogue of lovers to be blessed in the arms of Augustus.’’-—Town and Country 
Magaztne, Vol. VII., page 9. 
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over a hundred years after Lord Hervey’s death, and in the > 
meantime only a few persons were privileged to read the manu- 
script. The Bishop’s wife, as we shall see, was one of these, and — 
read it aloud to her family at Ickworth, being allowed to do so 
by her brother-in-law, William Hervey, when it came into his 
possession after the premature death of young Augustus.* 

The Earl Bishop, to use Walpole’s designation Gt seems — 
there had not been an Earl Bishop since Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, | 
Earl of Kent), did not go to his newly inherited home in England — 
till a year had passed, but remained busily employed in his 
diocese, residing nearly the whole of the year 1780 either in ~ 
Derry or Downhill—the latter being now sufficiently finished — 
to receive the great collection of pictures he had made in Italy. 

One of the Bishop’s first acts after his succession to the 
EKarldom was to give £1,000 towards the augmentation of an 
endowment for the poor widows and the deserving clergy of 
his diocese. His liberality to the indigent was, indeed, con- 
spicuous both at home and abroad. So well was this appreciated 
by the impecunious artists in Rome that they celebrated their 
joy on the news reaching them of their patron’s increase of 
fortune. Jones, the Welsh artist in Rome, notes in his diary, 
January 23, 1780: ‘“‘ Tresham gave a great entertainment to a 
large company of artists on the occasion of the Bishop succeed- 
ing to the title and estates of his brother the late Earl of Bristol.” 
(MS. at Pencarrig, belonging to the late Miss Thomas.) 

While the Bishop remained in Ireland, his wife, now Countess 
of Bristol, proceeded, soon after the death of the late Earl, to 
Bury St. ‘Edmunds, in order to superintend business matters 
at Ickworth which the Bishop left to her management. Her 
task was evidently no easy one ; sufficient ready money being 
at first not forthcoming to meet the claims of Mrs: Nesbitt 
and other heavy payments due on the Bishop’s succession. 

After visits to her mother at Bury, and to her brother, Sir 
Charles Davers, at Rushbrook, Lady Bristol moved into Ick- 
worth in February, 1780. Here John Augustus (Jack), now 
Lord Hervey, had already arrived with his young wife, whom 
he had lately married in Canada, her father, Mr. Colin Drum- 
mond,t a son of the distinguished house of Drummond of Meg- 
ginch Castle, being at that time Paymaster of the Forces at 
Quebec. 

Lady Bristol writes to Lady Erne from “ Ickworth Lodge, 


* Young Augustus was killed in 1782. A portrait of him by Gainsborough is at Ick- 
worth. His mother was a Mrs. Clark. 

¢ Lady Hervey’s father became eventually the head of his line, the present owner of 
Megginch being his direct descendant. 
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Feb. ye 6th, 1780”... (‘“‘Ickworth Lodge,” called also 
“Ickworth Park ”’ in the Earl Bishop’s time) : 

~ You will see by ye date that we are at last in Port, & I 
have the pleasure to tell you that your Brother seems to enjoy 
all his advantages and to abuse none of them. He is charming 
both as a son & Husband and a Brother, and I flatter myself 
his character has taken quite a pli, & she (Lady Hervey) is all 
gentleness & goodness, modest, sensible, affectionate, and seems 
to feel herself quite at home with me—her cough too is much 
abated since we came here. . . .”’ 


Lady Bristol now breaks the news of Lady Davers’s sudden 
illness and death. As Lady Erne had been lately a guest of her 
Grandmother who had shown her kindness and attention, Lady 
Bristol seems to have thought some circumlocution necessary 
in making the announcement lest it might cause a shock to 
Lady Erne’s feelings if unaccompanied by any preparations. 
The letter concludes: ‘“ After what I said on ye other side, I 
hope my dearest will be satisfied when she hears that our 
dear Mother is at Peace—that she had all possible assistance & 
all the comfort from her children which her state allow’d of 
—in short she died last night without a groan, & I kiss’d her 
cold forehead this morning on which there was not a frown, 
a pain, or regret. My sister is better than I cd have expected 
because she sees from what great evils Death has deliver’d her 
—(a prospect of being‘ paralysed) . . . Notwithstanding all 
this the loss of a Parent & one who had been so kind to me and 
mine is grievous.” 


A letter among the private papers formerly at Hardwick 
House, near Bury St. Edmunds, gives a curious account of the 
death of Lady Davers, whose domestic history we have alluded 
to in an earlier chapter. Mrs. Thomas Gery Cullum* (after- 
wards Lady Cullum of Hardwick) sends some local news from 
Bury, where she lived, in a letter to an aunt, dated February 6, 
1780 : 


‘What determined my writing this post was to inform you 
that the great Lady Davers died this day. In my last I think I 
mentioned that her daughter was now Lady Bristol—Perhaps 
few people ever enjoyed so good a state of health as Lady 
Davers-—-her age eighty-five—by character she was Pretty 


* Mary, sister of Levett Hanson, of Normanton, Yorkshire, wife of Thomas Gery Cullum 
(Bath King of Arms), who succeeded his elder brother, Sir John Cullum, as seventh Baronet 
in 1785. Lady Cullum died in 1830. The letter is addressed to Miss Elizabeth Hanson. 
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well known as her living so many years with Sir Jermin D.— 
before they married—-she has two sons that she never acknow- — 
ledged after her marriage, and as a mother she was ever un-— 
parental. Wer son Sir Charles Davers has not been at her house ’ 
for many years, though he lives only two miles from Bury. 
You, Aunt Betty, must remember just a week or two before you | 
came with me to Bury that a son of her Ladyship’s, a Clergy- 
man, and a man of good character lived with her, but was 
supposed to be unhappy by her Lordly manner—if I may be 
allowed the expression—as he shot himself in the green-house — 
in the garden. She did not make any visits, but had the very — 
fiyst company at her house, was quite a little Princess in this 
neighbourhood. She was taken with a kind of suffocation on 
Friday—before that was very well in health—and grew worse 
from that time and died on Saturday. She was a fine looking 
woman, as her teeth were quite a perfect set, & her eyes ex- 
tremely good; in short, to the last she enjoyed every blessing, 
one may say, of a person not half her age. 1 never saw her but 
at church. As she was so very particular as to her acquaintance, 
she was but little liked in the town; though by those she was 
known to was much valued, as being so very accomplished, 
clever, and entertaining, and to her particular set will be 
aIMOseeMiiaii | 

“ The Bishop of Derry, now Lord Bristol, is still in Ireland. 
His lady is here & was upon a visit to her brother (Sir Charles 
Davers at Rushbrook). Last week Ld. Hervey, her eldest son, 
and his lady arrived. They are gone to the seat at Ickworth. 
Mr. Cullum has seen Lord Hervey, and says he is a good agree- 
able person. He is a Captain of a Man of War ; & when sta- 
tioned last year at Quebec married a Miss Drummond an agent's 
daughter, a very pretty woman; and as to fortune, that, as 
things have turned out, he did not want. He proposes to offer 
himself as a Member for Bury, we are told, at the next election.” 

Whatever the character of Lady Davers, her story reveals 
a marked personality. A country-clergyman’s daughter who 
had lived with Sir Jermyn Davers before marriage to him, 
she yet defied scandal, carrying everything before her with a 
high hand. Unbroken in spirit or demeanour under the weight 
of domestic trouble which befell her, this masterful woman 
enjoyed perfect health, was cheerful, and agreeable when she 
chose to be, and ruled an exclusive society to an advanced age. 
But in turning to the curious directions which Lady Davers 
gave in her will, with regard to her burial, we touch a different 
and an unexpected note, and may trace in them the outcome 
of an abased, a broken, and a contrite spirit—the final revelation 
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of the inner self. She desired to be buried in the Churchyard 
at Drinkstone, her early home—not at Rushbrook where lie 
her husband and one of her sons—and to “lie at the feet ”’ 
of her “ father and mother, but not within the rail that encloses 
their bodies.” 

“J will be put into the most ordinary elm coffin that ever 
was made for any poor person, without either linen or covering. 
I will not have a burial suit, but will be wrapped in a winding 
sheet as the very poorest are ; and be laid in the most common 


grave . . . without stone or mark of distinction whatever, or 
so much as raising the grave, as is usual, but I would have it 
quite flat. . . . I will have no mourning coach attend the hearse, 


nor any servant put into mourning except Vaney—he will see 
me decently in my grave.” 

(Lady Davers’s will is dated August 16 and 17,1771. She 
leaves her property to her unmarried daughter Mary.—“‘ Suffolk 
Green Books: Rushbrook,”’ by Rev. S. H. A. Hervey.) 

If Lady Davers was “ unparental’’ to her sons, she was at 
all events kind to her daughters and granddaughters, while 
they in return showed her warm affection and regard. 

Lady Bristol, the day after her mother’s death, writes again 
to Lady Erne : 
| ‘ Ickworth Lodge, 

i Bebui7 01780: 

‘“ You will be glad, my dear Mary, to see another letter from 
your poor madre after the melancholy contents of ye last— 
I can tell you with great truth I bear up under the loss of my 
dear Mother most surprisingly, and that ye variety of events 
which have been crowded into a few months have not made 
that impression on my weak frame wch might have been ex- 
pected—My sister too is very reasonable on this subject, tho’ 
sincerely afflicted, & we have thought over every circum- 
stance that cou’d reconcile us to it—even my favourite project 
for next summer of her rejoicing over her whole Progeny might 
have had its evils—and Death after all, when one is not afraid 
of it, is a fine retreat from pleasures wch are too insecure, & 
pains wch are too certain, & it surely cannot be complain’d 
of when at 84 it so gently withdraws us from a scene where we 
can gain little & may lose much. We have been reliev’d today 
at finding a direction in my dear Mother’s own hand, to my 
Sister who is her sole Executrix, to bury her at Drinkston ‘ at 
the feet of her father & Mother’ wch is an act of affection & 
humility wch is very becoming—My Brother has just wrote 
to my sister in ye kindest terms. Adieu I am ever most affectly 
Ce OO wing 
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At the time when the Bishop’s family were thus concerned 
with the death and burial of Lady Davers, we catch a glimpse 
of the Bishop in Ireland on a visit to his friend the Member 
for Derry, James Alexander, afterwards first Earl of Caledon, 
and he appears, in pleasant humour, immersed in local interests 
and Irish politics. In a letter to Speaker Pery he writes, 
from Caledon, February 11, 1780 (Rep. of Hist. MSS. 
Commission, Lord Emly’s MSS., page 156) : 


‘As I rarely look into the newspapers I have but just seen 
the intelligence of my friend Mr. Alexander confirmed in the 
Gazette that I have the good fortune to have your brother 
appointed to the Deanery of Derry.* Apart from the regard 
I bear to himself I am happy in the opportunity of shewing 
every possible attention to your brother, & to the father of 
so excellent a young man as Mr. Pery. If I knew the time 
he appoints to come to the Deanery I could endeavour to meet 
him ; or if my house would be more convenient to him I shall 
be happy to receive him. Pray write me three lines to Derry 
to inform me if there will be any opposition to the mes of 
the; Test Act.”’ 


The Test Act, by which Dissenters were se naieme to sub- 
scribe to the Sacramental test, was a hardship of long standing, 
for the repeal of which the Bishop had lately agitated with 
his usual insistency—this by the way was an addition to the 
list of his offences in the eyes of Horace Walpole, who himself, 
it need hardly be said, knew and cared nothing about Ireland’s 
real needs. 

The Bishop, as we have seen, was as much concerned for the 
Presbyterians as for the Roman Catholics, and of the two 
the former being by far the more daring were, therefore, the 
more to be conciliated, and during the last year of the Bishop’s 
absence abroad, the great Volunteer movement had been set on 
foot, the Presbyterians of Ulster being the leading element 
in it. Originally formed for the purpose of protecting Ireland 
from invasion by France, the Volunteers soon appeared likely 
to become so independent and so powerful that the Viceroy, 
and the English Government, watched them with “impotent 
dismay,’ not the less that the country could not with safety 
dispense with their protection. The Bishop did not for some 
time to come openly associate himself with the movement 


* The Rev. William Cecil Pery was appointed Bishop of Killaloe in the following year, 
1781, and created Lord Glentworth in 1790. His son, “ the excellent young man ”’ referred 
to, was afterwards the first Earl of Limerick. 
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in which later he became so notoriously prominent; but he 
was not slow to realize its use as an engine for reform. The 
Government now thought it prudent to make further concessions, 
and in March, 1780, the Test Act was abolished, this being 
undoubtedly brought about owing to the determined pressure 
of the Presbyterian Volunteers. Meanwhile, Lady Bristol’s 
letters to Lady Erne, who was in Ireland, supply comments 
on domestic events. 


“Ickworth Park, 
“March ye 22nd. 


“Your brother is again in Commission, having got ye Frigate 
Daphne, and so being liable to be sent out, I have wrote to 
press yr Father to come over immediately which I hope he 
Redo thle? 

In the same letter she alludes to the “ shock of poor Lady 
Mulgrave’s death.” Lady Mulgrave had been found dead in 
bed on March 10, 1780, having gone to bed well overnight. 
By her death the Bishop lost a favourite and devoted Sister, 
for whom he felt more constant affection than he did for anyone 
else in the whole course of his life. “It was a happy death 
for herself,’ continues Lady Bristol, “ but I don’t think her 
family and friends can make up her loss. Poor lady Mary 
Fitzgerald is wretched. I wd have had her come to me but she 
went to her People wch is better, for what resource is there 
equal to pity on these occasions. Lord Mulgrave is gone very 
ill to the Bath, & Augustus with him, & Henry is at Portsmouth 
to embark with his Regiment where our friend Edmund having 
abjur'd ye Church has joined him, and got an ensigncy, & is 
quite happy: he writes me word that it was in compliance 
with his Mother that he took ye other line... . 

“Tam quite vexed at Elizabeth going in to the Country 
from Dublin but hope she has good weather ; it may do her no 
other harm than ye mortification of it. Since Jack has been 
in town I have had great alarm with Lady Hervey who a few 
nights ago was taken sick after supper. . . . I sent for Norford. 
She was blooded that night .. . (gradually recovering her 
sight) and with it her spirits... . 

“ Col. Hervey leaves me next week.” 


On March 30, Lady Bristol writes again : 


“Your Father is at Down Hill, & more infatuated to it 
than ever. ... I was yesterday at Newmarket and had the 
VOL. I. 17 
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pleasure of seeing my Brother (Sir Charles Davers) win a sweep- 
stakes wch being very precarious I plac’d myself near to where 
ye Horses came in & when I saw that his reach’d the post 
the first by half a length I was ready to go out of the window. 
He came to me five minutes after so agitated that he cd. hardly 
speak—lIt is strange to see such effect on him who, had he lost 
wt, would have been in a quarter of an hour as if nothing had 
happened. . . . He always enquires with great kindness for 
you and loves you I think better than he does anybody... . 
Colonel Hervey & Louisa were with me. Poor Lady Hervey 
was afraid of being sick. . . . Jack is not yet come down but is 


kept waiting at the Navy Board. I am glad your Sister has 


returned to you (Dublin) . . . in ye meantime enjoy her as 
well and as much as you can, with your darling child. 

“I hope you have got a woman you like—As to Lord Erne 
I believe he is like Lord B. (the Bishop) too difficult to be long 
pleas’d—so you must let it work out as it can. ...I have 
got a little pony wch I intend to ride about the park, & I some- 
times go out in an open chaise with Lady Hervey now her 
husband is absent. She is a quiet tractable creature, but too 
indolent, and I.am forc’d to contrive schemes to get her out— 

" I have taken Horringer house entirely down,* filled ye 
little Canal up, and planted ye whole like the other side wch 
I hope will please yr Father: and I have remov’d your poor 
Nurse Murton out of that way, but into a better House, & 
have settled things so as to make ye Nurse of my children 
Rapp Vere 
rh All that you say of La. Mulgrave is very just, & I shall 
ever regret her; but don’t fear for me. Providence has mani- 
festly supported me thro’ a most trying scene: of myself I 
fear I cd do nothing, but with such a support I am fearless 
in the midst of the storm. I have gone through some difficulties, 
but I begin to find myself at last recompensed by the appro- 
bation wch it is my study to procure, but without sacrificing 
anything to wt: Lady Mary Fitzgerald you say has no support 
—she has the greatest, my dearest Mary, and tho’ she should have 
no longer comfort in this world she has a better in view. + 

“ Adieu, Col. Hervey is sitting by me. I ask’d him if I 
shou’d send his love to you—he said Oh Lord aye, my dear 


* The house where she had spent her early married life. A little beyond the site is a 
grove of oaks in which is a stone bearing the inscription: 
‘Elizabeth Grove 
Oaks sown 1786,” 
named either after Lady Bristol who was living at Ickworth then, or after Lady Elizabeth 
Foster who visited her mother there in that year. 


¢{ Lady Mary Fitzgerald was now deeply religious. 
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love how goes ye hope of nine balls ?* I suppose you know yr 
Father sollicited it at Lord E.’s request: My Sister is much 
better & has din’d here once.”’ 


Lord and Lady Erne were now residing in Dublin, and with 
them was Elizabeth (now Lady Elizabeth) Foster. The sisters 
were happy to be together, and Elizabeth, whose husband was 
proving distasteful to her, was especially satisfied to exchange 
the dull round of country life for the more congenial society 
and amusements of the city. Lord Erne had a command of 
Volunteers which obliged him to remain in Ireland, and his wife, 
being unwilling to leave him, was consequently prevented 
from visiting her mother at Ickworth, to the latter’s keen dis- 
appointment. Lady Bristol writes to Lady Erne: 


“ Tekworth Park, 
“ April 15th. 

“ No my dearest Mary I cannot give up the thoughts of 
having you under my roof... . 

“ You say that Lord Erne cannot leave Ireland—I know 

from your father the state of things there, who thinks them 
desperate enough to require a sacrifice of all his private interests 
by his continuing on the spot—yet he mentions that in case 
England grants them two points the Irish will not only be 
quiet but contented ; if not, the worst is to be apprehended ; 
this being so, I conceive that Ld. Erne’s part wd be the same 
with Ld. Bristol—Personal attendance, but care to put his 
Family out of the way of such scenes of distress—come then & 
take shelter here, my dearest child. If everything subsides 
I shall probably spend the next winter in Ireland myself, (so 
your Father seems to intend,) if so we may return together. . 
{ have been conning over my House too, & think I cd make 
room for the’ Miss Creightonst as well as Caroline, so let them 
be no bar, & they would have the advantage of french & music 
& Italian in ye House—my little snip of a musician goes on 
very well, & I have wrote by your Father’s orders for Louisa’s 
master to come over to us... . 

~ I have now the comfort of finding all I have done approv’d. 
. . . My love to dear Bess; consider if she comes over how 
solitary you will feel. 

“ We have sad weather . . . wch has spoiled my riding 
scheme, but I shall take the first fine day—tho’ the Corporation, 

* “Nine balls’? means a Viscountess’s Coronet for Lady Erne, the Bishop having 
exerted his influence to procure a step in the peerage for Lord Erne. He was made a 
Viscount in the following year, 1781. 

+ Lady Erne’s stepdaughters. ; 
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letters, music, & sick friends leave me little leisure for other — 


things. My sister is better again, Mrs. Greene is to dine with 


me today, and is as well as ever. . . . My love to Lord Erne, — 


& my hatred to his Volunteers—My brother is to have a match 


at Newmarket next week. I intend to see it, & hope Lady 


H. will now be able to go with me, for she left off being 
SOR aay | 

Although Lady Bristol urged the Bishop to come to 
Ickworth she was probably content to forgo his company, 
so long as business matters prospered under her superinten- 


dence, and he graciously expressed approval of her manage- } 
ment ; while she was kindly supported in her responsibilities — 


by her brother-in-law, Colonel William Hervey, who was 
frequently her guest. 


The Bishop himself was unwilling to leave Ireland and | 


wrote gloomy accounts from Downhill of the condition of 


public affairs which, as he said, necessitated his presence on — 


the spot. Meanwhile he was deeply afflicted by the loss of his 


sister. Six weeks after that event he wrote the following © 


letter to his daughter Elizabeth : 


‘April 21, 1780. 

‘By some untoward accident, my dear Eliza, your letter 
of the 14th did not reach me till last night, by which means 
I was deprived of my option of attending the Dissenters bill ; 
but indeed my spirits are so depressed by the death of Lady 
Mulgrave that I am totally unfit for anything but the solitude 
in which I live & move & have my being. Your Mother is 
every day more urgent with me to go over in order to join 
with Jack in liberating the estate (Ickworth) from the shackles 
in which it is held; but matters in this country are not suffi- 
ciently decided to allow me to quit it... . 

‘Ts it possible that the Chief Governor (Ld. Lieutenant ?) 
or any of his friends can think me capable of distressing an 
administration both in England & Ireland to which I wish 
so well, & for the sake of which I have separated from some 
of the oldest & most intimate connexions I have in the world ? 
Believe me, I think this cause too good either to desert it or 
embarrass them. When I judged them to be better informed 
than myself, as in all foreign politicks, I should without either 
scruple or reserve deliver my political conscience into their 
hands: but with regard to their interests in Ireland & the 
intrinsick unalienable rights of Ireland itself (which are the 
rights of mankind) in which I deem myself much better informed 
than they, having not only taken more pains on the subject 
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but being also an ocular observer on the spot, if, either through 
inattention or presumption, they will not take the advice I 
have given them, but persist in the same infatuated system of 
despotism towards Ireland which has almost lost America— 
what is then the part of an honest man or a true friend ? 
Would your friends have me act the part in the North which 
the poor Duke of Leinster has been persuaded to take in the 
South ? The Duke of Leinster may perhaps be sincere in his 
professions of the dependency of Ireland, but I, who do not 
deem that Dependency legal, nor even that it is either politic 
in England to assert or useful to exert it, could not either 
as an honest man, or as a real friend to Administration, remain 
silent in sucha conflict, much less espouse the opinion I from my 
head & heart condemn. But suppose for a moment I should 
—what would be the consequence ? I should first find myself 
bereaved of any little influence I have acquired in this part 
of the country by professing my real sentiments, & afterwards, 
when the flame breaks forth—as break forth it will, unless some 
gold dust shall smother it—What would Administration say 
to me? Why remain in the North (of Ireland) to give no 
information of the storm brewing ? Or why coincide with sen- 
timents which you know to be prejudicial ? Why not at least 
preserve your own influence in the country to prevent violence 
& guard against extremities? I think we are on the eve 
of a civil war, which bids fair for being one of the most sanguinary 
and most general that this country has known. Parasites & 
sycophants may talk another language at the Castle, for all 
Governments love to be soothed into an ofinion of their safety, 
& for real safety heedlessly mistake their own dangerous security 
(but a real friend will apprize the Minister betimes of his danger, 
& a warm one will do it in warm terms). Their danger at this 
moment does not arise only from their offensive measures, and 
from the alarm given to the friends of the Irish Constitution, 
but from a more latent & a more cancerous evil, from an inherent 
dislike to the religious Establishment, from the scandalous . . .”’ 
(The rest missing.) 


Lady Bristol writes to Lady Erne : 
SMlcKwerth (Park; 
“May 5th, 1780. 

‘““T am very impatient for your getting out of Town (Dublin) 
wch I look upon as absolutely necessary for you. Shd you 
like a retirement & sea bathing at ye D. hill? Perhaps as 
yr Father seems rooted there he will invite you to him, & I 
shd think it would answer to all parties. 
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“Your Politics gave me some little comfort ; your Father's 
are rather black & he seems determin’d to wait the issue of 
the fermentation wch perhaps he is right to do—In the mean- 
time he has borrow’d ten thousand pounds—wch I am paying 
away on all sides—I think if Lord Erne had come to an estate 
under such circumstances, he wou’d have dy’d of it, but I 
thank God I look forward to a pleasant prospective, & whilst 
I cannot but lament the evil, I rejoice & am infinitely thankful 
for the good with wch it is over-balanc’d. We have sent over 
some articles of Sett’ (settlements) by express in order to obviate 
ye difficulty of yr Brother’s absence—(Mrs. Talbot's Papers) 
—Col. Hervey arrang’d it with him, & he (Lord Hervey) very 
prettily desir’d him to set down what he thought right for 
his wife & youngest child, instead of asking advice elsewhere 
—he put down {1,200 a year for the first, and £10,000 for a 
provision for younger children—it remains with yr Father 
to make a settlement on his son,* & a jointure for me, wch when 
it is done I will give you ye satisfaction of knowing. . . .” 

Lady Bristol in good spirits was well contented with her 
new surroundings— I sleep where poor Coutchy (Augustus, 
Lord Bristol) slept—I enjoy his dressing-room & make it mine 
—they are two invaluable rooms, & it was happy that he cd 
not leave them away from us—full south & a ground floor . . 
& the pleasure ground & wood are advantageous beyond de- 
scription—lI take a stroll as soon as I am dress’d before break-~ 
fast, & I often dash out during the day & give air & scenery 
their full empire over my poor machine, which thus humoured 
holds on wonderfully—I have not yet been on horseback. . . .”’ 

In her next letter Lady Bristol relates a pretty story of 
Lady Louisa, aged twelve—“ tripotage,’’ Lady Bristol calls 
it, but in her manner of presenting it she calls up a charming 
vision of the girl: 


“ Ickworth Park, 
“16 May, 1780. 


‘You love to have anecdotes of Louisa, I must tell you a 
little History of our doings upon May Day: in the morning 
between 5 & 6 o'clock I was woke by her little voice singing 
under my window—I got up & went to it, she had been running 
about for an hour as wild as the winds, her face like Aurora 
& she had already planted a pole and crown’d it with flowers 


—it was one of ye damp cold mornings with which this spring 


has abounded & the frost in wch she had been out before 


* Ickworth was settled on Lord Hervey and male heirs. 
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breakfast—-You may guess my feelings I admired her works but 
call’d her in: & gave her a little reproof for being so very much 
out of rule without leave, and bid her go up to her room & return 
after breakfast to her amusement. She was pouty; what 
wou'd I have given if her Governess had taken upon her to 
oppose her, but you know how hard it is to do it—in short I 
sent her up, she ask’d me if she was to read as usual, I said 
Yes. I died to set her right & make her happy at ye same time 
—So ye moment I was dress’d I scribbled ye inclos’d very 
incorrect lines. I put a magnificent knot of beautiful ribband 
to embellish her may-pole—& pinned to it ye 8 lines of ad- 
monition wch I send you, I then cover’d the whole with a napkin 
on ye outside of wch I pinn’d ye dialogue—entre le plaisir et 
la reconnaissance ; she was in no hurry to come down when I 
thought it time that she shd do so—it happen’d to grow very 
cloudy & I sent her word to come & take her May-pole away 
before it rain’d. I cd see her approach it with the greatest 
agility on seeing it muffled, but ye dialogue & reproof had their 
effect in a moment & she ran into my room immediately & in 
the prettiest manner with all ye sensibility of my dearest Mary 
thank’d me for my addition to her may-pole but more for the 
paper she found on it—her whole mind & even her form took a 
new cast, & in little more than an hour she brought me the 
dialogue between le plaisir et la reconnaissance wch has been 
the occasion of this long story.”’ 


“May ye 20th. 


‘““T did not intend my dearest Mary to send you this tri- 
potage without anything added to it, but as I must write to 
Ld. Erne here it is :—and I must tell you that I am delighted 
with finding my scheme for your going to the Downhill succeed 
before you knew that I had plann’d it—I expect much health 
& comfort for you there—& since I cannot have you ’tis ye next 
best thing. 

“ Your Bro. & L. H. (Lady Hervey) are come down vastly 
well—Louisa is so, & sends her love. Mme. de Choiseul writes 
me word that Madame de Merode vient de séparer en justice 
de son vilain petit Mari, et tout Bruxelles l Approuvent.”’ 


Towards the end of May, 1780, Lady Erne, accompanied by 
her baby-girl, went to Downhill on a long visit to her father. 
Lady Bristol addressed the following series of letters to her 
there. In the first of these she alludes to the unhappy relations 
of Lady Elizabeth Foster and her husband. “Little f”’ had 
developed sottish habits which were repugnant to his wife, who 
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began to find distraction in flirting—although her manners were _ 


extremely quiet and demure. While her mother inclined 
wholly to her side, her father apparently did not do so at this 
stage, fond though he was of her and proud of her talents— 
clever, fascinating, delectable, if ill-regulated, as in her brilliant 
career she proved to be. The Bishop now advised that she should 


continue to live with her husband, and although he was much — 


censured for his advice, he showed by it the worldly prudence 
which people reckless in their own behaviour often show with 
regard to that of others; for his daughter’s position was not 


on a firm footing, no definite cause for a separation having been — 
proved against Foster. Meanwhile, it was arranged that 


Elizabeth should come to Ickworth on a visit to her mother, 
and her confinement was expected at the end of the year. 
Lady Bristol writes : 


“ Tckworth Park, 
‘22 May. 


~ By the letter I recd from you yesterday my dearest Mary, 
I conclude you are at this moment at or very near the D. Hill, 


& by the time you receive this I hope comfortably settled — 


there, for tho’ yr Father writes me word that the House is not. 


very fit for your reception I think you will pass over many 
inconveniences for the comforts and benefits wch I flatter myself 
are in store for you there. 

“On what you tell me of yr sister’s desire to bring over 


her son, (Frederick Foster) I have wrote to her this morning © 


to desire her to do so, as your obstinate, provoking, judicious 


amiable absence makes it practicable—I shall set myself to sift ; 


things to the bottom when they are here, in the meantime yr 
brother tells me that f’s behaviour not only to her but his 
Father (his excellent father) is so bad that he is the detestation 
of everybody. I am shock’d at my being so much deceiv’d in 
him—& I am likewise much hurt at yr Father’s censure of her : 
if she has laid you under no vestriction I think it is due to him 
& to herself to set things in a right light to him ; wch you are 
better qualified for than any other Person, having yr own ob- 


servation to speak upon—if she has laid you under any promise — 
to ye contrary let me know; such a generosity of conduct is | 
thrown away upon him & I shall endeavour to persuade her to 
do herself justice—pray send me a word faithfully & sans fard, — 
what you think of the D. Hill, for your Father’s passion for it, — 

émy fears make me wish to form a judgment entre deux— 


Adieu chére enfant—jouissez du bonheur d’étre avec un Pére 


comme le votre qui vous aime et vous... (illegible) . . . 


a ON Ee a ee 
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Ménagez votre Santé . . . et vous répandrez une joye infinie 
_ dans le coeur d’une mére la plus tendre et la plus devouée qu’il 
s'est trouvé depuis le tems de Madame de Sévigné,* Adieu, 
j embrasse votre enfant et son chert petit oncle.” 


A few days later: 
“Sunday, 28th. 


“I cannot write to ye Downhill without a petit compt a 
ma chére fille—Comment vous trouvez vous. ... Allez vous 
a cheval ? reprenez vous vos jolies petits joues ? comme dit 
Madame de Sévigné we are all pretty well & poor meek La. 
Hervey behaves like an angel—How the good & ill of this 
world is mix’d !—business all happily got over. A scene of 
Elysium which we live in, and then this separation, (Lord 
Hervey’s expected departure) and the fears wch attend it, which 
must be endur’d—c’est une facheuse pilule. . . .” 

On June 15, Lady Bristol writes again : 


~ I had just writ a letter of enquiry to your Father himself, 
my dear Mary, when I recd your pleasant account of him— 
I find I was right in my conjecture, but since his illness is so 
well over, I am rather glad he has had it, for I think his constitu- 
tion requires a slight fever now & then to purge it of the Vapours 
—it is like a chimney to Mount Vesuvius. Make my sincere 
congratulations to him on his recovery with this message. . . .” 

The letter continues with an account of a visit from the 
Lord Chief Baron Skinner and Sir W. Ashurst who came from 
Bury “in the afternoon to drink tea” with Lady Bristol. 
To refresh them “ with all the air possible as the best treat to 
People who were daily shut up in a stinking Court ” she took 
them “ a parti-carré in ye Cabriole, for a little tour to ye Deer- 
park with which they seem’d much pleased. The moon at 
the full,” she continues, “conducted us home. All the objects 
were great, solemn & striking—they were properly affected 
by them, & so agreeable that when we came home I said I 
certainly cou’d not take the liberty of asking them to eat a 
bit of cold chicken with me, but if they wd sup with their 
friend Mrs. Palmer (a guest of Lady Bristol) I bege’d to be of 
the party, & they accepted, so staid with us till eleven o’clock.”’ 


“ Ickworth Park, 
Wi LUNe ve Te. 
“I have two letters from you my dearest Mary from the 
D. Hill both so expressive of your content and so conducive 


* Lady Bristol was apparently studying Madame de Sévigné’s Letters at this time. 
} Her son Frederick William, who was at Downhill. He was now eleven years old. 
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to mine that I must write a few lines in answer to them. .. . 
I had not the least doubt but peace, retirement or an affec- 
tionate Father would be immediate restoratives to a machine 
made like yours—enjoy & prolong them to ye utmost my dear 
child & endeavour whilst you are perfectly at your ease to 
fortify yourself against future disquiets wch perhaps wou’d 
not make so much impression on you if you cd prepare yourself 
to receive them de sang froid—counted them with other 
people’s ; arm yourself with indifference to everything, but 
your duty—or give your heart its free vent with yr dear child, 
wch Providence has sent to yr assistance & as a reward to 
many a vertuous struggle—yr Father’s fondness for it is a new 
eratification—& I do not doubt but that ye unconfin’d manner 
in wch it lives, the fresh air, the care, your love &c. &c. will 
make it as healthy & as happy as possible. I cd almost rejoice 
that you are not with me when I think how well you are in 
your present situation, & what there will be to discuss here 
when poor Elizabeth comes. I am glad too that you have 
yvenoué with Mrs. Jackson & hope you may draw poor Mrs. 
Hamilton a little out of her misery for she tells me yr Father’s 
goodness to her is without bounds—-pray assure her of my best 
affection. ... As to this Great Chief ne vous trompez pas ; 
il y a un dessous des cartes, nous verrons a la fin. I hope Aha* 
don’t pester you now he is so near ; he only does once in a great 
while to be wonder’d at—he is so dully absurd—and she, so 
oppressively in the right form, that it is an ennui that gives me 
an aching in my legs for you, when I think of yr being obliged 
to sit with them—you don’t tell me that you ride—oh yes—I 
believe you did... & walk shelter’d walks wth Fredk. & 
talk sense & sentiment with your Father (who has more of both 
than he knows what to do with where he is) & read pleasant 
books, & relax & dissipate with yr darling child)... . 

“ Your account of Frederick makes me very happy, but who 
is his tutor ?”’ 


Lady Elizabeth Foster, in delicate health, spent the summer 
and autumn of 1780 at Ickworth. In accordance with the 
Bishop’s wish, a reconciliation was patched up between her and 
her husband, and little ‘‘ f’’—-as Mr. Foster was still designated 
in the family—-was invited to join his wife at Ickworth. Lady 
Bristol thought badly of this move from the first. 

She writes (from Ickworth, August 13, 1780) to the Bishop, 
who had been ill in Ireland : ’ 


* I suspect the allusions are to Dr. and Mrs. Barnard, who were neighbours at Downhill. 
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‘We drank your health yesterday, but I am much concerned 
to find on pressing Elizabeth on that subject, that it is not 
altogether so good as, in your ardour for the mountains you 
represent it tome; & though Mary says that you have no other 
complaint than a sore finger, yet she seems to think your spirits 
low, & I much fear that you have taken too much fatigue for 
your strength. 

“We are in hourly expectation of f., who has been more 
absurd & inconsistent than it is possible to express; and, 
after fearing to trust anything to writing has wrote four or five 
_ letters by every post of everything, in short ’tis a ship totally 
without ballast, blown about by every gust of passion, a very 
tiring companion and unsatisfactory friend... . 

‘Colonel H. (William Hervey) is on the road at last, & will 
perhaps be here today or tomorrow, which I am glad of, as I 
think f.a —-—— and it may keep him in better order. How could 
I be so mistaken in him? Yet are not wiser people than 
myself mistaken every day ? Lady Hervey still up. Poor 
Elizabeth better notwithstanding & eats a little.” 


Two days later, on August 17, Lady Hervey was ‘ brought 
to bed of a daughter,” her only child,* at Ickworth. Colonel 
Hervey, arriving there two days later, notes the event in his 
Journals. 

Parliament dissolving on September 1, Lady Bristol 
exerted her influence with the Corporation of Bury on behalf 
of her son’s candidature for the borough in his absence. This 
is elucidated by a manuscript at Hardwick House entitled: 
“‘Queries necessary to be put to a conscientious Person, and 
endorsed by Lady Bristol’s neighbour, Sir John Cullum, as being 
the handwriting of the present Countess of Bristol, wife of 
the present Frederick Earl of Bristol and sister of Sir Charles 
Davers, Bart., delivered by herself to a member of the Corpora- 
tion of Bury St. Edmunds at the General Election of Members 
of Parliament for this Borough in 1780, her eldest son Lord 
Hervey being one of the Candidates.” 

The queries are: 

‘“ For what end is any Body brought on to the Corporation ? 

“To serve the Body and the Town—to take care of their 
rights and interests. 

‘“Can that be done by one who, by giving a single vote, 
excludes, & of course, disobliges the first & nearest Family in 
the town ? 


* Elizabeth Catherine Caroline Hervey, afterwards Mrs. Charles Ellis. The present 
Lord Howard de Walden derives his Barony in consequence of his descent from this lady. 
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‘““ No—it is contrary to his engagement. 

“Ought a matter of private emolument to supersede the 
good and interest of the publick entrusted to the hands of every 
member of the Corporation ? & might one not call such a man 
brib’d to betray his trust, tho’ innocently drawn into the net by 
the specious name of gratitude thrown out to entangle his good 
mind ?”’ 

Which being interpreted would apparently signify that to 
receive “‘emolument”’ from, and to vote for, Lord Hervey’s 
opponent Mr. Seymour Conway,* would be to “‘ disoblige”’ the 
Hervey family, and therefore would be a disadvantage to 
the public interest in Bury. Lady Bristol’s catechism for the 
conscientious proved unavailing. Probably prospective favours 
from the “first and nearest family’? were not sufficiently 
backed by present “‘emoluments.’’ Her son was not elected. 
Her brother Sir Charles Davers and Henry Seymour Conway 
were the successful candidates. f 

Lady Bristol was evidently much disappointed at the 
result of the Election ; and it seems likely that the Bishop 
snubbed her essays in local politics, and laid the failure of Lord 
Hervey’s candidature to her fault. But such a mortification 
was as nothing to the anxieties of this affectionate mother with 
regard to her daughters and their matrimonial troubles, Eliza- 
beth’s in particular. Lady Bristol’s letters reveal her as a 
highly sensitive woman, and her sufferings were not the less 
acute that she bore them with all the fortitude that her religious 
principles and philosophy inspired. 

“Tam quite angry with myself,’ she writes September 16, 
1780, “for having alarmed you so much my dearest Mary, 
upon my account, but I assure you that I have gone thro’ 
all my business & the additional fatigue & vexation of the 
Election in a manner wch has amaz’d everybody ; how much 
more wd they be amaz’d cd they see the extent of my sufferings 
& know that a heart wounded at every point, and bleeding at 
every pore, can yet be supported—-yes my dearest child 7 ts 
supported—my health has recover’d a certain tone here tho’ 
1 have scarce a day’s comfort—& tho’ I am indeed very wretched 
upon many subjects, I can bear to be so, I am not dejected, not 
incapable of any duty, nor insensible to any blessing ‘ toute 
notre piété n’est qu’imagination si nous ne sommes pas Contents 
lorsque Dieu nous frappe’—-mais, selon Fenelon, Je prens 


* General the Right Hon. Henry Seymour Conway, younger brother of Francis 
Seymour, first Earl of Hertford. | 

t+ They recorded respectively 22 and 18 votes (‘‘ Journals of Hon. William Hervey,” 
page 299). Lord Hervey’s votes were apparently 13. The poll took place on September 
12, 1780. 
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également le bien et le mal—Je me laisse soulager quand Dieu 
me soulage je me laisse surprendre, quand il me surprend, et je 
me laisse désoler quand il me désole—ne craignez rien pour moi, 
je ne marchande pas avec Dieu, mais je m’abandonne. 

‘“ With regard to the reconciliation I do not think there 
is a ray of comfort or hope in it—It was totally against my 
opinion as to happiness, but yr Father’s orders, & her situation 
call’d for it—it 1s apparently well establish’d but it cannot 
produce any good effect—dejection and despair are wrote on 
her countenance, & tho’ I have no doubt that time might 
wear out her attachment, I believe nothing can remove her disgust. 
I am pressing her that she should make some little efforts 
towards recovering the tone of her mind, without wch she became 
incapable of every duty—to what purpose, says she, should I 
make them for a few weeks, when I feel that from the moment 
I leave you [ shall be for ever incapable of it ? What a prospect ! 
& how does the idea of his taking her abroad shock me when I 
see the state of her mind ; it cannot but end fatally some way 
or other—with regard to his health, it was quite a farce, il 
mange comme quatre, and I never saw him look better, his 
behaviour to her is really very pleasing; & hers to him, if 
I did not know her interior, & what it cost her, would be con- 
solatory—but Heavens what a martyrdom to be always solicited 
to love one who is an object of disgust & contempt. Your hints 
are useful, & I shall avail myself of them—I have no hopes of 
getting rid of him, & yr Father seems to wish his countenance 
here—ior his part I am convinc’d that he is perfectly well 
pleased—affection, vanity & avarice, being all gratified. Adieu, 
Lady Hervey is very fond of her Child, how natural as you say ! 
& long may she have the same reason to be so—I am thankful 
for the comfort you have in yours... . 

‘ Poor Lord Southwell,* if I had a tear to spare I wd give 
it to him. Bless you my sweet child.” 


* Lord Southwell. Thomas George, third Baron and first Viscount, had lately died in 
Treland. 
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HE Diary of William Hervey shows that when he next 

visited his ‘‘ Sister Bristol”? at Ickworth in November, 

1780, he found “ the same set” he had left there in September, 

namely, his nephews and nieces, Lord and Lady Hervey, and Mr. 
Foster and Lady Elizabeth. 

A few days after his arrival came Lord and Lady Ere, 
with them their infant daughter Caroline ; and the same day 
‘the young oaks in the pleasure ground were planted.” On 
December 4, 1780, he notes that Lady Elizabeth Foster was 
‘‘ brought to bed at Ickworth between 3 & 4 in the afternoon ”’— 
of a son.* 

At last the Earl Bishop arrived from Ireland, a few days 
before Christmas, and established himself at Ickworth with 
his family, for the first time since his succession exactly a year 
ago. The date of his arrival appears in the following note 
in William’s Diary : 


“On December 21, Thursday went to Cambridge, where I 
found my Brother (the Bishop) at dinner with Dr. Glyn & 
Frederick at the Rose; my brother did not recognise me in 
the least. We returned the next day Friday to Ickworth.” 


During the whole of 1781 the Earl Bishop lived at Ickworth 
surrounded by his family; that is to say, it was the head- 
quarters whence and whither they went and came as they 
pleased, and whence he himself paid occasional visits to his 
neighbours, or made excursions further afield. 

The arrivals and departures of the guests at Ickworth are 
recorded (without comment) in William Hervey’s Diary during 
his visits there. He notes: 

* This was her second son, Augustus John, who became the distinguished diplomatist, 
the Right Hon. A. J. Foster, P.C., G.C.B., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 


to the United States in 1812, and subsequently to Sweden, Denmark and Sardinia; created 
a Baronet in 1831. 
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“1781. January 3, Wednesday. Lady Hervey & Lady 
Erne set off for Plymouth, and Jan 5, Mr. Foster returned and 
Jan. 9, Rev. Mr. Sherlock came.”’ 


On Mr. Foster’s ill-conditioned behaviour, during this final 
visit to Ickworth, a side-light will be shown by his mother-in- 
law’s letters. 

Martin Sherlock, who is said to have become Chaplain to the 
Bishop,* was at this time at the height of his vogue as author 
and traveller, and as an interviewer abroad of personages of 
European fame, to whom he seems to have commended himself 
by his brilliant, though rather superficial qualities. His 
accomplishments were such as would bring him to the Bishop’s 
notice, while his admiration of the Bishop, probably genuine, 
but certainly expressed with extravagant effusion, would ensure 
him a favourable reception. 

I find no trace in the Bishop’s correspondence of Sherlock 
having accompanied him abroad as his chaplain (as has been 
stated), though the two evidently met in the course of the 
Bishop’s last travels; and, as we have seen, Sherlock was at 
Lausanne when Mrs. Hervey and Louisa passed through there in 
July, 1779. Some of the “letters’”’ in Sherlock’s publications 
relate to travels on the Continent at a time when the Bishop 
was in Ireland in 1776. In that year Sherlock had an interview 
with Voltaire at Ferney, when a remarkable conversation relative 
to the Bishop took place which Sherlock thus reports in his 
“Lettres d’un Voyageur Anglais”’ : 

“ Sherlock : Vous avez connu Milord Chesterfield ? 

“ Voltaire: Oui, je Pai connu ; il avait beaucoup d’esprit. 

“S.: Vous connaissez Milord Hervey ?f 

“V.: J’ai Vhonneur d’étre en correspondance avec lui. 

toa) lia des talens. 

“V.: Autant de brillant que milord Chesterfield, et plus de 
solidité.”’ (‘Lettres d’un Voyageur Anglais,’’ page 140.) 

Sherlock’s sprightly letters were first published in French 
at Geneva in 1779. This series is dedicated to “‘ Milord Hervey, 
Evéque de Derry.” Shortly before we come across Sherlock 
at Ickworth he had published a second series: ‘“‘ Nouvelles 
lettres d’un voyageur anglais,’ dedicated to ‘‘le Comte de 
Bristol”? ; and translations into English and German soon 
followed. 


* Sherlock was at this time Chaplain to Lord Lucan. In his later years he held various 
livings in Ireland and became Archdeacon of Killala. 

+ It is surprising that Sherlock should call the Bishop of Derry “ milord Hervey.” 
But he was addressing Voltaire, and, ashas been said, the Bishop was known, and content 
to be known, all over the Continent as “‘ Lord Hervey.” 
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The flattery of the dedication sounds more delicate—or at 
least less gross in the original French than in the English version, 
and perhaps better illustrated the airy qualities of the author, 
in whom, although he is ridiculed by Carlyle, and his work 
dubbed rather absurdly a “ flashy yet opaque dance of Will- 
o’-Wisps,” there must surely have been something remarkable > 
which caused him to be well received by Frederick the Great 
and by Voltaire. Sherlock thus addresses the Bishop as his 
Meecenas : 

“Milord, Je me glorifie de votre protection car vous ne- 
Vaccordez qu’a ceux qui la méritent. Vous avez, loeil péné- 
trant et vous avez vu que mon ame étoit pur ce n’était pas, 
mon Mécéne, parceque votre maison est des plus anciennes et 
des plus illustres de la Grande Bretagne, ni parceque vous 
étes comblé d’honneurs et de richesses ... je pense que 
vous faites rejaillir de l’honneur sur moi: c’est parceque vous 
avez l’ame douce et noble, l’esprit grand et juste, et parceque 
vous étes l’ami de Vhomme.”’ 

“Letter XTV.” :is ) addressed: “to, the. Earl7of Bristana 
‘““Why bound our tastes? The man of sense should re-unite 
them all” (quotation from the “‘ Philosopher of Sans Souci,’’ 


Frederick the Great). “I never in my life saw anyone but 
your lordship to whom this last verse could be addressed with 
propriety. ...I have heard you talk on poetry, painting, 


sculpture, politicks, eloquence & natural history, with a know- 
ledge & delicacy which announce the Artist ; but with a noble- 
ness and an impartiality which proves that you are not one. . . 
Meecenas was master of two languages—you are of five. . 
It is then to you, and to those who, like you, know how to 
value the grand, the beautiful, the sublime, that I dare praise 
a nation (the Italian) which seems to have fallen into disrepute 
Myths /agey ci. 
While Sherlock’s eulogies of Louisa were likely to commend 
him warmly to Lady Bristol’s favour, he did not omit to offer 
adulation to Lady Bristol herself, who was perhaps still access- 
ible to flattery concerning the slim elegance of figure which 
she retained. In one of his “ Lettres” he telis «« Miladi”’ that © 
Paris is a place where there are “ beaucoup, beaucoup. de jolies’ 
femmes, mais ou il n’y a pas une taille aussi belle que la vétre.’”’* 
During the absence from Ickworth of Lady Erne, who had 


* Sherlock was by this time a clergyman; but in the title-page is called ‘“‘ Esq.’’ 
So Cole alludes to him in his MS. which he sent to Walpole to read. Walpole, in a letter 
to Cole (February 15, 1782), says: “‘ I observed in your account of the Count-Bishop Hervey, _ 
that you call one of his dedicators Martin Sherlock, Esq. That Mr. Sherlock is an Irish 
Clergyman ; I am acquainted with him. He isa very amiable good-natured man, and 
wants judgement, not parts.’’-—‘‘ Walpole’s Letters,”’ Vol. XIT., page 169 (Toynbee). 
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accompanied her sister-in-law, Lady Hervey, to Plymouth in 
order to meet Lord Hervey on the arrival of his ship—they 
had slept in London en route at the Bishop’s house in St. James’s 
Square—Lady Bristol kept her daughter informed of family 
news, and thus describes the party at home: 
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. . Asto your Father, you know he can always turn toa 
new chapter ; your Uncle (Colonel Hervey) is Philosophic : f (little 
Mr. Foster) unfeeling, & Lord Erne who is really not so, gone to 
visit an old crazy rich relation near Walden . . . but yr sister 
& I collect all the children about us, & love in them not only 
themselves but their parents.” 


Again, in an undated letter: ‘“‘ Your Father continues well 
and better pleas’d : Ld. E. very good, Mr. Fos very abominable, 
your Uncle Will very naughty. I cannot say how I am, things 
are too unsettled.” 


Turning again to W. Hervey’s Diary, we note that on Febru- 
ary 5, 1781, the Bishop and his brother went to stay for three 
days with his cousin, Mrs. Brand,* and her husband at Polstead. 
From thence they rode to Colchester, and ‘‘saw the Roman 
pavement, the Castle, and two good V andyke pictures of Sir John 
and Lady Jakes.” ‘‘ After further expeditions they returned 
to Ickworth on February 8. On February 10, it being Lady 
Bristol’s birthday we had a dance,” and on the roth, “it being 
Lady Louisa’s birthday we had a dance.”’ 

It might be supposed that the homely festivities here re- 
corded were the outcome of happiness and union in the family 
gatherings at Ickworth. Yet more than one domestic tie was 
to be strained to breaking before another year had passed. 
W. Hervey’s note-book was not for gossip; but when Mr. 
Foster left Ickworth in this spring of 1781, we know that he 
never returned there. Attempts to effect a reconciliation 
between him and his wife had failed, and after less than five 
years of marriage this ill-assorted couple separated for ever. 

On March 24, 1781, the Diary notes: 

“My brother’s five children here Lady Erne, Elizabeth 
Foster, Louisa, Lord Hervey and Frederick. 

Again : “ April 16. Lady E. Foster left us and went to 


* Mrs. Brand was a daughter of Sir Robert Smyth and of Lady Louisa, daughter of 
John, first Earl of Bristol. 
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London, as did on Wednesday Lord and Lady Hervey with 
DadycRrpe wk 

“May 8. Tuesday. B.B. gone to Holcome and returned 
HI ee 

B.B. is Brother Bristol, the late Earls, George and Augustus, 
having been successively styled “‘ B.B.” “ Holcome”’ is Holk- 
ham in Norfolk, belonging to Mr. Coke, the celebrated agricul- 
turist and statesman, afterwards first Earl of Leicester. | 

“Your Father has been a little tour into Norfolk,’ writes 
Lady Bristol to Lady Erne (May 14, 1781), “and I think is 
returned ye better for it, but still complains of ye air of this 
place—where I have given up all thoughts of ever being happily 
settled. I don’t know whether yr Sister will have communicated 
to you her unhappy situation, for she enjoin’d me absolute 
secrecy—however as it is come to a crisis, & that I have been 
oblig’d to take your Father’s direction upon it, I think I cannot 
err in naming it—it is a most amazing history—no less than an 
intrigue of Mr. F—— with Madame Wagniere for 8 months past 
—offers, bribes, presents, galantries &c. she says forcible at- 
tempts—he says she was ye seducer ; however, as it is difficult 
to be cunning enough, or lye cleverly, it is difficult for him to 
make it appear that she was perfectly willing, whilst he owns 
that he never succeeded—in short I believe that she has been 
false & coquettish, & he is in all things ‘mud of ye streets,’ 
he has been au désesboir—& whilst yr Father was absent, came 
down to Newmarket & sent an express to beg I wd give him 
leave to come & justify himself, & offer me every satisfaction 
—TI refus’d to see him, & will accept nothing but ye articles of 
separation for wch he engag’d to me, & your Father leaves me 
to manage it—he (Foster) promis’d in that to settle 500 a year 
on her in present, & 600 after his Father’s death—I am dead 
for taking this opportunity of getting it, & if she chuse to accept 
his concessions after all, it will be a surrender with Arms in her 
hand, but I really think it my duty to go thus far, considering 
that my life is precarious—that new disquiets every day attack 
it, and that this obligation 1s made to me alone. I shall after- 
wards not oppose her reconciliation with him tho’ I shd not 
care ever to see him in my House again after his behaving so 
unbecomingly in it—neither can I well conceive on what 
footing she can live with him again after having told him that 
her coldness towards him is unconquerable, & her esteem for 
him totally gone—or how can one suppose that he will not 
return to the same pursuits, & ye more readily after ye first 
shame is blown over. I have begg’d of my Brother to get this 
thing done, if not I hope Jack will undertake it for her when 
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he goes to Town—God bless you all—including ye scraps with 
one or more teeth—pray remember me to quatre dents & our 
friend Mr. Brydone.”’ 


To Elizabeth, Lady Bristol wrote from Ickworth, May 17, 
RAO L : 

“My dear child, I was very sure my brother would not 
decline his friendly assistance in your present distressful situa- 
tion ; and I am sorry to find that any delay should have occurred 
in a thing so necessary for your ease and satisfaction. As to 
the message which you have delivered to me from Mr. Foster, 
I should be surprized at it from anybody else, for he cannot 
but recollect that I have mentioned the very sums for which he 
engaged to me; and I am sure that when he is cool enough 
to have his judgment operate, he cannot term a conduct severe 
which 1s only the steady performance of a very painful duty. 
He will recollect perhaps, that I once consented to your recon- 
ciliation, & tried by assisting you under my own eyes to promote 
your happiness—his return to me has been a conduct which I 
confess was the last I should have expected from him; but 
it has opened my eyes . . . with regard to the children, as they 
are boys, I advise you to make no opposition to his desire of 
having them. I hope poor little Frederick goes on well. I am, 
my dear child, your affectionate Mother.’ 


Lady Elizabeth Foster was now living in lodgings in London, 
but soon afterwards joined Lady Erne at Bath. While the 
disunion of Lady Elizabeth and her husband was complete, 
the relations of Lord & Lady Erne at this time were by no means 
harmonious, and Lord Erne was consequently in Lady Bristol’s 
bad books. Although his behaviour contrasted favourably 
with that of her other son-in-law, a letter she received from him 
caused her displeasure. “It is gentleman like,’ she admits 
in a letter to Lady Erne, “ & very different to that wretch F., 
yet je ne me paye pas de mots, & I think in some parts that 
is all there is in it.” Again (May 21): ‘I dare not name Ld. 
E., as my bile is not enough subsided, so leave you to say what 
is befitting ye circumstances you are in.” 

In the midst of her maternal cares we find poor Lady Bristol 
enjoying some moments of distraction and entertainment. 
These were derived from the reading aloud of ‘« John Lord Her- 
vey s Memoirs of the Court of George II.’ either from the original 
manuscript or from a copy of it. The original which belonged 
to young Augustus,* natural son of the late Earl, was at Ickworth, 

* Young Augustus was killed by a cannon-bal! on board ship in November, 1782. The 
MS. is now at Ickworth. 
VOL. I, 18* 
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he being at sea. Col. W. Hervey made a copy from it—as he 
tells us—at this time. It is not quite clear whether Lady Bristol 
or Col. Hervey was the reader, nor of which members of the 
family the little audience consisted. The Colonel was at Ick- 
worth till May 22, when he went away for some months. The 
Bishop, to whom, by the terms of his brother’s will, it was 
forbidden to lend the manuscript, was evidently not present 
at these readings. Lady Erne had perhaps heard some of them 
before leaving Ickworth in April. She was now informed of 
their progress by her mother, who alludes to them as the “ beau 
moment’ of her days. 

‘‘T have missed the beau moment but one day,” she writes 
to Lady Erne. ‘‘ We always regret you at that time. I find it 
vastly interesting & entertaining. Today we were divinement, 
when la Tante (Mrs. Greene) was annoncée’’—(the reading 
being apparently discontinued owing to the obtrusion of Mrs. 
Greene, who remained to dinner)—‘“‘ but I scorn to live with 
Kings & Queens to no purpose—a propos, you have escaped 
des horreurs about a labour so détaillé by ye P—— of W—— 
(Frederick, Prince of Wales) that it could not be read aloud.” 
(This alludes to some rather gross details concerning the Princess 
of Wales’s confinement (mother of George III.), as reported by 
the Prince. They are omitted in Croker’s Edition.) 

In June, 1781, the Bishop joined his daughters at Bath to 
drink the waters there. During his absence from home a 
pleasant glimpse is presented of the family circle at Ickworth 
which now included the Bishop’s nephews, Lord Mulgrave aa 
his brother Henry Phipps. They, with the younger members 
of the Hervey family, formed ‘‘ the Cousinage,”’ as it was called. 
Lord Mulgrave—alluded to as “‘ le gros Cousin’’-—-was by many 
years the eldest member of the cousinage and had already 
gained distinction in the Navy. His expedition towards the 
North Pole in 1773 has been mentioned under that date. I 
1775 he had succeeded his father in the Irish Barony of Mulgrave 
and in the summer of 1781 he was, and had been for three year 
Captain in command of the Courageux, which, under him, had 
played a notable part against the French at Ushant. Pope’ 
lines have been quoted as suited to illustrate his character : 


“A knight he was whose early youth had shown 
His love of Arms and passion for renown ; 
Courteous and affable; of honour nice, 

A friend to truths, a foe to every vice. 
In many brave engagements he had been, 
Known foreign courts and men and manners seen.” 






In connection with the last line a story seems appropriat 
which his uncle, the Bishop, during a visit to Bowood, relate 
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of him this very summer of 1781, and the story shows Mulgrave 
had a ready wit. On his being introduced to the Queen of 
Sardinia at a time when he was in opposition to the Government 
at home, her Majesty said to him: ‘‘ On dit que milord n’est 
pas bien a la Cour.”” ‘“‘ Madame,”’ he replied, ‘‘ c’est la Cour 
qui n’est pas bien chez moi.’’ (Jeremy Bentham’s Works, 
Vol. X., page 94.) 

A bust portrait of him, painted by Ozias Humphrey, is in 
Greenwich Hospital. It represents him as rather stout—at 
least by comparison with his brother Henry, whose portrait 
at Mulgrave Castle represents him as decidedly thin. 

Henry Phipps—alluded to as “le grand Cousin ’’—was 
nine years younger than his brother, though next him in a 
family of several brothers. He had been educated at Eton, 
had entered the Army in 1755 when he was twenty, and now at 
the age of twenty-six he was Lieut.-Colonel of the Connaught 
Rangers. Many years later he was a distinguished statesman 
in Pitt’s Administration, and was eventually created Earl of 
Mulgrave and Viscount Normanby. ; 

All the members of the amiable party at Ickworth in June, 
1781, come vividly into view in a joint letter to Lady Erne, 
which was concocted for her amusement, Lady Bristol leading 
off, and Lord Hervey, Lord Mulgrave, Henry Phipps, and 
Louisa Hervey in turn contributing their share. 

By the middle of July the prearranged gathering of Herveys 
and Phipps assembled at Portsmouth in full force. Lady 
Bristol and Louisa, who remained at Ickworth, were, in fact, 
the only members of the family absent. 

William Hervey notes in his Diary that he arrived on Friday, 
July 13, 1781, and ‘‘ found Lord and Lady Hervey lodged at 
the bank. Harry and Edmund Phipps, Lady Erne and Lady 
E. F.; Charles Phipps came next on Saturday, and Lord Mul- 
grave Sunday morning, and Augustus Tuesday following.”’ 
On Wednesday evening, the 18th, the Bishop, accompanied by 
Frederick, came from Bath. 

‘ July 19, Thursday,” continues the Diary. ‘‘ About noon 
the whole party, except Charles, consisting of eleven of us, 
went and dined on board the Courageux, Lord Mulgrave’s ship ; 
Lord Mulgrave, my Brother (the Bishop), Lord Hervey and 
myself went on board the Britannia, Admiral Darby’s ship ; 
about 2 the Admiral weighed anchor and went down below 
St. Helen’s, and there lay to, as did the rest of the fleet as they 
came down ; the Repulse very awkwardly ran foul of Admiral 
Pye’s ship, which was at Anchor. We returned in the Com- 
missioners’ Yacht by nine o’clock.’’ The Channel Fleet, under 
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Admiral Darby, was now about to start to look after the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain. A few days later Lord Mul- 
grave and Lord Hervey departed, in command of their ships, 
the party at Portsmouth dispersed, and on the morning of 
July 23 the Bishop set off again for Bath, accompanied by Lady 
Erne and Frederick. 

Turning to the letters of Jeremy Bentham (Bentham’s 
Works, Vol. X., page 106),* we next find the Bishop a month 
later on a visit to Lord Shelburne at Bowood. (This was the © 
year before Lord Shelburne became Prime Minister.) It had 
been to the mediation of Lord Shelburne, according to Bentham, 
that the Bishop owed his Bishopric. Horace Walpole, who 
detested them both, calls Shelburne the Bishop’s “ Brother 
Proteus,’ and the two were certainly much in agreement with 
regard to their general policy, and their opposition to Lord 
North’s Government. Bentham, who was a constant visitor 
at Bowood, where he made acquaintance with distinguished 
personages and noted everything that passed, wrote concerning 
the Bishop, under date August 26, 1781 : 


‘“‘ Lord Bristol is here—a most excellent companion, pleasant 
intelligent, well read, and well bred—liberal minded to the last 
degree. He has been everywhere & knows everything. Ld. B. 
has with him one of his sons (Frederick William)—a fine boy 
of twelve years old, who is just going to sea.’’ (Frederick 
William never went to sea.) 

“The revenue of the Bishoprick of Derry is at present 
£7,200, and in a few years will be £9,000 ; the patronage, £14,300 
—none of the livings less than £250, some 8, Io, 12, up to 
£1,500 a year. Of all the advowsons in his diocese he has forty. 

. . This from the honest Bishop, who at the same time declares 
it a wonder & a shame that the clergy should be allowed to 
remain in the possession of so much wealth. Of the above 
Parsons, scarce one resides. They pay a curate {50 a year, 
which, he observes, according to their own estimation is what the 
service is worth. 

“Lord B. assumed to me (unless I much mistook him) a 
principal share in the merit of carrying the Toleration Act 
through the Irish House of Lords. He was, in his own mind 
at least, for going further, & admitting them all (Catholics) 
to offices, that of Member of Parliament not excepted. Of 
a little more than 3 millions, of which he says the population 
of Ireland consists, upwards of 2 millions are Catholics, about 


* Jeremy Bentham’s Works, Vol. X., page 93, published under the superintendence 
of Sir John Bowring in 1843. 
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_ 600,000 are Presbyterians, and only about 400,000 Church of 
England men. He has made an exact enumeration of all people 
in his diocese, distinguishing them according to their religions, 
occupations, sex, ages and the like.”’ 


The Bishop, during his short visit at Bowood, held forth 


unreservedly to Bentham, who wrote of everything he could 


think of to his correspondent “ higgledy-piggledy,” as he says. 
“ Monday, 27th August, 1781. Lord B. went away, I believe 


to Oxford.” 


When the Bishop was gone and his dominating personality 
removed, the remaining members of the party had their oppor- 
tunity of telling stories at his expense. The host himself had 
one to illustrate the Bishop’s “ spirit of intrigue and drawing 


the long bow.’”’ The story has been given in an earlier chapter. 


At the time when Lord Shelburne told it, it would seem from 
the following anecdote that he was nettled with the way in 
which he had been baffled by his late guest. Considering that 


the Bishop was indebted to him for his Bishopric, “ Lord 


Shelburne ’”’ (relates Bentham) “‘ thought himself well entitled 


upon the present occasion to ask Lord B. for an Irish living 


which he wants just now to satisfy the cravings of a man of 
Calne who has a son a parson, and whose political chastity is 


assailed by Robinson of the Treasury. Ld. Bristol changed the 


discourse & would not hear him. This is exact—having heard 
Lord 5S. repeat it two or three times. Barré says* and says it 
seriously, that now he has some chance, but that, had Lord B. 
promised, he would have none.” 

After this glimpse of the Bishop at Bowood, we next find 
him returned to Ickworth, where he remained till the following 
spring. 

* Colonel Isaac Barré, the friend and comrade-in-arms of Wolfe at Quebec, had been 


brought into Parliament by Lord Shelburne’s influence, and was at this time member for 
Calne. He was dreaded for the virulence of his speech, 


CHAPTER XXVIIi 
1781-1782 
THE GUESTS AT ICKWORTH AND ST. JAMES’S SQUARE 


Nene the neighbours who enjoyed the friendship and 
hospitality of the Bishop during the two years of his 
residence at Ickworth was Arthur Young, whose home was 
at Bradfield Hall, near Bury St. Edmunds. The untiring 
experimentalist and ‘“‘ dreamer of economic dreams,”’ as he has 
been styled, and “‘ the brilliant man of Society and of the world” — 
was at this time in the heyday of his career—“ lively, charming, 
spirited Mr. Young,” Fanny Burney calls him. He was not, as 
yet, ‘‘ the blind solitary victim of religious mania ’”’ that he was 
to become in later years. ‘‘ The Episcopal Earl of Bristol,” — 
says Young in his autobiography (page 103, edited by M. Betham 
Edwards, 1898), ‘‘ having very early,called on me after coming 
into the title and estates, a great intimacy took place between 
us. Lord B,” he says, ‘‘ desired me to dine with him every 
Thursday, which I did throughout the whole year’ (Young, 
who wrote from memory, probably means the summer and 
winter of 1781-82), ‘‘ Mr. Symonds, Professor of Modern History 
at Cambridge, Sir John Cullum, Author of the ‘ History of 
Hawstead,’ a very learned antiquary, and the Rev. George 
Ashby, Rector of Barrow, another antiquary and a man of 
universal knowledge, who for many years wrote a multitude of 
papers in the Gentleman's Magazine, being constantly of the 
party. It was a trait in this nobleman’s character, which — 
deserved something more than admiration, to select men dis- 
tinguished for knowledge and ability as his companions... . 
Lord Bristol was one of the most extraordinary men | ever 
met with. He was a perfect original—dressed in classical 
adorning ; he had lived much abroad, spoke all modern lan- 
euages fluently, and had an uncommon vein of pleasantry and — 
wit, which he greatly exerted, and without reserve, when in the 
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company of a few select friends. ... In my life I never 
passed more agreeable days than these weekly dinners at Ick- 
Morte... 

“I of course met all who were visitors to the family, among 
whom General Hervey was sometimes present. This was 
another uncommon character in some respects, but had not 
half the originality of his brother. He too was a determined 
infidel, but had so far an expectation, not only of a future state, 
but also a kind of instinctive belief of the possibility of rewards 
& punishments, that, acting happily for others, poor man, if 
not for himself, this half-faced belief made him one of the most 
charitable men living. His morning rides were generally 
amongst the poor of the neighbouring parishes, amongst whom 
he distributed clothing, food & bedding, with money to take 
them out of difficulties, in a spirit of liberality rarely equalled, 
and gave away during a long course of years more in charity 
than thousands who had ten times his fortune.” Yet according 
to Arthur Young’s narrow religious beliefs, such as he had 
acquired with advancing age when he wrote his autobiography, 
‘“works,’’ however excellent, like General Hervey’s could avail 
a man nothing unless combined with the particular form of 
doctrine held necessary to ‘ salvation.” Before endorsing 
Young’s sweeping charge of ‘“‘infidelity’’ against William 
Hervey and his episcopal brotier let us estimate Young’s 
creed, and judge of his prejudices by his own words. He thus 
concludes his diatribe on William Hervey: ‘‘ This instance,” 
he says in allusion to the wonderful charity of Hervey, ‘“‘ may 
excite a reflection upon the weakness of judging a man’s religion 
only by his works ; for surely it would be a strange absurdity 
to take the measure of piety in the heart, by any circumstance 
of the conduct which would be emulated or surpassed by an 
infidel. But what is charity when the right motive is wanting ?”’ 

The verdict of pious intolerance has surely never been 
more clearly expressed. Let us, however, after discounting 
his prejudices, dwell no further on the melancholy and later 
phase of poor Young when he wrote the above, but rather 
recall him lively and charming as Fanny Burney knew him— 
such as he was when he enjoyed the Thursday dinners at Ick- 
worth. 

A notable visitor at Ickworth at this period was ‘‘ Capa- 
bility’ Brown, the great landscape gardener, who came on 
February 1, 1782. His nickname, as is well known, was 
derived from his habit of saying that each country seat he 
visited had “‘ Capability’ for his improvements. He brought 
with him to Ickworth a plan for a new house ; and the fact of 
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his doing so shows that the Earl Bishop was already thinking 
of building one. Brown’s plan was evidently not adopted, 
and the new house was not begun till some ten years later. 
Indeed, it has been well observed that no one but the Earl | 
Bishop himself could have conceived the present unique 
structure at Ickworth. Brown, however, is said to have 
instigated certain ‘“‘ improvements ”’ in the environs of the older 
house during this visit ; while, as we learn from General Hervey’s 
diary, a party of Suffolk country-gentlemen interested in build- 
ing and planting on their own domains, were invited to meet 
him.* 

A few days later the same chronicler notes that on February 
10 (Sunday) Lord Cornwallis dined at Ickworth. This was 
the distinguished General Earl (afterwards Marquis) Corn- 
wallis. Highly popular with his Suffolk neighbours, he was at 
this time on parole, which he had been since his surrender to 
Washington in the previous October. The Thursday dinners 
at Ickworth were now interrupted for some two months by 
the host’s absence in London. The Bishop left Ickworth on 
Tuesday, February 12, and proceeded to his house in St. 
James’s Square. 

On February 28 he had the honour of being elected Fellow 
of the Royal Society. 

An amusing report of him comes soon after his arrival in 
London. We find witty George Selwyn writing to Lord Carlisle 
on February 25, 1782: ‘‘ The Earl of Bristol was the other 
day in the House of Commons, & the Speaker sent a civil hint 
to him to go out, but he said his protection there was that of 
being an Irish Bishop. The défaite was singular, but he con- 
tinued to stay.” 4 

Glimpses are supplied of the Bishop in London in the spring 
of 1782. Horace Walpole writes to Mason in April: ‘“ The 
Bishop—Count of Bristol, whom I met t’other night at Mrs. 
Delany’s, desired to send me a play which he confessed he 
thought equal to the noblest flights of Shakespeare, such an 
honour was not to be refused. Arrived the thickest of 
quartos,} with great difficulty I got through it in two days.” 
The play entitled “‘ Lord Russell” was the effort of a poor Irish 
Clergyman, Stratford, who, it seems, had more literary enter- 
prise than talent. Walpole pours contempt on the play, and 
while it is evident the Bishop’s patronage of the unfortunate 


_ * These were: Sir Gerard Vanneck who had just built a great house at Heveningham ; 
Sir John Rouse, afterwards Lord Stradbroke, who had to rebuild Henham, which had 
been burnt ; and Mr. Kent (created a Baronet in this year) who was building at Fornham 

} In manuscript. 
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author had been more kindly than judicious, it may well be 
doubted if he had read more than a line or two of the voluminous 
“Lord Russell.’’* 

An interesting letter from Sir John Cullum takes us into 
the company of the Earl Bishop and his guests in London 
towards the end of April. Sir John writes: 


‘West Ham, 
wi tay Way 78g 


“TI dined the other day at Ld. Bristol’s in company with 
General Murray the late unsuccessful Defender of Minorcat 
but whose defeat has by no means impaired his good spirits, 
—-Mr. Brydone}f the traveller, a very cheerful entertaining man 
with nothing of the puppy about him—Mr. Foster, brother to 
one of my Lord’s sons-in-law—& Symonds. The next morning 
Mr. Brydone & myself took an early ride with my Lord & went 
first to the Society of Arts house in the Adelphi where we were 
entertained with a suite of paintings by Mr. Barry a travelled 
Irishman, who read us a long dissertation to explain all their 
parts & designs. They exhibit mankind in different states 
of cultivated life beginning with their first improvements 
under Orpheus, & concluding with a representation of all the 
illustrious persons who have encouraged or cultivated the arts 
& sciences, placed in various groups in Elysium. The whole 
appears a most noble design & well-executed—two of the 
pictures are 42 feet long.§ 

“We afterwards went to survey the prodigious works 
carrying on at Somerset House; we were astonished at their 
extent & grandeur. The front next the river will be 700 feet. 
The whole built on arches so that the souterrains will be im- 
mense. We then entered the exhibition room where I think 
Mr. Gainsborough treads hard on the heels of the President 
(Sir Joshua). The ladies are now supposed to dress so elegantly 


* “ Walpole’s Letters,’’ Vol. XII., page 220 (Toynbee). 


+ General the Hon. James Murray (‘‘ Old Minorca,”’ as he was called) was the fifth son 
of Alexander, fourth Lord Elibank. On his return home after the capitulation of Minorca 
which he had gallantly defended, and of which he had been Governor since 1777, he was 
tried by a General Court Martial in December, 1782, and was honourably acquitted in 
January, 1783. 

t Patrick Brydone, author of ‘‘ Tour through Sicily and Malta.’’ His elder daughter 
married the second Earl of Minto. 


§ James Barry was appointed Professor of Painting to the Royal Academy in 1782. 
He had begun his vast scheme of decorating the Society of Arts in July, 1777, and it was 
opened in April, 1783. When Barry showed his work to Lord Bristol and his guests a year 
earlier, it presumably was not completed. ‘‘ Its magnitude alone entitles it to notice ” 
(D.N.B.); but Doctor Johnson said of it: ‘‘ Whatever the hand may have done, the 
mind has doneits part. There is a grasp of mind you find nowhere else.” 
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that several of them are represented in the habit of the day. 
One would have thought that almost every attitude of a single 
Figure had long been exhausted in this land of portrait painting, 
but one is now exhibited which I recollect not before—it is 
that of Scaling. 

‘There is a noble portrait large as life thus exhibited and 
which produces the most powerful effect. A self-taught artist 
from Cornwall of the name of Opie has exhibited some pictures 
that have great merit. He has not yet tied up his flowing 
locks nor adopted one mode of London life or manners. He 
has drawn Lord Bristol reading,* a disadvantageous employ- 
ment to his Artist as the expression of the eyes is lost... . 

‘“T forbear to talk of politics, which will make a man not 
only stare but start, at this present crisis, yet my lord B. men- 
tioned one particular at his table which I cannot help sending 
you, it is that Ireland has been treating with France for this 
last year & a half, by means of Sir Edward Newenhamf & Dr. 
Franklin. One would think the whole world were conspiring 
to pull us down.” 


While the Bishop is thus disclosed entertaining his country 
neighbours and friends in London apparently without his wile, 
we find Lady Bristol soon afterwards in St. James’s Square, 
evidently enjoying in the absence of her lord the role of a 
London hostess—which she was soon to relinquish for many 
a year. 

“T expect all ye Arembergst to dinner’ (the Duc and 
Duchesse d’Aremberg, and the Dowager Duchesse), she writes 
to Lady Erne from St. James's. Square, May 107 am7aee 
Next day she resumes: ‘‘ Some of my company staid. with me 
so late that I cd not finish my letter. The dinner went off very 
well, & I ask’d a few people for the eve, that they might stay 
or go as they lik’d. 

“Lady Morton§ came & took ye young Dutchess to the 
Opera & the poor Duke whose great resources must be music & 
he seems to like ours. Ye Dow (Duchess) staid & play’d at 
cards— 


* Where is it ? 
+ An especial patron of the Irish Dissenters. 


t The palace of the Duc d’Aremberg with its superb picture gallery is well known to 
visitors at Brussels. W. Hervey gives an account in his Diary (May 15, 1766) of a visit 
he paid to the Duc and Duchesse d’Aremberg (the Dowager above mentioned and her 
late husband) at their country place, Everle: ‘‘ from the house a very fine view of the town 
of Louvain . . . the Duke & Duchess (who was Comtesse de la Marke) very well bred 
& extremely obliging, he seems to be about 40, & the Duchess about 30, very handsome.” 


§ Lady Morton, widow of Sholto Charles, seventeenth Earl of Morton. 
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‘““Mrs. Montague (the celebrated ‘ Blue Stocking’) was of 
the party who said many handsome things of you & made me 
almost love her, tho’ I was predetermin’d against it, however I 
must confess that I think her agreeable. I like yr Friend 
Lady Stormont too (wife of the English Ambassador to France) 
who says she was in the secret of the small-pox.* 

“The Dsse d’Aremberg is un peu (passée), but the same 
fire & majesty & alertness, tho’ more condescension—the young 
one tale quale,—& wth ye same attention to her Husband (the 
Duke d’Aremberg was blind) who is ye most amazingly adroit 
under his circumstances that it is possible to imagine—mazis 
vous verrez tout cela—.”’ 

Meanwhile, Lady Erne and Lady Elizabeth were together 
at Bath, both estranged from their husbands, both in poor 
health, and both inadequately supplied with money, Lady 
Elizabeth’s plight in that respect being the more serious ; and 
she was, moreover, forced by her husband’s stipulation to part 
from her two children. 


“You have been in a sad scene of sickness & distress, my 
dear Mary,” writes Lady Bristol on June 18, “ & le Gros (Lord 
Mulgrave) going away at the time was unlucky. Your poor 
Sister writes gratefully of your behaviour to her on this sad 
occasion, & I hope it may be means of uniting you more closely. 
I am glad the separation is over, for it was a cruel thing to look 
forward to; & this brutality and inconsistence has aggravated 
every necessary suffering—her being now confin’d at Bath for 
want of money is distressing, but that I will write to her about 
. . . distresses of mind have come too thick upon you & have 
borne down your weak frame-—but sure peace & a further 
éloignment wd restore it, & I think yr Father cd keep him 
(Lord Erne) off if it’s necessary.” 


The Bishop was blamed, at least in one quarter, for not 
providing his daughter Elizabeth with a permanent home 
and a better income. Mrs. Dillon, the Bishop’s niece, t warmly 
espousing the cause of her cousin Elizabeth, writes to her 
husband about the Bishop in no measured terms: 


“ Never was a story more proper for a novel than poor Lady 
Elizabeth Foster's. She is parted from her husband, but would 


* Little Caroline Crichton had been inoculated for small-pox. The secret had been 
kept from Lady Bristol till the child’s recovery. 

+ Henrietta Maria Phipps, daughter of Constantine, first Lord Mulgrave, by his wife, 
Lady Lepel Hervey, married in 1776 Charles Dillon, afterwards Viscount Dillon. ‘‘ Burke’s 
Peerage ’’ says she died December 1, 1782 (the year this letter was written). 
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you conceive that any father with the income he has should 
talk of her living alone on such a scanty pittance as £300 a 
year! And this is the man who is ever talking of his love of 


hospitality & his desire to have his children about him! Might — 


one not imagine that he would be oppos’d to a pretty young 
woman of her age living alone ?_ It is incredible the cruelties 
that monster Foster made her undergo with him; her father 


knows it, owned him a villain, & yet, for fear she should fall. 


on his hands again, tried at first to persuade her to return to 
him.’ 


A silver lining to the cloud, however, unexpectedly relieved 
this gloomy situation of family affairs, and brightened Lady 
Elizabeth’s prospects, the Duchess of Devonshire being the 
benign fairy who effected the transformation. This is indicated 
in a letter from Lady Bristol addressed from St. James’s Square, 
June, 1782, to her daughter Elizabeth at Bath. The mention 
in it of the Bishop is the last which his wife makes of his being 
in her company. He had now returned to London from Bath ; 
and the glimpse afforded by this letter of their mutual relations 
gives no preparation for the rupture shortly to take place between 
them. 

After suggesting a plan for Elizabeth to lodge and board 
on economical terms with her aunt, Lady Mary Fitzgerald,* 
now a devout follower of Methodism, Lady Bristol suddenly 
discards the plan on receiving “‘ this moment the letters you 
sent by the Duke of Devonshire ; and I have caught your father 
before he could get into bed to hold a conversation upon them, 
the result of which is that I expect you both to leave Bath 
on Saturday and to be here on Sunday. The Duchess of Devon- 
shire’s behaviour on this occasion is heavenly, & your distress 
will have been, I hope, at this very hour that I am writing, 
relieved by your father’s £100. I am so hurried & agitated that 
I know not what I say, but we look upon your journey and your 
summer as most happily allotted. I shall certainly stay in 
town a little while to see you, though part of the family are 
gone to Ickworth ; and I flatter myself that your Sister will be 
better here than alone. . . . Adieu my dear children. Is it 
possible that I am so near having you both with me again, 
& may I look forward to a degree of comfort & happiness for 
you for this summer ? My blessing on this dear woman.” t 

* The editor of “ The Two Duchesses,” from which this letter is quoted, erroneously 
describes ‘“‘ Lady Mary ”’ as Lady Erne, who was of course never “ Lady Mary.” More- 
over, an allusion in the letter to Lady Mary’s friends as ‘‘ Methys”’ refers to her well- 
known association with Methodists. 


} Lady Georgiana Spencer, daughter of the first Earl Spencer, married (1774) William, 
fifth Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 
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The “behaviour’’ of the Duchess of Devonshire, so en- 
thusiastically extolled by Lady Bristol, is elucidated by reference 
to the circumstances which occasioned it. Horace Walpole 
states that Lady Elizabeth Foster for the sum of £300 a year 
took charge of “a natural child,’ who, he explains in a note 
appended in his own handwriting, was the ‘natural child of 
the Duke of Devonshire and Miss Spencer.’’* The Duchess 
took a benign interest in the child—a girl—now about five or 
six years old, alluded to by Lady Bristol (somewhat later) 
as “Miss W.”’ “The dear woman’s”’ complaisance towards 
her husband's infidelities was a marked feature in the singular 
ménage of Devonshire House ; and it is obvious that in the eyes 
of Lady Bristol this behaviour was not the less “ heavenly ”’ 
that the Duchess was arranging, or at least, approving, the happy 
design of sending ‘‘ Bess”? abroad with the child, and thus 
supplying a timely, if modest, provision for her in her distressful 
situation. The Duchess, by the way, described Bess at this 
time as “a poor little soul,’ and “the quietest thing in the 
world.’’ 

We here get no further than the prelude to what proved 
one of the most curious episodes in eighteenth-century scandals, 
for the Duchess’s feeling for her friend, which originated in acts 
of kindness towards a forlorn young woman separated from 
her husband, was to grow in time to such a height of intimacy 
that the two ladies, becoming inseparable, were to share, and 
were content to share, the affections of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

Horace Walpole, glad of any missile to hurl at ‘‘ my lord 
of Bristol-Derry,’ “that mitred-Proteus the Count Bishop,” 
holds my lord up to special reprobation for allowing his daughter 
to become a “ governess ’’—Walpole’s word. 

The Bishop, however, as we have seen from his wife’s letters, 
was not responsible for the arrangement ; he appears indeed 
in the light of any other good husband and father caught before 
going to bed to consent to plans approved by wife and daughter. 
Lady Elizabeth, we may suppose, was well satisfied in the 


* The liaison of the Duke of Devonshire with Miss Charlotte Spencer is lampooned 
in the Town and Country Magazine for 1777. She was the daughter of a country curate, 
and kept a milliner’s shop where she attracted the Duke’s attention. 

While in charge of the child (“‘ Miss W.”’), Lady Elizabeth stayed with Lady Rivers, 
who had a villa at Nice. This lady, wife of the first Lord Rivers, often mentioned ad- 
miringly by Walpole, was a noted figure in English and Continental society. She was 
now elderly and slightly deaf but extremely lively. An old friend of the Herveys’, she was 
especially fond of Lady Erne and wrote many amusing letters to her (now among Mrs. 
Talbot’s Papers). 

fam inclined to think that Lady Elizabeth Foster’s liaison with the Duke of Devonshire 
(which had the Duchess’s entire approval) had not yet begun. Certainly the two children, 
Caroline St. Jules and Augustus Clifford, were born some years later. 
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matter. A pleasant characteristic of her nature was a love | 
of children—The ladies of the Devonshire House circle, whatever — 
their faults, shared this amiable trait. Moreover, the prospect — 
which now opened before her of going abroad was congenial 
to her tastes, for she had her father’s love of travel, of Italian 
Art, and Continental society ; she had the best introductions, 
and the Duke and Duchess were to make everything easy for 
her on her travels. 

Her “‘distressful situation’? was in fact, as it happened, 
the beginning for her of a brilliant career; and henceforth - 

“this bewitching animal,’ as Gibbon enthusiastically calls | 
“Lady Eliza,” no longer weighted by the trammels of uncon-— 
genial matrimony, was free to rise to social heights suited | 
to the display of her peculiar arts and accomplishments. 
Poverty, and the dependence on others which it necessitated, 
may have been as irksome to Lady Eliza as to any Becky _ 
Sharp in a lower station of society, and she caught at the oppor- | 
tunity of attaining a firm footing among the inmates of Devon- 
shire House, where she was eventually to become an indi- | 
pensable figure in that “ ménage a trois.”’ 

While Lady Bristol (Clearly gave her full approval to her 
daughter becoming the “ Governess”’ of ‘“ Miss W.” it is doubt- 
ful if the Bishop troubled about the matter one way or the 
other. He was at all times less concerned with domestic affairs | 
than with his large patriotic schemes or his other hobbies. 
One such now claimed his interest. “ This year,’ relates 
Arthur Young (he means 1782, though he places the incident 
in 1781), “‘! had a controversy in the Bury St. Edmunds 
News with Capel Lofft Esq. on the proposal which originated 
with the Earl of Bristol for building a 74 gun ship and pre- 
senting it to the public. I wrote a paper in favour of the 
scheme, which so pleased Lord Bristol that he complimented 
me on my eloquent spirited language ; and he caused a numerous 
edition of it to be printed and given away. Lofft attacked the 
scheme as unconstitutional; I retorted, and a paper war 
ensued which lasted for sometime and was afterwards published. 
The Earl of Shelburne, at that time Minister,* wrote several 
letters to Lord Bristol in which he appeared highly gratified 
by this plan.” 

In August, 1782, a meeting was called by the High Sheriff 
of Suffolk, at which it was resolved that the County “ sensible 
of the inferiority of Great Britain compared with that of othe 
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* Lord North had resigned in March, 1782. Lord Rockingham’s administration fol. 
lowed. On his death, early in July of that year, Shelburne was appointed First Lor 
of the Treasury. Fox resigned office. 
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European Powers with whom we are at war, do undertake by 
voluntary subscription to build a Man of War.” 

The scheme, which ostensibly originated with Sir Charles 
Davers, M.P. for Bury St. Edmunds, became widely popular 
throughout Suffolk. The subscription list printed in a quarto 
volume makes quite a county directory, and all classes under 
their several parishes are represented. The Episcopal Earl 
promised £1,000, and the clergy of the Diocese of Derry actually 
f600. The upper-servants at Ickworth appear on the list 
as contributors for over £12. Lady Bristol’s waiting woman 
a guinea, five upper-women servants 10/6 each, and the Ser- 
vants’ Hall the extremely liberal sum of £4-17-6. The scheme 
met with strong opposition from Fox, doubtless because Lord 
Shelburne approved it. ‘‘ Lord Sh,” writes the Rev. George 
Ashby to Arthur Young, “ cannot move his own county of Wilts 
nor Ld Br: that of Lincs” (the Earl Bishop had inherited 
considerable property in Lincolshire)-——-‘*‘ owing in reality, what- 
ever they may tell his Lordship, to Sir Cecil Wray’s (Mr. Fox’s 
Colleague’s) influence. All this you may fairly say is nothing 
to the merits of the question.” 

The scheme came to nothing in consequence of the peace 
negotiations ; not the less meritorious, however, was the patrio- 
tic spirit shown by Suffolk and Derry in ready response to the 
Bishop’s appeal. 

It was at this time, during the brief administration of Shel- 
burne, that, if Horace Walpole is to be credited, Shelburne 
proposed to send the Bishop to Versailles to negotiate the peace. 
The Bishop refused the mission on the ground that he had been 
insulted during his last visit to Paris and would not return 
Ehere.* 


* Provisional treaty of peace between Great Britain and United States of America 
signed at Paris, November 13, 1782. Preliminary articles of peace with France and Spain 
signed January 20, 1783. Shelburne resigned February, 1783, and the coalition between 
North and Fox ensued, 
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CHAPTER XXIXx 
1782-1783 


THE BISHOP LEAVES ICKWORTH AND HIS WIFE FINALLY— 
HIS LIFE AT DOWNHILL 


A Rae Ipswich Journal for November 26, 1782, announces : 
“ Last week the Earl of Bristol set out for his Bishoprick 
in Ireland.” 

When the Earl Bishop left Ickworth at this time, he parted 
from his wife, and never lived with her or met her again. While 
he lived in Ireland, she, with Louisa, continued to live at 
Ickworth ; and though he appears to have paid a brief visit — 
to Ickworth some years later his wife was not there. , 

It was just thirty years since they were married in Rush-— 
brook Church, ‘‘ and the wonder is,” says their great-grandson, © 
“not that they departed now, but that they had gone on 
together so long. For the Bishop’s virtues, such as they were, 
were of a public and not of a private kind. They consisted of 
enlightened views on public questions, rather than of those 
virtues which conduce to the happiness of a home. . . . So” 
there is no need to find any one single quarrel, any one single 
act or word to account for them henceforth walking apart, and» 
parting from one another seventeen years before death parted 
them. But tradition enables one to see what was the talk of 
the household at Ickworth, and the village of Horringer at the 
time.’’* j 

‘Some years ago,” continues the same authority, “ there’ 
was living at Horringer a worthy couple, Mr. and Mrs. James 4 
Byford. They had been married in Ickworth Church in 1826. 
_”. . Mrs. B. had been a servant girl at Ickworth, as her mother 
had been before her; and I recollect hearing her say forty” 
years ago or so that her mother used to say that while she was” 
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* The Rev. Sydenham H. A. Hervey, “ Suffolk Green Books: Horringer,’’ page 325 \ 
1900). a 
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living in service there, the Bishop and his wife went out for a 
drive together, and in the course of the drive something was 
said, something passed between them, and they came home and 
never spoke to each other again. And the coachman alone 
knew what was said, and her mother was always trying to get 
him to tell, but he never would.” 


Whatever the coachman may have known, all that we gather 
with reference to the rupture is derived from such complaints 
on Lady Bristol’s side as transpire in her letters to her daughter 
Elizabeth, written during the early months of 1783. The 
latter having apparently written from abroad, commiserating 
her mother’s situation, Lady Bristol writes from : 


‘“Ickworth Park, 
“Feb. 7, 1783. 

“JT am sorry that my situation has sat so heavy on your 
mind for I can give you no comfort on that subject except by 
assuring you that my mind is quite above and out of the reach 
of the oppression I receive, and the insults which accompany 
it, and that I have pride enough to bear being told that my 
advice is presumption, & that I am a being so made up of vanity 
and ostentation, as not to be capable of co-operating in so 
laudable a plan, (that of letting the house in London) without 
feeling the least humbled by it; & even my resentment 1s 
softened down into compassion for the frailties of human nature, 
and for the wreck which warring passions bring upon it, my own 
happiness having been an empty sound; and I now am only 
intent on drawing all the good possible out of this evil in favor 
of Louisa .. . & to acquire in solid advantages to her mind 
and character what she loses in accomplishments, which are 
more easily taken up at any time, and of infinitely less conse- 
quence. In the meantime we pass our time cheerfully, each 
considering the other. She is become a dear, amiable com- 
panion. We read and work together in the evenings and they 
do not appear long, and now the General is come (William 
Hervey) I make him take his turn ; we choose pleasant books 
and are all in good humour with one another. She is at present 
very busy in clothing a girl that she is to put to school, and is to 
be the beginning of one kept by your singing master, who is 
come to settle in Horringer. 

“The house in town is let for three years to Lord Paget 
for {600 a year. I have sent servants up today to prepare for 
his coming in. God knows what is your father’s plan. Your 
brother I fear will be much mortified ; but perhaps it may help 
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to settle Ais affairs, and all may yet turn out well for those e 
am most anxious about. I suppose he will come home now to 
settle. I must write a line or two to your dear Duchess. Adieu 
my dear Bess.” 3 


‘“ My lord of Bristol-Derry’s ” letting his house in St. James's 
Square without regard to his wife’s wishes gave Horace Walpole 
good opportunity for adding this to his list of the Bishop's 
offences. Although Lord Hervey’s debts seem to have furnished 
the Bishop with some excuse, it was evidently a source of real 
mortification to poor Lady Bristol to be prevented from further 
entertaining in St. James’s Square, her short experience in the 
réle of a London hostess the year before having evidently 
gratified her ; moreover, her hopes of introducing Lady Louisa 
to the world were thus frustrated. Instead, mother and 
daughter were condemned to a life of obscurity in the country 
with a not too plentiful allowance. Lady Bristol, however, 
by her own showing, was a woman of a lofty spirit, though not 
above wishing to be thought so, and her sense of outraged 
dignity supported her under circumstances which must have 
been painful to her feelings. She again alludes to her woes 
in a letter on February 26. She and Elizabeth had a bond in 
their respective matrimonial grievances: “‘I have had many 
reproaches for the vanity & levity of my character that made 
me unwilling to adopt so fine a scheme, but not one word of 
excuse or concern at the supposed necessity for it. I own I 
have never condescended to answer these accusations—l 
leave my whole life to do so.” But Lady Bristol’s compassion 
for the “‘ wreck of warring passions’ had been misplaced. He 
lord was enjoying himself exceedingly in his diocese, revelling 
in the invigorating air of Downhill and busy with innumerable 
schemes, public and private. “‘I have accounts from time to 
time,” she continues, “ of his great spirits & happiness in every- 
thing that is going on in Ireland, & he seems quite unconcerned 
at having placed me here (Ickworth) without a plan, view, 
object or improvement of any sort to occupy a mind so much 
harassed ; but I thank God I have objects that are out of his 
reach, and from which my mind receives such daily comfort 
that I hope you will not be uneasy for me. I have converte 
this disappointment, I trust, entirely to the advantage of Louisa 
I have called forth all the best feelings of her excellent heart, 
& to turn her from a selfish and pining discontent, | endeavoured 
to make myself her object whilst she is mine. It has answere 
my wish; her care is to lighten my solitude, ef vous pense 
bien ma chére, qu'elle n’y perd rien. 1 have convinced her that 
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she is at an age not only to bear but to profit by it, & that it is 
only severe in the decline of life when prospects are no more. 
She has adopted the idea, redoubled her attention to me, en- 
deavoured to improve herself, is in good spirits, reads, writes, 
plays, works, rides, & joins very intelligently in all I read to her. 
I had the precaution before I left town to make her dancing- 
master promise to come down for a month in the summer if I 
did not return; & I hope poor Salvatore will come likewise ; 
but of all this I say not a word to Ireland, it might be thought 
too expensive, and as I am determined to lay out nothing on 
myself, [think [havearight toit. .. .” 


“March 13, 1783. 


_ |. Your father in his last letter to me says he intends to 
add £50 a year to your income, and perhaps {100 if you conduct 
yourself prudently. I beg you will be very cautious in speaking 
of him to others; how you throw any blame on him on my 
account. I leave him to Heaven, and to those thorns that in 
his bosom lodge to prick and sting him. .. .” 


Heaven did not intervene, nor did thorns prick the Bishop’s 
bosom. The following letter to Lady Erne shows him in the 
enjoyment of congenial society, in hilarious spirits, despite a 
weakness of sight necessitating his wearing an eyeglass. It 
would seem that the Duchess of Devonshire and her sister, 
Lady Duncannon, renowned the one for beauty and the other 
for wit, and both addicted to jeux d’esprit, were about to send 
the Bishop something connected with a “‘glass eye’’ or eye- 
glass, Lady Erne being the intermediary. The Bishop was now 
the guest of a lady who rivalled or even surpassed these charmers 
in loveliness, namely, his young Irish kinswoman Mrs. Mussen- 
den, née Bruce, of Larchfield, of whose combined beauty and 
virtue Lord Charlemont makes mention, and whose association 
with the Bishop was to cause widespread, though unmerited, 
scandal. Hewrites : 


‘“‘ Larchfield, near Hillsborough, 
‘March 8th, 1783. 


‘ By this time I hope to have repaid the affront I unwittingly 
gave, & stirement j’ai fait amende honorable in submitting to 
see with yr ladyship’s eyes at the honorable charges of £37 
instead of four or five—in truth a Glass eye fram’d & adorned 
by the first beauty and the first wit of the age was irresistible, 
especially at a time my own begin to fail me: but if it does not 
arrive speedily, I doubt if my poor Natural ones, always weak at 
best, never very acute & now batter’d by Age & Use, will be 
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strong enough to admire the beauty & avail themselves of the 
assistance of their coadjutor. Deard (Optician ?) promises 
well & offer’d very handsomely ; two Guineas would pay my 
Retreat, but I chose to pay 37 & boldly advance to seize the - 
Spoil under the banner of such a Dutchess & Viscountess*— 
who with all their united charms do not excel the Chére Cousine 
(Mrs. Mussenden) at whose elbow I am now writing—so that 
you see she does not keep me Quite at Arm’s length—but Cold. 
& dreary fifty two (his age) supply the rest & I might as well” 
say with Fontenelle: ‘Ah! si je n’avois que Quatre vingt 
(vingt quatre) ans.’—Health, Spirits & Animation may survive | 
the Hey-day of the blood—‘ mais il ne sert de rien d’étre sain‘ 
—yet from morning to night & much beyond the even I have 
not known for months together, & especially within these last 
six weeks, what a gloomy cloudy moment meant. ‘ Eternal 
springs & cloudless skies’ have been the unremitting appanage 
of this chére cousine’s innocent spirits, gay society & indefatigable 
attentions to me, indeed nothing can pass more deliciously than 
our time ever since we have liv’d so much together, tho’ we are 
never separated till eleven at night, yet the Slumbers pure, 
& spirits light send me bounding out of my bed about seven _ 
in the morn, after having pass’d a full hour in the voluptuous 
meditation of some extensive prospects big with comfort either 
to my friends, or dependants whom I have also the happiness | 
to find my friends. From the hour of this Sortie till the general 
action of breakfast begins I am blunting my pen with some such 
dear correspondent as yourself, or perhaps in directing the execu- 
tion of those schemes which the former hour had projected 
—At breakfast the Chére Cousine presides, & the very effulgence 
of her dear innocent countenance is sufficient to animate & 
enliven all around her. J’y trouve ma place, comme vous: 
divinerez bien, & to familiarize her the more with me she has 
been christen’d Lady Erne the Second—From breakfast we 
retire to the Harpsichord, where I have the singular privilege 
of being admitted comme un bon Papa, & the pleasure of wit- 
nessing to the rapid improvements her genius & industry 
enable her to make daily, & you'll believe without much assevera- 
tion from me that I can pass two hours in this cordial heartfelt 
society with more gratification than ever at the Ancient Musick 
& at this instant she is lisping with her fingers a concerto of 
Guglielmi’s, whilst your father is writing near her with as much’ 
enthusiasm, & as much rapture as his daughter feels whilst 































* Henrietta, Viscountess Duncannon (xée Spencer), afterwards Countess of Bessborough 
Many of her letters to Granville Leveson Gower, first Earl Granville, are published with 
his correspondence, by Castalia, Countess Granville (1916). 
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Lal-Lal is lisping with her tongue.” (Lal-Lal, Lady Erne’s little 
girl Caroline.) 

“At last, dearest Mary, yr two letters of the 7th & 14th 
are arrived, they have travell’d a great round. Direct to me for 
the next month ‘at Larchfield, near Hillsborough,’ I am au 
désespoir about your health—what can I do to relieve it? 
Surely you want a carriage ; Draw on me for the amount of it, 
{100 a year will easily keep it. The Derry finances will supply 
you, altho’ the English ones could not. You will want, too, for 
the little Elegancies of life which render it cheerful, even if you 
go abroad. Pray tell Lady Hervey I have wrote to Pennystone 
(the Agent) to pay the whole of the Essex Rents henceforth into 
Gosling’s hands, subject to Ld. Hervey’s or her order—they will 
amount clear at present to between {1800 and {1900 a year,* 
& very soon I hopetomuch more. ’Tisall that my Embarrassed 
finances will at last enable me to do, beg her to write her hus- 
band, & that if I had not let my house in Town, I could not yet 
have done so much. Adieu my dear child—don’t stint yr 
self, but if the £100 is not enough I can bleed more freely.” 


On the conclusion of his visit to Larchfield in April, the Bishop 
made Derry his headquarters, and was much there during the 
following months, while works and undertakings of various 
kinds were being pushed forward at Downhill during his tem- 
porary absence. Meantime the keen and ardent interest which 
the Bishop felt in all his enterprises, which included sowing and 
planting the barren lands of Downhill, is shown by a letter ad- 
dressed to the Supreme Authority in agriculture, his Suffolk 
neighbour, Arthur Young : 

‘““ Londonderry, 
April 13, 1783. 


“ A thousand thanks to you my dear friend for your recollec- 
tion of me, at so many miles distance, & for your summary 
gazette of the present state of our neighbourhood, but no 
thanks at all for inviting me back to the foggy fenny atmo- 
sphere of Ickworth in preference to the exhilarating and in- 
vigorating air, or rather ether at Downhill. Whenever you are 
vapid, if ever those péfillants spirits of yours are so, come and 
imbibe some fixed, or rather unfixed, air at the Downhill, 
where a tree is no longer a rarity, since above 200,000 have this 
winter been planted in the glens round my house. Come and 


* This was surely a sufficient handsome allowance, and may be set against Charlemont’s 
accusation of the Bishop’s niggardliness to Lord Hervey. 

- The Essex property, in and near Chesterford, came into the Hervey family through the 

first Lady Bristol (Elizabeth Felton), it having been a part of the Howard de Walden estates. 
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enjoy the rapidity & the success wth. which I have converted - 
sixty acres of moor by the medium of 200 spades into a green 
carpet sprinkled with white clover ; am I not an adept in national © 
dialect ? Come and enjoy some mountains converted into 
arable, & grouse metamorphosed without a miracle into men. 
Come & teach a willing disciple and affectionate friend how 
to finish a work which he is barely able to begin. In all my 
leases to the tenants of the See, I have providently, and with a 
long forecaste made a reservation to myself of all the bog and 
mountain lands deemed unprofitable. Well, these I am enabled 
by statute to grant in trusts for myself during 61 years. | 

‘““Now is the moment to execute this great purpose. The 
reserved acres amount to several thousand and upon one moun- 
tain alone I have received proposals for building 200 cabins. 
The limestone is at the bottom of the hill, the turf at the top ; 
what gold may this chemistry produce ? and who do you think 
would consent to vegetate at Ickworth while he can direct 
such a laboratory at the Downhill ?”’ 


He thus alludes to his former neighbours at Ickworth, guests 
of the Thursday dinners of the year before which were never 
again to be resumed: “Can Ashby crawl—Quantum mutatus 
ab illo? I shall next expect to hear of Arthur’s creeping. 
Mure I always knew to be a prince in his ideas; I am glad to 
hear he is able to be so in his works. Cullum can dignify any 
subject, and interest his reader in the most insignificant, so I 
conclude we all read even his Hawstead Antiquities with pleasure - 
and instruction. But what is Symonds about ?—not six yards 
round I hope lke Falstaff—Ipse quid audes? que circum- 
volitas agilis thyma?* Pray ramble once more to Ireland, 
either by the proxy of a letter or in person. You will ever be 
welcome to your affectionate friend Bristol.” 


Letters from Shanahan, among the Downhill papers, ad-— 
dressed to the Bishop of Derry, report about the works at 
Downhill at this time, and give some items of news. 3 

On April 15, 1783, Shanahan writes: ‘“‘ Last Monday 
I left Doctor Barnardt and Mr. Loutch fixing the picture in ~ 
the gallery ceiling.” The beautiful Temple which the Bishop 
erected in the grounds at Downhill and dedicated to Mrs. 
Mussenden, his “‘ chére cousine,’’ was now in process of build- 


: 
‘ 


‘ 

. 
y 
: 





* Horace. Epistles I. 3. 


{ The Rev. Henry Barnard, D.D., a son of William Barnard, Bishop of Derry, and i 
ae Letitia who married the Rev. Henry Hervey Bruce, eventually first Baronet of - 
Ownnlll. I 
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ing and is mentioned by Shanahan on April 28, 1783, and there 
is an estimate of the cost of the “‘ Mussenden Temple’’ for 
£1,507 18s. A feature of this structure was a library, and 
underneath it was a room in which the Bishop later allowed 
the Roman Catholics to celebrate Mass—a great boon to them 
when they had no authorized places of worship. It may be 
noted that by the above date it is evident that the Temple was 
erected—or at least begun—in the lady’s lifetime, and was 
not raised as a memorial to her after her premature death two 
years later. 

The Bishop was still at Derry in the summer and autumn 
of 1783, when Shanahan’s letters to him allude to working on 
the windows of the “ great gallery’? at Downhill, and to the 
construction of bridges and roads; the bridge at Barmouth is 
mentioned and ‘‘the Mountain road’’—a great achievement 
and a lasting monument of the Bishop’s enterprise to this day. 
Meanwhile the planting of trees proceeded apace. 

As we shall see, our secular prelate, while cultivating and 
planting waste lands, was at the same time sowing and fostering 
the seeds of his political reforms. Not all his local enterprises 
thrived, and his political reforms were premature. But his 
prodigious efforts and activities in all directions were none the 
less extraordinary, and may surely claim our admiration. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


1783 


E now approach that part of the Earl Bishop's career 
by which he is best known in history, for which he 
received alike the strongest censure and the most enthusiastic — 
applause, and during which he certainly became the most 
popular figure in Ireland. | 
Already during his residence in England the Bishop had — 
been in communication with the Irish Volunteers. He had — 
warmly approved of their political as well as their military — 
activities ; and in May, 1782, at the moment when their power © 
was so effectively exercised in favour of Grattan and the in-~ 
dependence of the Irish Parliament, he had written to the 
Volunteer Corps of the city of Londonderry expressing his — 
attachment to the Volunteers of Ireland in general, and their 
corps in particular, and stating his intention of “ Aiding them 
in the purchase of Camp-equipage or other necessaries.”” To 
this offer they had sent a warm acknowledgment. by their 
Chairman. (‘ Life of Grattan,” by his son, Vol. II., page 262.) 
‘The principles which mark your Lordship’s character,” they 
wrote, ‘‘in whatever point of view the public examine it are 
universally acknowledged. We who have the honour of being 
particularly connected with your Lordship as citizens and- 
soldiers ; we who have experienced your attentions, friendship - 
and munificence, would ill deserve this additional proof of 
your Lordship’s attachment to our Corps, did we not publicly 
express how much we prize the sanction of a nobleman — 
more estimable for his virtues than dignified by birth and 
hitless. 
On the Bishop’s return to Ireland his personal association 
with the Volunteers became closer, and not long afterwards he. 
joined the Londonderry Corps, actually becoming its Colonel ; 
298 
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while his influence extending over the whole body led to one 
of the most singular episodes in Irish annals. 

_ The Bishop, after some two years’ residence in England, 
had arrived in Ireland in the height of Flood’s agitation against 
Grattan which culminated in Flood’s triumph. Flood’s Renun- 
ciatory Act, superseding Grattan’s Simple Repeal, was passed 
in February, 1783, amidst scenes of the wildest excitement. 
Ireland was henceforth to be bound only by laws enacted by 
the King and her own Parliament. Her independence of 
England seemed on the surface to be complete, and all reason- 
able demands with regard to it to have been conceded. But it 
was soon evident that no true progress had been made or was 
likely to be made in the direction of reform. Lord Shelburne’s 
Administration proved unable to stand the machinations of 
Fox, whose attitude to Ireland was influenced solely by his 
opposition to Shelburne. Shelburne resigned in March, 1783, 
and the Government of North-cum-Fox succeeded. The Vice- 
roy, Lord Temple, sought to be relieved of his office, and wrote 
home accounts of the terrible condition of Ireland. On the 
resignation of Temple, Lord Northington, the nominee of Fox, 
was appointed—a man who is described as ‘‘ more fitted to pre- 
side at the table than at the Cabinet.” Substantial reforms 
were as far off as ever. The Viceroy was still in reality the 
leader of the Irish Parliament, and the members of that 
Parliament itself continued to thrive on the old methods of 
corruption. 

The sturdy body of the Volunteers, however, exercised a 
strong pressure in the direction of reform to the alarm of the 
English Government and of the Irish borough-mongers. The 
Volunteers had already successively influenced the passing 
of the Test Act, the Independence of the Irish Parliament 
and the Renunciation Act ; and they seemed capable of even 
ereater things. Although Peace had been signed in the previous 
autumn there was no prospect of dissolution of the Volunteers. 
They formed a large and disciplined Army which comprised 
all that was best in the Protestant population of Ireland. The 
Bishop saw in them a forceful engine for the forwarding of 
those reforms which he had so much at heart, and while in the 
North the Volunteers were for the most part Presbyterians, 
it was his hope by identifying himself with their grievances 
to draw them into sympathy with, or at least tolerance of, the 
Catholics, and thus to cause a common bond throughout Ireland 
against the oppressive restrictions and the abuses from which 
both sections suffered. It was surely no mean ideal, and it 
showed a breadth of view and a tolerance far in advance of the 
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age in which he lived. It was thus likely to be misunderstood — 
and misrepresented by such as Lord Charlemont, the distin-— 
guished leader of the Volunteers, who, high-minded patriot 
though he was, nevertheless was incapable of a large compre- | 
hension and outlook. His bigoted Protestantism, his narrow 
caution, his dislike of unconventionality, his weak nerves, all 
combined to limit the scope of his reform-policy, and to stop | 
it short of any tendency to put Catholics on a par with - 
Protestants, and caused him to view the Earl Bishop’s wider 
programme with distrust and abhorrence. Nor was Charle-— 
mont’s personal piety proof against a jealousy which he betrays 
in his writings on every mention of his rival, while the black 
description of the Bishop which he left to posterity does not 
appear the less vindictive that, under an assumption of candour, 
he damns him with some faint praise. 

Before tracing the more eccentric features of the course 
which the Bishop proceeded to pursue, it may be said that, 
whatever may be thought of them, or whatever of vanity and 
over-weening love of popularity may have been at the bottom 
of them, it seems not too much to claim for him that he was 
both disinterested and consistent in his political aims. ‘“‘ He 
was certainly sincere,’ says Sir Jonah Barrington—himselt 
an honest patriot. His enemies, indeed, imputed to him 
motives of self-interest. Horace Walpole declared that 
‘“ Bristol-Derry,” by his popish sympathies, was qualifying 
for a Cardinal’s hat; others accused him of hostility to the 
Government from revenge at being refused the Vice-regal 
office. Such incidents were merely the calumnies of political 
opponents. His deep-seated, passionate desire to benefit 
the country of his adoption was in truth above any _ personal 
considerations. With regard, however, to the curious question 
of the Bishop’s name being associated with the post of Viceroy, 
reference will be made in due course to a paragraph in the Free- 
man’s Journal containing mysterious allusion to some idea of 
the Bishop’s eligibility for the Viceroyalty—a “‘ luminous idea,” 
it was called, “‘ to confide it to a person equally acceptable to 
the Dissenters as to the Roman Catholics.’ Setting aside 
mere rumours, and ideas—however luminous—and -turning 
to facts, we here mark the Bishop’s first public appearance in 
the character of political reformer, when he began to figure 
in that special notoriety in which he continued during two 
years. While he was not present at the earlier of the Volunteer 
‘Conventions,’ at which resolutions in favour of reform were 
passed, it was at the Convention held at Dungannon on 
September 8, 1783, that he entered the arena, taking a pro- 
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minent part as a delegate from the Derry Volunteers.* Lord 
Charlemont, the General of the Volunteers, was not present at 
this Convention, but at his express desire the chair was taken 
by his friend the Right Honble. Robert Stewart, whose subtle 
policy was in accordance with Charlemont’s, and who, secretly 
in league with the English Government and its representative 
at Dublin Castle, exercised an undermining influence—not the 
less so that it was unsuspected—against the projects of the more 
advanced reformers. Flood, the prime instigator of utilizing 

the power of the Volunteers towards his reform propaganda, 
was also not present, being prevented by an attack of gout. 
Thus the Bishop was the most conspicuous figure on this im- 
portant occasion, when stringent resolutions were passed demand- 
ing a sweeping reform of the Irish House of Commons. It was 
resolved that a majority of the Irish House of Commons “ being 
returned by the mandates of a few peers and commoners, thai 
House was in no sense a representation of the people ;’’ that 
“the elective Franchise ought of right to extend to all those, 
and those only, who are likely to exercise it for the public good ; ” 
and ‘‘that the present imperfect representation and long 
duration of Parliaments were intolerable grievances.’ At 
the same time “ those few who were representatives of free 
constituencies ’’ were exhorted to refuse to vote any but short 
bills of Supply till their grievances were redressed ; moreover, 
the warmest sympathy was expressed with the English and 
Scottish reformers. But the resolution of greatest import in 
its results was a summons to call the Volunteers of every county 
in Ireland to elect delegates to a great Convention to meet in 
Dublin in November, in order ‘‘ to demand these rights without 
which the forms of a free nation would be a curse.”’ 

The speech of the Bishop, who took a leading part in this 
resolution, was received with special applause, and at the close 
of the meeting—from which the Bishop, being “seized with 
a gouty complaint, was under the necessity of retiring "—it 
was resolved unanimously ‘‘ that the thanks of its members 
should be presented to the Lord Bishop of Derry for his atten- 
dance and assistance in the business of the day, and for his 
warm attachment to the Volunteer cause, and for proving 


* From the following note in the Polstical Magazine for 1783, page 356, it would appear 
that a subscription headed by the Bishop was started towards the erection of a building 
at Dungannon for this meeting. It does not seem, however, to have got beyond the stage 
of a luminous idea. Letters from Dublin mention that a subscription has been opened to 
erect an elegant building at Dungannon for the Volunteer Delegates to assemble in. 
“If Earl Bristol, the Bishop of Derry, be not the original projector of this scheme, it is at 
least perfectly agreeable to his Lordship’s ideas, for he has subscribed five hundred pounds 
towards carrying the plan into execution, and has made one of his sons, who is a very 
young boy, insert his name among the list as a subscriber of fifty pounds.’’ This was 
Frederick William, now aged about fourteen. 
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himself the steady friend of the liberties of Ireland upon all © 
occasions.’’* : 

It is significant of the methods of the Government that | 
while the Bishop and his ardent reformers were congratulating © 
themselves on the successful issue of their Dungannon campaign, 
a secret agent of the Government, after confabulating with 
Mr. Robert Stewart and Lord Charlemont, wrote (September 30, 
1783) to Mr. Secretary Thomas Pelham at Dublin Castle that 
“the Government need not be alarmed at what has happened 
at Dungannon which I am persuaded will come to nothing by 
proper management hereafter.” This letter is written from 
Coleraine, the Bishop’s headquarters. The writer “R.J.” is 
unidentified. With what success the Government's secret 
method of “proper management” was “‘hereafter’’ employed 
will be noted later. (Copy of letter: ‘Pelham Papers,” add. 
“MSS. 33,100, f. 344.) 


Sir Jonah Barrington—a picturesque if inaccurate historian 
—who was a youth in the days of the Bishop’s notoriety, 
alludes to the Dungannon Convention as “one of the most 
extraordinary incidents that have marked the page of modern ~ 
history,” and adds that it ‘ brought into notice a most singular | 
personage, Frederick Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Derry, who 
altogether adopted the view, and avowed himself a partisan, 
of the rights of Ireland. Like many others of his profession, 
not content with ecclesiastical, he became ambitious of political 
power, and sought, by patriotic profession and decisive conduct, 
to place himself at the head of the Irish nation, appearing 
inferior to none in a zealous assertion of their rights against his 
own countrymen. It was a circumstance too novel and too 
important to escape their marked observation, and a conduct 
too generous and magnanimous not to excite the love and the 
admiration of a grateful people.” 

While such was the opening of the Earl Bishop Colonel’s 
career as a popular hero, he attained the full honours of that 
rdle on the assemblage at Dublin of the Grand General Conven- 
tion of the Volunteers of all Ireland, which began on November 
10, 1783. The story of the extraordinary part which he played 
on this occasion and of his stately entry into Dublin is familiar 
to readers of history. A review here, however, of the respective 
accounts of Barrington and Lord Charlemont may not be 
out of place, theirs being the foundation of others, and written 
by men who themselves witnessed the scenes which they de- 


* “ History of Proceedings and Debates of the Volunteer Delegates of Ireland on the 
Subject of Parliamentary Reform ” (1784). 
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scribe from opposite standpoints; while to their accounts 
may be added some touches by a nonconformist writer of a later 
age, the Rev. Classon Porter, who collected local traditions 
respecting the Earl Bishop. Barrington tells us that he was 
himself ‘‘ too young and too unimportant to have the honour 
of any acquaintance with that distinguished prelate, but his 
popularity, character, and impressive appearance excited a 
satisfaction in beholding him, and impressed him strongly in 
my recollection,” and it is clear that Barrington’s feeling was 
shared by the great body of Irishmen who witnessed his arrival 
in the city, the scene presenting all the state and grandeur of 
a royal progress. Barrington considered that by this Lord 
Bristol wished to show the Irish péople that he was “ no luke- 
warm professor of adherence to their interest,’ and that “‘ he 
preferred the claims of the Irish Volunteers to both his English 
rank as Earl of Bristol and his Irish rank as a Spiritual noble.” 
Viewed in this light, the episcopal statesman did not appear 
to his admirers the mere mountebank he has been represented 
by later historians ; and the splendour of his progress was taken 
to be the fitting advertisement of a great cause. 

All the way from Downhill to Dublin, he proceeded on 
horseback with a large retinue, and accompanied by four other 
delegates from Londonderry, his notorious nephew George 
Robert Fitzgerald being one. He was received with military 
honours in all the towns through which he passed, and being 
Colonel of the Londonderry Volunteers as well as Bishop of 
the diocese, he was attired, says tradition, in a ‘ costume 
half military, half episcopal,” and was attended “ by a cortege 
of young parsons,”’ these being “ all dashing young fellows ’’— 
a touch supplied by the nonconformist writer—“ and gallantly 
mounted out of the Bishop’s stud which was the finest in 
Ireland.” 

Wearing episcopal purple, white gloves with gold fringe 
round the wrists and golden tassels dangling from them, and 
diamond buckles on his knees and shoes, he was drawn through 
the streets of Dublin in an open landau by six horses caparisoned 
with purple ribbons. On either side of the carriage rode his 
own servants in “ gorgeous liveries”? and in front his nephew 
George Robert at the head of a squadron of Dragoons in gold 
and scarlet uniforms, while a second similar squadron brought up 
the rear. ‘‘ Trumpets announced his approach,” says Barring- 
ton, “ and detachments from several Volunteer corps of Dublin 
joined his lordship’s cavalcade. He never ceased making digni- 
fed obeisances to the multitude, his salutations were returned 
on every side—‘ Long live the Bishop,’ echoed from every 
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window ; yet all was peace and harmony, and never did there 
appear so extraordinary a procession within the realm of Ire-_ 
land. The cavalcade marched slowly through the streets till 
it arrived at the portico of the House of Lords which adjoined 
the House of Commons. A short halt was there made, the 
trumpets sounded, the sudden and unexpected clangor of which 
echoed through the long corridors. Both Houses had just— 
finished prayers, and were proceeding to business ; and, totally. 
unconscious of the cause, several members rushed to the en-— 


trance. The Bishop saluted all with royal dignity, the Volun- ° 
teers presented arms and the bands played the Volunteers’ 
March. Of a sudden another clangor of trumpets was heard ; ' 
the astonished Lords and Commons unable to divine what was_ 
to ensue, or the reason of the extraordinary appearance of the 
Bishop, retired to their respective chambers, and with great 
solicitude awaited the result. The Bishop, however, had done 
what he intended, he had astonished both Houses and had 
proved to them his principles and his determination. .. .” 
So far Barrington. Lord Charlemont’s version carries on the 
story of the Bishop’s proceeding at this point, and tells of his 
arrival at the portals of Charlemont’s house. It is easy to dis- 
cern the annoyance and displeasure which the General command- 
ing the whole body of the Volunteers felt at the pomp and parade 
of the military Bishop’s progress.* 

He at once determined to counteract his rival’s martial 
pretensions, and became—not the less on account of them— 
confirmed in his distrust of, and opposition to, those principles 
of Catholic relief with which the Bishop was specially identified 
and of which the whole present demeanour of the Bishop was 
the outward and visible sign; while henceforth, as becomes 
evident, Charlemont’s opposition to them was spurred by a 
feeling of personal animus against the Bishop. 

“As I was well acquainted with his disposition,” says 
Charlemont, ‘‘ and already dreaded his designs, it was necessary 
that I should be circumspect in the manner of his reception. 
It was fitting that the Derry troop should be received in a 
military manner, and accordingly a guard of infantry and a 
squadron of horse were drawn at my door who saluted them at 
their arrival. But lest the Bishop should suppose that any 


i 
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* An amusing correspondent of Mr. Secretary Pelham writes (November 15, 1783): 
‘“ We are particularly anxious to know about the Bp. of Derry’s triumphant entry into 
Dublin. Lady M. in particular wants to know if the Gentlewoman (Irish, French, or Eng- 
lish) whom he brought over with him rode into Dublin with the light horse like Mrs. 
Astley, or whether she showed herself in the more natural appearance of Ldy. Godiva of 
Coventry. ...’’ Letter from an unknown writer addressed to Rt. Honble. Thomas. 
Pelham (Secretary for Ireland under Lord Northington). (‘‘ Pelham Papers,” British 
Museum, Add. MSS. 33,100, f. 395.) ie 
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particular honour were paid by the Volunteers to his person, 
I took care, by my orders, that his coach should be prevented 
from coming close to the door, that so, under the appearance 
of respect I might receive him at some distance from this house, 
and that returning with him from his coach, the subsequent 
salute should appear to me as general, and not to him. This 
manceuvre he clearly understood, and appeared with difficulty 
to refrain from showing some symptoms of displeasure.” 

This scene of mingled politeness and hostility on both 
sides took place, it would appear, on the way to the opening 
of the Convention at the Exchange. The Exchange not proving 
spacious enough, the Convention was subsequently held at 
the Rotunda. Thither the Bishop proceeded amidst the re- 
newed ‘‘ shouts and cheers of thousands ’’—to quote Barrington 
again—and on his arrival ‘‘he certainly appeared in point 
of dignity and importance to surpass the whole of his brother 
delegates. He entered the chamber in the greatest form, 
presented his credentials, took his seat, conversed a few moments 
with all the ceremony of a temporal prince, and then with the 
excess of that dignified courtesy of which he was a perfect master, 
he retired as he had entered, and drove away in the same 
majestic style, and amidst reiterated applause, to his 
house, where the Volunteers had previously mounted Guard 
of honour. 

“He entertained a great number of persons of rank at a 
magnificent dinner and the ensuing day began a course 
amongst the delegates as an ordinary man of business. .. .” 

If the Bishop expected to be chosen President at the Con- 
vention his hope was disappointed. ‘‘ The first business to 
be done,” says Charlemont in his account of the proceedings, 
“was to choose a President. He was himself chosen, and 
the reason he says which induced him to accept the Presidency 
was that a prudent man was needed to secure moderate 
measures, and that he feared, should he refuse, that the 
choice would fall on the Bishop of Derry.” 

‘“ Lord Charlemont knew full well,” says Barrington, “‘ that if 
the bold and enterprising Prelate were at the head of that 
Convention he himself would lose all weight with the Govern- 
ment and all influence with the people. His friends therefore 
anticipated easy means to ensure his nomination to the Presi- 
dency, and the Bishop of Derry, before he was aware that there 
would be any effectual opposition to himself, found Lord Charle- 
mont actually placed in that situation where he might restrain 
if not counteract the ultra energies of the reforming party. 
This was the very step the Government desired. Lord 
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Charlemont might be managed, but the Bishop of Derry 
would have been intractable.’ 

Charlemont at heart was but a timid reformer, and it was 
his predetermined policy to limit the aspirations of the Volun- 
teers. His timidity playing into the hands of the Government, 
contributed to render the proceedings of the Convention abor- 
tive. To bring this about was the set purpose of the Govern- 
ment. Nor was it difficult, by means of the confusion deliber- 
ately introduced by the unscrupulous emissaries of Dublin 
Castle. ‘‘ Hundreds of plans” (says Charlemont) “ were sent 
in of the wildest and most ridiculous nature, every schemer 
laid before them (the Committee) the crude production of his 
shallow understanding and the farrago of moves was such as 
absolutely to confound the members.’’ Charlemont omits 
to explain that this confusion was intentionally caused by 
certain delegates who had been secretly instigated by the 
Government, and who (in the words of Lecky) “laboured to 
perplex the debates by divided counsels and multiplied pro- 
positions.’ Viceroy Northington plumed himself on the success 


of these manceuvres: ‘‘ The next step,’ he wrote secretly to 
Fox (November 17, 1783), ‘“‘ was to try by means of our friends 
in this Assembly . . . to create confusion in their deliberations, 


in order to bring this meeting into contempt, and to createa 
necessity of its dividing itself. This method had considerable 
effect. They are strongly embarrassed by a multiplicity of 
plans, and are much alarmed by the Roman Catholics claiming 
a right to vote.” 

“ After the toilsome confusion of many days,’ continues 
Charlemont, ‘“‘the Bishop of Derry moved that Mr. Flood 
should, with the leave of the Convention, be called as an assessor 
and an assistant. .. . He speedily gained such an ascendent 
(in the Committee), that whatever he said was received as 
oracular ...and the most favourite points, which had oc- 
cupied and agitated the Committee, vanished before his oratory 
and skilful management. . . . Even the Bishop’s darling object 
upon which he meant to ground his influence and to raise his 
power—the opening the elective franchise to Catholics—tor 
the present at least gave way to that authority which was now 
become dictational. .. .” ; 

The political liaison of the Bishop and Flood had its origin 
in their common interest in the matter of general Parliamentary 
reform to be agitated by means of the Volunteer body ; while 
the Bishop hoped, in return for his support of Flood, to win him 
to the cause of Catholic enfranchisement. But he soon found 
himself undone by his auxiliary, who, when pressed to the point, 
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would concede nothing in that direction ; Flood’s Protestant 
prejudices being in fact as insurmountable as Charlemont’s. 

The Bishop more than once pressed the cause of Roman 
Catholic enfranchisement, as the representative of a large 
body of Catholics, at the head of which was Sir Patrick Bellew. 
His efforts were opposed early in the proceedings by Mr. Ogle, 
Member for Wexford, who was employed by the Government 
to cause confusion—so Lord Northington states in a secret 
letter to Lord Sydney. The Castle hacks next had recourse 
to a more disgraceful expedient for frustrating the Bishop’s 
aims. The egregious Sir Boyle Roche, a prominent member 
of the Irish Parliament, notorious for his buffoonery but not the 
less a crafty adherent of the Castle, was instigated to assert in 
the Convention that he had been deputed by Lord Kenmare 
(a leader among the Roman Catholics) to declare explicitly 
on his authority that Catholics disavowed any wish to participate 
in elections, and only desired to enjoy in peace the favours that 
had already been conferred on them by Parliament. This 
statement proved to be a wilful invention, and when later 
Lord Kenmare wrote to declare that no such message had ever 
been sent by him, Roche excused himself by saying that he 
considered the conduct of the Bishop of Derry and his associates 
so dangerous that the crisis had arrived in which Lord Kenmare 
and the heads of the Catholic body should step forth to disavow 
these wild projects, and to profess their attachment to the 
lawful powers; and that he considered himself justified in 
inventing the message. Lecky justly alludes to this as “‘a strange 
and very scandalous incident.” 

But Roche’s pretended commission naturally had great 
weight when first announced in the Convention, and served 
its dishonest purpose in causing division and confusion at 
the time. 

Charlemont admits that the Bishop was ‘“‘ warmly supported ”’ 
on the Catholic question, “by many of the Connaught and 
some of the Munster delegates, while even the Northern Dis- 
senters, by their speeches and acquiescence, appeared already 
to indicate the approaches of that strange madness by which 
they were not long after actuated.” Here, then, we have the 
explanation of what in Charlemont’s opinion constituted an 
indication of “ madness ’’—the madness which the Bishop of 
Derry was held by his opponents so notably to display : it was his 
advocacy of the Catholic claims—mere “ acquiescence” in 
which would have been sufficient to brand him as a madman. 

Lord Charlemont further expresses his opinions in his own 
words. ‘“‘ For my own part, my opinion upon this important 
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subject had long been decided, and I was clear that every 
immunity, every privilege of citizenship should be given to 
the Catholics excepting only arms and legislature : either of which — 
being granted to them would I conceive shortly render Ireland — 
a Catholic country ; totally break its connection with England, 
and force it into the alliance, or rather under the dangerous — 
protection, of France or Spain.’’ Thus with the preconceived | 
assumption that admission of Catholics to the franchise involved . 
the disruption of Ireland from England, it followed that the 
Bishop was a revolutionary and a madman. 
‘My conduct upon this business,” proceeds Charlemont, — 
‘so greatly offended the Bishop that one day . . . he took an _ 
opportunity of approaching my chair, and with some appearance — 
of discontent told me in a low voice that the part I took was 
by no means approved, and that it was even thought by some | 
that I was rather lukewarm in pursuit of that great measure ~ 
which had given rise to the Convention.” Highly excited by 
the insolent impertinence of the suggestion, Lord Charlemont 
‘restrained himself’ in the following words: ‘If, my lord, 
the whole tenor of my life be not sufficient to ascertain and 
support my character, and to prove the impossibility of my 
being lukewarm in a matter on which I have declared and pledged » 
my opinion that it is highly important to the public weal, I 
shall certainly seek no other means to vindicate myself from | 
the base aspersion your lordship has been pleased to intimate, 
but shall content myself with heartily despising the censure of. 
those who may think what you have insinuated; yet this I 
deem it necessary tosay . . . that I will neither be instrumental © 
myself, nor suffer others, be they who they may, to plunge my 
country into the horrors of civil war.’”’ “Do you then think,’ 
replied the Prelate, greatly disconcerted, “that the present 
object is not worth the risk of a little confusion ? Do you not™ 
esteem it fully equal in importance to anything that has hitherto_ 
been sought ?”’ ‘ My lord,” said I, “I understand you. My 
answer shall evince the difference I make between the present 
and the former objects of our exertions. While Ireland was in 
fact subject to a foreign legislature (England)* there were no 
lengths I would not have gone to rescue her from a state which I 
considered as positive slavery. To that point I had pledged 
my life and fortune, and towards the attainment of it I would | 
willingly and cheerfully have hazarded, not only them, but what 
was, and still is, more dear to me, and far more important, the 
peace of my country. Our present object Iesteem great and of 
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* Charlemont was opposed to government of Ireland by the English Parliament - 
although at the close of his life he gave way. . 
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high importance (the reform of the Irish Parliament), and to 
obtain it I will do everything which is not inconsistent with 
the public peace. But I will go no further. This is my answer. 
Make what use of it you please. The business of the division 
was now over. The Bishop retired in confusion, and from this 
time may be dated the confirmation of that enmity towards 
me which certainly does me honour.” 

It seems likely that the Bishop was unprepared for the 
attitude of Charlemont, and that till now he had counted on 
some measure of support from one who had formerly not scrupled 
to utilize the strength of the Volunteers for a political end. But 
although the Bishop retired on this occasion, he was not daunted. - 
Nor had he any intention of relinquishing the combat. 


CHAPTER XXxI 
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1783 (continued) 


as for a space the Volunteer Convention itself, 
which continued to sit, Sundays excepted, throughout 
November, and before reviewing the later stages of its weari- 
some, ineffectual labours, we may turn to the general surround- 
ings of the Bishop during his three weeks’ residence in Dublin 
whether before his daily attendance at the Convention or at 
leisure after the burden and heat of the day. 
The whole time he was the guest of his nephew, the notorious. 
George Robert Fitzgerald, at the latter’s house in Merrion 
Square, for the use of which the Bishop eventually presented 
him with a compliment of £1,000. In order to indicate the 
character and circumstances of George Robert Fitzgerald at 
this juncture—“ Fighting Fitzgerald,’ as he was called—espe- 
cially having regard to the strangeness of his association with 
his episcopal uncle, some reference is here needed to his extra- 
ordinary career—at least to that part of it which had occurred 
before he comes into our history. Although a young man, he 
had established the reputation of having been the centre of 
more wild adventures than any Irishman among his contem- 
poraries, his uncontrolled passions had already brought him to 
prison. In a few years they were to bring him to the gallows. 
The eldest son of the Bishop’s sister, Lady Mary, by a “‘ wild and 
ruffianly husband, from whom she had long been separated, 
he had been bred up by her in England, and in his early youth 
had seemed to his contemporaries—so it was reported—ap- 
parently an entire Hervey, remarkable for the softness and 
almost delicacy that for some generations distinguished that 
family.” After his marriage, however (which was a happy one), 
he settled in Ireland and “ immediately took up a new charac- 
ter,” becoming “‘ lawless and violent as his father with whom he 
was constantly at feud.’’ In one of the family broils he hae 
310 
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abducted his younger brother, and it is alleged shut up his father 
in a cave with a muzzled bear. He had but lately been released 
from prison on account of these outrages. The Bishop, who 
with the rest of the family had taken the part of his unfortunate 
sister against her worthless husband, now sided with his nephew. 
The latter in return for such valuable countenance and support 
adopted his uncle’s political programme with fiery enthusiasm, 
and while his distinguished looks, dashing manners, lavish 
expenditure, and his reputation as an intrepid duellist, made 
Fighting Fitzgerald” highly popular with the Irish people, 
his wit and literary accomplishments—(he wrote some clever 
verses when he was in prison)—would, it may be supposed, 
specially recommend him to his uncle’s favour. Such, then, was 
the brilliant personage whom the military Prelate chose for his 
Aide-de-Camp, host and companion during his sojourn in 
Dublin. 

In the intervals between the sittings of the Convention, 
where he was a constant attendant, the Bishop rode about the 
city with his escort of Dragoons, attracting the enthusiastic 
admiration of the inhabitants. 

His personal appearance, says Barrington, who saw him 
often in the streets of Dublin, “was extremely prepossessing 
—rather under the middle size, he was peculiarly well made, 
—his countenance fair, handsome and intelligent, but rather 
expressive of a rapidity of thought than of the deliberation 
of judgment—his hair receding from his forehead gave a peculiar 
trait of respectability to his appearance. His manners appeared 
zealous and earnest, and rather more quiet than is consistent 
with perfect dignity” (whatever that may mean); ‘but he 
seemed to be particularly well bred and courteous, and altogether 
he could not be viewed without an impression that he was a 
person of talent and eminence. He appeared always dressed 
with peculiar care and neatness ; in general entirely in purple ; ” 
and the diamond buckles at knee and shoe, and the white 
gloves with gold tassels and fringe, before mentioned, were a 
part of his daily attire.* Certainly the Bishop knew his Irish 
people, who exulted in his fine appearance, and took it, as it was 
intended they should, as a compliment to themselves. 

But while the Bishop was considered by his admirers to 
be the very embodiment of their best and brightest hopes, 
the enlightened and beneficent principles, which in truth were 
at the back of all the outward show and glitter of his display, 


* The above quotations are Lady Louisa Stuart’s words in her ‘‘ Notes to Lady 
Frances Scott’s Journal,’’ these being quoted in ‘‘ Letters from an Old Portfolio,” by 
Mrs. Godfrey Clark, Vol. I., page 82. 
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were doomed to encounter obstacles to their realization on all — 
sides, not only from political foes, but from reformers them- 
selves. It is evident that with his characteristic optimism he — 
overlooked or underrated the fatal disunion among the Patriot | 
leaders. He had hoped to win Grattan to his views, for Grattan | 
was known to be favourable to Catholics. But the bitter ani-_ 
mosity of Grattan to Flood was an insuperable bar to his | 
joining in any of the new movements for reform now agitating © 
in the Volunteer Convention where Flood was a leading 
spirit. , 
Some glimpses of Grattan in connection with the Bishop — 
in the critical days of the Convention occur in stories related — 
long afterwards. Liberal hospitality and political dinners in — 
Merrion Square, at which Fitzgerald nominally presided, were : 
among the means by which the Bishop sought to influence and — 
unite supporters. Richard Lovell Edgworth—accomplished — 
gentleman but no enthusiast-—writing many years later, mentions © 
in his Memoirs (edited by his daughter Maria—Vol. II., page 61) - 
that he was present on oneof these occasions, and relates “ a_ 
circumstance which,” he says, ‘‘ has not, I believe, been generally © 
known. One of the last days of the Convention the Bishop of - 
Derry (Lord Bristol) invited the most active of the members to — 
dinner. Before the bottle had made any considerable impression - 
upon the company it was proposed that a motion should be made > 
in the Convention for carrying up its petition to the door of 7 
the House of Commons by the whole Convention in their uni- 
forms.’’ This plan, which was eventually abandoned, was one, 
says Edgeworth, which the Bishop of Derry was eager to promote. — 
(Writing in 1817, thirty-five years after these events, Edgworth 
says: ‘“‘ I have now before mea letter from the Bishop of Derry, | 
written soon after the dissolution of the Convention, reproaching - 
me for having counteracted his wishes, and having rendered 
his plan abortive.’’) ‘‘ It is a circumstance worth remarking,’ 
he proceeds, “‘ that Mr. Grattan and his lady dined with us, but 
retired very soon after dinner; this was managed by the Bishop 
to give importance to the meeting, for had Grattan remained to 
hear the proposals, he would have reprobated the scheme with 
contempt and indignation.” ; 
An allusion in the “ Life of Grattan,’’ by his son,* to Grattan _ 
having been present at a great dinner given by George Robert 
Fitzgerald to the Volunteer delegates, and of his having suddenly 
left the dinner table on receiving a summons from the Castle, 
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_* “ Life of Grattan,” page 136. There seems some confusion in the manner of relating 
this story and its sequitur. q 
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seems to refer to the same incident though it is differently 
handled.* It would be interesting to know what actually oc- 
curred at the momentous conference at the Castle to attend 
which Grattan left the dinner in Merrion Square. It is matter 
of history, however, that from this time forth Grattan, to defeat 
his rival Flood, formed a liaison with the Vice-Regal party, and 
became the main prop of the tottering administration of Lord 
Northington. 

Thus the rivalry of the patriots themselves, the shifts of 
Viceroy Northington and his “‘ Castle hacks,”’ and the manceuvres 
of Fox in England, all combined to frustrate the aims of the 
Volunteers in every direction of reform, while Fitzgibbon, now 
rising to eminence, lent the full weight of his genius towards 
reactionary methods of government, to the triumph of the 
borough-mongers who swayed the Irish Parliament. 

But it was by the attitude of the President of the Volunteer 
Convention himself that its efficiency was most completely 
annulled and its extinction finally accomplished. 

Towards the latter part of the sittings Charlemont, from his 
own account, suffered from a disorder of his nerves, and this 
indeed seems to offer the best excuse for his attitude. ‘‘ The 
Convention,’ he says, “‘ had now sat for the tedious space of 
twenty long days, and my constant attendance, wholly preventing 
that morning exercise which had become habitually necessary 
to me, had much impaired my health. My nerves, from whose 
extreme sensibility almost every complaint to which I was 
liable had been derived, were greatly affected from the perpetual 
irritation of unremitting anxiety.’ In this disordered state of 
Charlemont’s health, the Bishop and Flood—to quote the 
figurative but vigorous words of Barrington—‘‘ appeared like 
daring Spectres to his imagination,’ and it would seem that in 
private as well as in public the Bishop was not averse from 
playing upon the nervous fears of his rival. According to 
Charlemont’s story, which he relates with his habitual serious- 
ness, the Bishop, calling on him one day at this juncture, 
exclaimed, rubbing his hands: “‘ Things are going well, my Lord ; 
we shall have blood, my Lord, we shall have blood.” 

But in truth the position of the suffering President of the 
Volunteer Convention was one of increasing tension and em- 
barrassment. ‘‘ New difficulties,’ he says (continuing his 
account of its concluding sittings), “‘new matter of anxiety 


* Froude has a story which does not seem to tally with the incident recorded above. 
He says George Robert tried hard to gain Grattan. Finding Grattan cold, he invited 
him to dinner, and placed a band of ruffians in ambush to make short work of him. , Grat- 
tan was saved by dining that evening at the Castle, 
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arose which rendered these latter days of the Convention by 
far the most painful and perilous stage of it.” 


The “new matter’’ arose from the action of Flood who, © 


“abetted by the Bishop,’ determined to proceed to the Irish 
House of Commons, empowered by the Convention to bring 
in a motion for Parliamentary reform. Flood indeed, in per- 
suading the Convention to this move, strangely miscalculated 
if he anticipated that the force of his eloquence could inspire a 
corrupt Parliament to reform itself. The Bishop too appears 
to have been over-confident and to have little realized what the 
sequel would be. But some advice which he now gave on the 
method of procedure reveals a caution little to be expected in 
him, and indicates that, as yet at least, he was no incendiary. 
Deprecating a tendency “to hamper the proceedings by too 


many details,’ he declared himself of opinion that ‘to enter — 


into the general spirit of Parliamentary Reform would be 
better than too particular a disquisition. This matter was 
to be agitated in another assembly ; and something ought 
to be left to their discretion—It would be sufficient for the 
_ present assembly to go to the Vitals of reform, and leave the 


residue to those gentlemen who were to conduct the Bill for — 


that purpose in the House of Commons.” Thus it may be 
presumed that the Bishop realized that at this stage it would be 
inadvisable “‘to hamper the proceedings ’”’ by any particular 
reference to Catholic aims ; nor, indeed, would Flood have been 
the man to include such in his programme. 

The Bishop further recommended “that it would be for 
the public good they should make an end of their session to- 
morrow, in order that the Bill might be brought into the House 
of Commons to-morrow evening.” Thus spoke the Bishop on 
Friday, the 28th of November, the day before Flood proceeded 
to the House with his ill-fated motion ; and had the Bishop’s 
advice in this particular been followed perhaps a course would 
have been adopted more consistent with the dignity of the 


Convention than that pursued by Charlemont in the end, after — 


it had been insulted and humiliated. 

When news reached the Conventionists of the violent scenes 
in the Irish House of Commons ensuing on Flood’s bringing in 
his motion, and of the shameful abuse of the Volunteers with 
which the borough-mongers had assailed his proposals, they were 
filled with indignation and dismay; the demeanour of the 
Commons being the more ungrateful because they actually 
owed the very independence they enjoyed to the support of the 
Volunteers on a memorable occasion. 

The Bishop was now highly incensed, and relinquished all 
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thoughts of conciliation. Charlemont was greatly alarmed 
and made up his mind to take the first opportunity of dis- 
solving the Convention, being determined “ to sacrifice every- 
thing ’’—his own words—“for Peace.” The day following 
the outburst in the Commons was Sunday—a day of sullen 
hostility and gloom. On the reassembling of the Convention 
on the Monday morning, Charlemont’s first object was to check 
any expressions of a nature calculated to excite animosity. 

The Bishop despising this attitude, pretended to do what 
Charlemont was little likely to forgive or forget. Remembering 
that there had been a time when Charlemont himself had been 
willing to go any lengths towards accomplishing with Grattan 
the independence of the Irish Parliament, the Bishop now pro- 
posed to the Convention that certain stringent Resolutions, 
which two years earlier (December 20, 1781, ‘‘ History of the 
Volunteer Convention ’’) had been agreed to by the First Ulster 
Regiment, under the command of Charlemont—Resolutions 
set forth in extremely vehement and unrestrained language, 
endorsed by Charlemont and afterwards ratified at the first 
of the Conventions at Dungannon—should be adopted on 
the present occasion ; the “ spirit ”’ of which, added the Bishop, 
‘““wasas it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be, world 
without end.’ The Bishop’s motion was withdrawn, but, 
if it had no other effect, it at least called to mind that their 
President himself had once held language, had once encouraged 
a spirit in his Volunteers, fully as brave, even as inflammatory, 
as any the Bishop now advocated. Such a reminder must 
have been highly inconvenient to Charlemont in his role of 
Peacemaker. It is perhaps for that reason that, in his 
account of what took place, he makes no mention of the 
incident. 

Among the speakers who equalled the Bishop in his un- 
yielding attitude was the delegate from Tipperary who expressed 
his opinion that “‘if the system of parliamentary corruption 
was to be continued, this country would be better under the 
dominion of England than in her independent state; that 
the open and avowed control of the English Minister was less 
expensive and less injurious to us than the secret and undermin- 
ing influence through corruption.”” This opinion was likely to be 
in accordance with that of the Bishop, inasmuch as to him the 
Reformation of the Irish House of Commons was a far more 
important object than its Independence ; while to Charlemont 
on the contrary its Independence was the paramount considera- 
tion. 

Another speaker on this occasion grandiloquently declared 
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the Bishop to be ‘“‘a splendid example of Roman virtue,” he 


being ‘‘ although an Englishman an Irish reformer.”’ 


Charlemont, in his Memoir, with reference to the further — 


proceedings of this day—the last on which any discussion 


took place—reproaches the Bishop with taking “no part in~ 
the delicate operations of that day.” The “ operations” to- 


which he thus refers were connected with the drawing up of 


an address to the King protesting the loyalty of the Conven- — 
tion, which address Flood was to carry to England in the hope 


of presenting it in person to His Majesty. 

The full story of the collapse of the Dublin Convention is 
too familiar for repetition here. It will suffice to recall that 
on the morning after the “ delicate,’ and somewhat futile, 
“operations ’’ referred to had been concluded, Charlemont 
practically put an end to the Convention. He adjourned it 


sine die, after which, in accordance with his intention, it never 
met again. 


It speaks for the respect which Charlemont inspired in his’ 


military capacity and for the popularity which he enjoyed 





with the Volunteers as their General, that they continued to 


evince their loyalty to his person. But by the large body of 
reformers among them, the tame surrender of their Convention 
was viewed with shame and sorrow, and December the 2nd was 


long remembered in the North of Ireland as a day of humilia- 


tion and reproach. It has been said with some truth that 
‘though reform still continued to be agitated, the force alone 
which could have given it effect had ceased to exist.’”? (Dunlop’s 
‘‘ Life of Grattan,’ page 72.) 

Let us conclude the chapter of the Dublin Convention 
with the impartial admission of Edgworth of Edgworthtown 
when recalling long afterwards the events in which he was 


himself involved—" To remove an obvious Cause of reproach, 


inconsistency and criminality from the legislature was in itself 
an object well worthy the interference of true patriots, and 


would, if it had been adopted by the Government of the country, 


have added force and real influence to the administration, 


without disturbing the economy of the constitution, or weaken- 
ing the just power of the aristocracy.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


1783-1784 
oh HEN the Convention sat for the last time,” announces 
the Dublin Evening Post (December 4, 1783), ‘‘ the 
troop of Derry Horse waited for some hours on horseback 
opposite the Rotunda for their favourite Bishop, who quitted 
town as soon as the business was concluded, and left the im- 
pression on the whole assembly of respect and veneration which 
is expressed in the thanks immediately voted with unanimity 
and applause. In the language of Peter Teasle, he ‘left his 
character behind him in the just and able hands of his brethren 
the Bench of Bishops.’ ” 

While the tone of this report is highly complimentary, 
there seems some humour in the reference to the Bench of 
Bishops, who were little likely to approve the recent doings 
of their brother of Derry, or to give him a good character. 
His character was in fact strongly assailed in many quarters. 
When the news of the collapse of the Volunteer Convention 
reached London it was received with exultation by the enemies 
of reform. Horace Walpole gave vent to his feelings, abusing 
the Bishop in the following effusion addressed to his friend 
sir Horace Mann at Florence, although as it is endorsed ‘‘ not 
finished or sent,’ he seems to have thought it better not to 
commit it to the post. (‘“ Walpole Letters’’ (Toynbee), Vol. 
XIII., page 98.) Some items of it have been already quoted in 
our pages, but the whole farrago is here produced for what it is 
worth. 

“The mimic Congress were abashed, closed their session 
and voted a most loyal decent modest address to the King, 
& it is to be brought over by Mr. Flood, who has been a principal 
engine of confusion, but who probably did not wish to go so 
far as that mitred Proteus the Count Bishop, who I dare 
say would be glad of a red hat, and whose crimes you are 
infinitely too charitable in not seeing in the blackest light, 
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nor can they be palliated but by his profligate folly. In truth 
his extravagant indecency has been as serviceable to the Govern- 
ment as overwhelming to himself. His immorality, martial 
pretences, & profaneness covered him with odium and derision. 
Blasphemy was the puddle* in which he washed away his 
episcopal Protestantism, though perhaps he flatters himself 
that as Episcopacy is deemed an indelible character he shall be 
admitted ad eundem (as they say at Cambridge & Oxford) into 
the Church of Rome. Do you know that this champion of 
liberty was so violent an anti-American, that when last at 
Paris he was so abusive of Dr. Franklin and the Colonies, 
that he was ordered to depart on pain of the Bastille? His 
brother Proteus Lord Shelburne, would last year (1782) have 
sent him to Versailles to make the peace, but the indignity 
he had received there rankled in his heart and he refused ; or 
to be a peace-maker was too much in the character of a Bishop 
for such a Bishop to accept! The mission of his daughter and 
the circumstances, are just as you have heard them, and that, 
though the daughter of an Earl in lawn-sleeves who has an 
income of four or five & twenty thousand a year, he suffers 
her from indigence to accept £300 a year as governess to a 
aatural child. Last year he let his house in St. James’s Square 
for the usurious rent of £700 a year, and without acquainting 
his Countess, who is a very respectable woman. I tell you 
these things for your information, and for your private ear, 
that you may keep an eye on the negotiations of such a detest- 
able character. But do not mention them, as it would be 
guessed whence you received them. I do not love to spread 
scandalous histories, though strictly true, & notorious both 
here and in Ireland, where a much longer and more bitter 
account of this new Alberoni has been published. If your 
neighbour (the Pretender)} conceives hopes from this Legate, 
or from higher or more dexterous friends, he will end life as he 
began it in disappointment.”’ 

While the “‘ more bitter account”’ published in Ireland, to 
which Walpole refers, will be mentioned in a later chapter, 
his own list of “the new Alberoni’s’’ crimes does not deserve 
very serious attention, and notwithstanding that, in the spirit 
of Mrs. Candour, he says he “ does not love to spread scandalous 
histories,’ Walpole’s letters are well seasoned with them. Blas- 
phemy is indeed the worst offence with which he charges the 


* “ Puddle,”’ Toynbee’s edition, and ‘‘ Paddle,” Cunningham’s edition. 


+ The Pretender Charles Edward ‘‘ Count d’Albany ”’ lived in Florence. The idea that 
there was any plot between him and the Bishop existed only in Walpole’s imagination. 
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Bishop, though the “ puddle’”’ or “‘ paddle” of blasphemy is 
a hyperbole which seems to reduce the otherwise grave accusa- 
tion ‘to the level of absurdity. 

Meanwhile Horace Mann apparently wrote to Walpole, 
expressing a lenient view of the Bishop’s political conduct, 
especially with regard to a speech of his translated into 
Italian, printed in Rome, and promulgated in Italy. Walpole 
replies: ‘ Dec. 15th, 1783.—You are much too candid when you 
impute no bad designs to the person whose speech has been 
Italianized ;’ and in writing to Lady Ossory a few days later, 
he says: ‘The Bishop of Derry has renounced all religions 
to qualify himself for being a Cardinal;’’ but as Walpole 
begins his letter by saying, ‘‘I am ready to talk more non- 
sense than sense, being sure that I have more talent for the 
one than the other,” we may take him at his own valuation. 

Turning to Charlemont, his indictments of the Bishop 
bear more weight. He at least was no frivolous detractor ; 
though religious prejudice and personal enmity rendered his 
judgments fallible. Reviewing events following on the dispersal 
of the Convention, he says: ‘‘ And here I cannot avoid men- 
tioning the conduct of the Bishop of Derry, who, instead of 
accompanying such Lords as went down from the Convention 
to the House of Lords and joining with them in their protest 
(against the attacks on the Volunteers), immediately set out for 
the country, a conduct only to be accounted for by that timidity 
which in his inconsistent character was strangely united with 
rashness and violence. Bold and daring when backed by 
numbers, he feared to encounter the attack of an assured 
majority whose indignation, the effects of which he may possibly 
have dreaded, would, he supposed, be peculiarly pointed at him. 
To his headquarters at Downhill, where also he thought himself 
pertectly secure, he therefore posted with all possible speed, 
saying perhaps at his departure, with Antony, though provi- 
dentially without effect : ‘ Now let it work ; mischief thou art 
afloat, Take thou what course thou wilt.’ ”’ 

As Charlemont had himself advised that the members of 
the Convention should retire to the country to hold meetings 
in the various counties in order to discuss the proposed reform 
rather with the people than in the Parliament, it seems inconsis- 
tent to reproach the Bishop for hastening to the country on the 
break up of the Convention. As to his not accompanying 
Charlemont to the Irish House of Lords, the Bishop of course 
knew well enough that there was little likelihood of his demands 
for reform being acceptable to an assembly then notoriously 
opposed to them from motives of self-interest. As to the 
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charge of timidity, what had the militant free-lance Bishop to 
fear from the Irish House of Lords ? Could it have been that — 


this damaging charge which was to remain among Charlemont’s 
family papers to bias posterity against his rival, and colour 
history in a later age, was chronicled as a counter-charge to 
aspersions on his own timidity, of a moral and not of a physical 
kind, of which he knew himself to be suspected ? | 

It was but natural, however, that Charlemont should on 
personal grounds detest the Bishop who, in the picturesque 
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idiom of Barrington, had endeavoured to render Charlemont’s - 


Presidential Chair at the Convention a “seat of thorns,’ and 
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who, so far from being annihilated with the destruction of the — 
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Convention, was said to have 
ashes !”’ 


risen like a Phoenix from its 


Moreover, rumours brought to Charlemont, of the Bishop’s — 


doings and sayings on his journey North, were calculated to 


heighten his displeasure. “On his road,’ continues Charle-— 
mont, “as I have been assured, he was not unmindful of that 


causeless animosity which he had lately taken up against me, 
nor wanting by sly and distant insinuations to depreciate 
my conduct upon a late occasion. But my reputation was too 


deep-rooted in the public opinion to be shaken by the breath 


of his contemptible slander. Nay, upon one occasion, the 
consequence had been well-nigh fatal to himself. At Armagh, 
when he and his drunken companion had the impudence to 
insinuate something which was deemed disrespectful, they were 
saluted with a volley of stones, and the populace was with 
difficulty restrained from further mischief.” 

However gratifying to Charlemont may have been this 
demonstration, the Bishop was still supported by a large body 
among the respectable Presbyterians of the North; and, 


through his influence, numbers of Catholics were admitted 


to the Volunteer regiments which hitherto had been almost 
exclusively Protestant ; his policy in this respect being diame- 
trically opposed to that of Charlemont, who did all he could 
to keep alive animosity between Protestants and Catholics. 

The Bishop now received a number of addresses from various 
battalions and associations, Protestant and Catholic alike, 
expressing grateful and enthusiastic appreciation of his efforts 
at the Convention. To these he replied in language equally 
enthusiastic and unmeasured, such as was likely to appeal 
to warm Irish hearts, and to the free sentiments of the men 
who addressed him. 

During December, January and February, the addresses 
continued to pour in upon the Bishop, while his “ answers ” 
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(published in the Dublin Evening Post) were noted by Lord 
Northington at the Castle, Mr. Secretary Pelham keeping copies 
of them among his papers (now in the British Museum), as 
evidence of the Bishop’s so-called treasonable intentions. 

All the Bishop’s “ answers ”’ even in their extravagance show 
a fine spirit; and our modern demagogues might learn some- 
thing of dignity from the art of this their eighteenth-century 
prototype of an age when among Englishmen he and the single- 
minded Burke were as voices crying in the wilderness ; and in 
imitating his manner they would lose nothing of fire and 
bitterness of invective. 


The following is the Earl of Bristol’s answer to the address 
of the Drogheda association when assembled December 3, 
733 : 

“Gentlemen, It is easier for you to conceive than for me 
to express the emotions of gratitude & satisfaction arising 
in my breast upon receiving the warm approbation you have 
given to my conduct at the Grand National Convention. 

“Tf any external circumstance could add to the inward com- 
fort I feel from having supported the undoubted rights of 
a country which of all others I love and revere, and in which 
alone the manly spirit of liberty expatiates through the whole 
land, it would be the approbation of men whose condition 
I wish to behold as free as their minds. 

“But that comfort which you cannot increase you have 
confirmed ; for a zeal which you approve cannot have been 
intemperate, and services which you determine to support 
cannot prove ineffectual. 

‘“‘ As to the House of Commons—the free & virtuous members 
for counties in unison to the voices which sent them to Parlia- 
ment, were, almost to a man, with us; but, 

‘The representatives of mean, corrupt, decayed and depopu- 
lated boroughs, to a man almost, were against us. It could 
not be expected they should sign their own death warrant— 
that must be done by another hand. But, I must observe, 
that they who denied to the people their indubitable rights, 
have yet afforded them wholesome instruction, & having over- 
powered by numbers the voice of reason, have now taught that 
people to add to their remonstrance the irresistible force of 
numbers. 

‘Your requisitions were just & deserved to be heard : let 
them now be firm and they must be heard. 
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And the following is his lordship’s reply to an address of 
the Londonderry Volunteers assembled December 7, 1783: 


“Gentlemen and Fellow Citizens, 


““T never harboured a doubt, but that the conduct of 
your delegate general, discharged with a spirit equal to your 
confidence, would receive the approbation to which his integrity 
was entitled, and your virtues were pledged. 

‘The venality and corruption to which you allude may for 
a moment obstruct, but cannot ultimately elude, the Restitu- 
tion of your Rights. The present House of Commons, even 
if they were a legitimate body, are certainly the servants & 
not the masters of the People. They profess to be so before 
their elections ; they should be compelled to find themselves 
so after it. 

‘During the progress of their political courtship, they 
utter a thousand fervent vows, and reiterate mnumberless 
enthusiastic promises to captivate your attentions, which, at 
the very moment that the basket of their political matrimony 
is pinned, they utterly forget; and regardless of the vows 
they have plighted, & of the accounts they one day must yield, 
they overstep both, with an effrontery equal to their hypocrisy, 
and with a confidence which nothing could explain except your 
credulity. 

‘““T advise you therefore no longer to endure so insolent a 
monitor’ (this was printed “ monster ’’ in certain newspapers), 
“but conscious of your own rights, & indignant at their en- 
croachments, speak to these mock representatives of fictitious 
unsubstantial constituents a language suitable to yourselves, & 
which freemen of every nation, & Irish freemen above all others, 
know how to enforce. es 

“You will do well to rely on my assistance in a cause which 
decides the freedom, the peace & happiness of Ireland. _ 

“T have not yet disappointed your just expectations, but 
as we see that all men are fallible, may the moment of my 
transgression be the last of my existence. 


“* BRISTOD, 


The newspapers commented freely on the Bishop’ utter- 
ances. Under ‘“ Facts and Figures,” in the Volunteer Evening 
Post for December 13, 1783, occur some mild strictures on the 
‘Derry Prelate ’’—‘‘ His Lordship was unquestionably sincere 
when he concluded by piously praying ‘ that the moment of his 
transgression might be the last of his existence.’ .. . 
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‘Perhaps his patriotic eye in a fine frenzy rolling saw cor- 
ruption’s hideous form in a more terrific light than common 
politicians are wont to do. He was then elevated above him- 
self! But in a more sober hour must not such hasty admoni- 
tions be reprobated as licentious and dangerous by the majority 
of our gallant Volunteers ? 

“Do the sentiments in these answers to addresses evince 
reverence for the constitution? ...In the meantime the 
privileges we enjoy cannot if true to ourselves, and to the ad- 
mirable constitution we live under, but make us happy.” 

The Bishop’s obscure allusion to “ baskets”’ and “ matri- 
mony” evoked a skit published in the Volunteer Evening Post 
(December 18, 1783) in the form of a letter pretended to be 
written by an old Irish woman.* 

In the same paper a supporter of the Bishop, signing himself 
a ““ Munster Delegate,” wrote : 

‘Too scrupulous an adherence to antient forms and prin- 
ciples is unworthy of our noble cause, unworthy of enlarged 
and enlightened spirits, unworthy of the mighty mind of a 
Bristol or a Flood. | 

‘Too zealous a care to preserve the sorry reliques of an 
obsolete and thread-bare constitution is an attempt—as the 
Reverend Captain, an Ulster delegate, expressed himself—to 
put new wine into old bottles . . . the bottles will be broken 
and the wine spilled.” 

A hostile correspondent maliciously pronounced (December 
18) that ‘‘ only 18 men were found to present arms to the holy 
man” on his arrival in Londonderry ; and two days later it 
appears that a battle was being waged in two newspapers 
respectively for and against the Bishop. 

A third paper, The Volunteer Post, which aimed at impar- 
tiality, reports of the two others (December 20) : 


‘A morning paper teems with scurrility against the Volun- 
teers, especially against a noble and Right Reverend Prelate, 


* “ To his Reverince the Bishop of Derry. I am a baskit-makers widow, and had 
the pleshur to see your Reverence coming in posseshon into twon, which was very agree- 
able, and would have been perferred to the fringes—if your Reverence had not shifted 
yourself at Drumkondra, and put off your regimentals and all your clargy thingum-bobs 
but the little pettycoat which look portigious queer upon horseback before the sheet} all 
in armer. But what makes me so bould as to trouble your Reverence is that I and all the 
young women in our neborhood, who takes in the Volunteers Evening Post am much 
entertained at the pleasant consate in your Reverence’s speech about pinning their baskets, 
and they are all for sartin sure there must be a dele of fun in it, if they know’d exactly 
what it mened, and they have been at me. . . to tell them the mening of it, and will have 
it . . . that I must tell them how my baskit was pinned, for they won't believe that my 
poor dear husband Aad more skill in pinning of a baskét than other men who was not braut 
up to the trade. . . . Plese to direct a line to the sine of ‘ the boy in the baskit,’ No. 9 
Fetherbed lane. . . . Margery Limertwig. December 16, 1783.” 
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| 
who hath distinguished himself in the Volunteers’ cause ; — 


while an evening paper is equally lavish in frothy encomiums on 
both. eres 


‘One writer accuses his Lordship of a disposition to indulge — 
in gallantry, yet is totally silent on the acts of charity and — 


munificence that truly characterise this noble prelate” . 


“a knowledge of human nature” (continues this equivocal 


apologist) ‘should have shown him that the clergy of all 
denominations are no more exempt from propensities to grati- 
fications of the bodily appetite than the lay part of the 
universe, though they generally, with more prudence, conceal 
their errors. ... . 

‘““With regard to the pains and penalties for treason he 
threatens a great and good character with, surely he must 
know that every Volunteer in the kingdom is as liable to suffer 
them as the noble Lord. If Ae has committed treason against 
the constitution or the laws, so have all the rest of the 
Volunteers.” 


To the address of the Strabane Battalion the Bishop said 
in his reply (published December 20, 1783) : 


‘The conduct of the fictitious and venal part of the Assembly 


which calls itself the Representatives of the nation did not 
the least disappoint me. They have corrupted others with a 
view to being themselves corrupted in their turn, and provided 
they obtain the wages of sin, it is indifferent to them how soon 
their political deaths may ensue. They have as yet resisted 
with a view of enhancing their price. 

‘May the armed citizens of Ireland therefore imitate their 
prototypes the armed citizens of Rome, when they treated 
with Brennus the Invader of the Roman State! Let them weigh 
out to the Invaders of our Liberties that gold after which they 
thirst, and let them deem it a cheap bargain when Liberty can 
be bought with gold.’’* 

To the address of the Fort Armagh and Loughall Volunteers, 
First Artillery Company, he replied:t ‘“‘ Gentlemen & Fellow 
citizens, when the Assembly which calls itself the Represen- 
tative of the Commons of Ireland denied admission to a Bill 
for reforming Parliamentary Representation, they seem to 


* In his reply to Newtown Limavady he says: ‘‘ he who vends the fictitious voices of 
his constituents for gold & then derides the sacred claims of real free holders & real 
freemen is too much interested in the malady of the constitution ever to co-operate in the 
cure, or should he at length be induced to consent, it will be like other mercenary vampires 
merely for his fee.”’ 


+ Published January 1, 1784. 
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have forgot two essential circumstances. First that they are 
the servants and not the Masters of their Constituents ; Secondly 
that they owe their own Independency, if they possess any, 
and certainly their power of legislating, to the efforts of those 
very Volunteers whose armed association, in that glorious 
assembly the National Convention, they made the pretext for 
rejecting our Bill. Shall I say that Ingratitude is here mingled 
with Injustice ? or shall I smile at the credulity of those who, 
from so tame a Proceeding, could expect a more prosperous 
result ?”’ 


To the Coleraine Battalion he wrote from Downhill, 
January 8, 1784: 


“Tf they had not avowed their motive (for rejecting our 
Bill) surely no man could have been hardy enough to impute 
it to them—it was (they said) because it originated with the 
Delegates of the Volunteers of Ireland! To minds but faintly 
glowing with one single spark of gratitude, to minds susceptible 
of the finer feelings of patriotism, such an origin would have 
dignified its mission and ensured its reception. But what 
gratitude or what patriotism can blossom in the representatives 
of. mean, corrupt Boroughs? They glory in having no con- 
stituents ; they may equally triumph in leaving us no Constitu- 
tion. But as our ancestors, Gentlemen, wrenched the Constitu- 
tion from the tyrannical grip of one part of the legislature, ‘tis 
now become the duty of their Posterity to rescue it from the 
corrupt hands of the other.” 


In his answer to the delegates of the Volunteer Corps of the 
Province of Connaught he said (January 13, 1784): “If to 
struggle amidst a host of virtuous & resolute citizens for 
the redemption of our Captive Rights from the polluted grasp 
of a corrupt and desperate oligarchy can be deemed ambition, 
I am perhaps the most ambitious man in Ireland,—but, if this 
ambition—the single one that beats in my bosom—has earned 
to me the attachment of the Province of Connaught, I am also 
the most contented, and likewise the best rewarded.” 


To the Freeholders and Inhabitants of the Maghera and 
Killelagh, he wrote: ‘‘ Whatever may be your gratitude for 
my past conduct, whatever may be your expectations of my 
future, yet recollecting the apostacy of former Patriots* and 


* A hit at Grattan who had left the Volunteers, and was now under the influence of the 
‘* Castle.”’ 
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this diffidence of the Professions of the reigning ones,* let me 
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counsel you to rely only on yourselves, and to be certain that — 
what is in the best interest of all, can be accomplished only by — 


the united exertions of all.’ 


His answer to the “ Bill of Rights Battalion’s address’’ is 
perhaps the most characteristic of the series. A deputation 
from the Battalion, consisting of eighty rank and file, headed 
by their Lieutenant-Colonel, had waited on the Bishop at 
Downhill and presented the address under arms. After entreat- 
ing that his Lordship and his “‘ respectable colleagues will yet 
cleanse the Augean Stable, the stalls of venality and corruption, 
the effluvia of noisome and putrid boroughs,”’ it had proceeded 
to announce that when “ the gloomy clouds of superstition and 
bigotry—those engines of disunion—shall have fled the realm, 
the interests of Ireland will no longer suffer by a diversity of 
persuasions—all being united in one great object—the exter- 
mination of corruption from our Constitution.”’ 


To this the Bishop replied : 


“Gentlemen, When you stept forth from your own County 
to hail the individual of another unknown to you but by his 
honest endeavours, and unconnected except by that kindred 
which seems now at length to pervade the whole mass of 
citizens, and, like a Promethean Fire to animate an hitherto 
lifeless lump, the satisfaction excited in his mind, by the ap- 
plauses of men who have a right to approve what they dare to 
support, can be known only to those who are conscious of 
deserving what they are fortunate enough to receive. But, 
gentlemen, those who dare assert their own Rights should 
rise above the mean Policy of violating those of others.t There 
is in this island a class of citizen equally respectable and infinitely 
more numerous than those who have hitherto oppressed them : 

‘““Men who have long crouched under the iron rod of their 
oppressors, not from any dastardly insensibility of their shackles, 
not from any unmanly indifference to the unalienable Rights 
of men, but from pious dread of wounding our common country 
through the sides of the Tyrants ; Men in whose hearts beats 
at this instant as high a pulse for liberty, and through whose 
veins pours a tide of as pure blood, and as noble too, as any that 
animates the proudest citizen in Ireland ; 


* Charlemont and Flood. 


t A very significant sentence. He means that the Presbyterians should support the © 


Roman Catholics in their rights. 
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~ Men whose ancestors at the hazard of their property, and 
with the loss of their lives, obtained the First Great Bill of 
Rights and upon which every other must be founded—the 
Magna Carta of Ireland—Men whose ancestors in the midst of 
ignorance could discriminate between the duties of a Reli- 
gionist, and the rights of a citizen; and who enacted those 
elementary, and never obsolete, Statutes of Premunire, which 
for centuries have been an irrefragable monument of their 
Sagacity in distinguishing, and their fortitude in severing their 
duty to the Church of Rome from the dependence on its Court ;* 

‘‘ Men, the undegenerated progeny of such virtuous ancestors 
who, with a firmness worthy of imitation and still more worthy 
your gratitude, have endured those very outrages from their 
country, which their forefathers spurned at from its sovereign ; 
and who, under a series of accumulated wrongs which would 
heighten the disgrace of human policy, if they could be paralleled 
in its annals, have, with a fortitude as unexampled as their 
oppression, allowed everything dear to the human heart to be 
wrecked—except their Religion, and their Patriotism—except 
their acquiescence to the will of an inscrutable God, and their 
affection to a mistaken and deluded Country. 

~ But, gentlemen, the hour is now come when sound Policy, 
as well as irresistible justice, will compel those who demand+ 
their own Rights, to support their Claim by a restitution of 
those of their fellow citizens, when Ireland must necessarily 
avail herself of her whole internal force to ward off foreign 
encroachments, or once more acquiesce under those encroach- 
ments. 

‘For one million of divided Protestants can never in the 
scale of human government, be a counterpoise against two 
millions of united Catholics. But, Gentlemen of the Bill of 
Rights Battalion, I appeal to yourselves and summon you to 
consistency,—Tyranny is not government and Allegiance is due 
only to Protection. BrRIsTov.”’ 

(Published January 27, 1784.) 


The fiery oratory and bold pronouncements of the Bishop on 
his campaign in the North were, from the first, watched by the 
Dublin Castle Administration with suspicion and alarm. 

Already, on December 14, 1783, Mr. Secretary Pelham, 
in Lord Northington’s vice-royalty, had written from Dublin 
Castle to the Duke of Portland, calling the attention of Ministers 


* He means: as did the Gallican Church. 
He means that Protestants in making their own claims must in justice support those 
of the Catholics at the same time. 
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in England to the Bishop’s proceedings. ‘‘ I cannot conclude,” — 
he wrote, ‘‘ without saying a few words about the Bishop of — 
Derry. Your Grace has probably seen the two very extra-_ 
ordinary answers which were made by him to the Corps of Drog- | 
heda and Derry in consequence of their addresses to him ; they 
are become the subject of general conversation and animad- 
version, & are generally considered of such mischievous tendency ~ 
that Government must take some notice of them. I have con- 
sulted the law officers about them, who think that they contain 
sufficient ground for impeachment, if there was legal evidence 
of his having published them. They have however directed the 
Crown Solicitor to collect all the evidence he can reach concern- 
ing them, and instruct proper people whom he can trust to watch 
his conduct at Derry, & I think it but proper that Government 
should appear to have taken the earliest notice of these letters, 
if it should hereafter be necessary to take further notice of 
them, and yet not to act openly against the Bishop until there 
appeared a prospect of success in any proceedings against him.” 
But the position of Lord Northington and his satellites at 
Dublin Castle at the time when Pelham’s letter was written 
was daily becoming more uncomfortable and insecure. Only 
four days later the Ministry of North-cum-Fox went out, and 
that of young Pitt came in. Northington offered to resign the 
Vice-regal office, but was asked to remain in it temporarily, 
and he did so for nearly two months. | 
At this period of uncertainty as to what might happen on the 
accession of Pitt to power, and what new policy in regard 
to Ireland might be adopted, the Freeman’s Journal, the organ 
of reform (in view, it would seem, of the fact of the post of 
Viceroy being about to be vacated by its then occupant), has 
the following announcement, with curiously veiled innuéndo : 


“Tt is not true that the government of Ireland was ever 
refused to that nobleman (the Earl Bishop). On the contrary, 
it was deemed a luminous idea to confide it to a person equally 
acceptable to the Dissenters and the Roman Catholics, and 
whose munificence to these two sections, both within and without 
his diocese, gave a pledge of his impartiality in the administra- 
tion of this kingdom. It is also well known to persons high in 
office in both kingdoms that his Lordship’s two indispensable 
conditions were—first a total dereliction of the salary during 
his Viceroyship, and secondly a perpetual suppression of the 
Vice-treasurership of which the profits were to be employed in 
discharging the public debt. The author of this paragraph 
is warranted in asserting a third condition arising from events, 
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and that even if the spirit and lineage of the great Earl of Chat- 
ham should once more guide these bewildered nations, an 
unequivocal, radical, and substantial reform of parliamentary 
representation should be the term sine qua non on which this 
nobleman, possessed of ease and affluence, would risk both to 
procure the public welfare.” 

It seems improbable that the Bishop or his admirers could 
have seriously entertained this ‘luminous idea.” It may 
indeed, as such, possibly have occurred to him, or to them, 
in the preceding year, during the brief Administration of Shel- 
burne, whose policy agreed with his own ; while—(strange as it 
is that a prelate, although an Farl, should ever have been 
supposed eligible for the Vice-regal office)—it would appear 
from the above innuendos of the concluding paragraph in the 
Freeman’s Journal that there was a second luminous flash 
“arising from events’’ on the dawn of Pitt’s Administration. 
The advent to power of the son of “‘ the great Earl of Chatham ” 
certainly inspired the reformers in Ireland with the confident 
but vain hope that the young statesman, who in opposition 
had been among the chief advocates in England of Parliamentary 
reform, would favour their efforts, if indeed for no other reason 
than that Fox had manceuvred against them. Thus the fight 
put up by the Bishop and his supporters in the north of Ireland 
now received a short-lived impetus from this ill-founded hope. 
Pitt’s attitude was perhaps not clear at first, but it may be 
said here that, while he was never unsympathetic to the needs 
of Ireland, and was ready to enunciate ‘“ Propositions” in 
due course, he would not attempt the impossible task of re- 
forming an Irish Parliament which was determined not to 
reform itself; his policy indeed eventually was to make a 
clean sweep and abolish the Irish Parliament altogether. 

Meanwhile the policy and methods of Dublin Castle were 
unchanged and the system of spying and reporting was widely 
employed. During the last month of Lord Northington’s con- 
tinuance in office, letters to and from Dublin Castle contain 
frequent reference to the reprobated sayings and doings of the 
Earl Bishop. 


Lord Hillsborough writes to Pelham (‘‘ Pelham Papers,” 
33,101), January 20, 1784: ‘‘Lord Bristol is going on like 
a madman. I am told he has almost completed his regiment of 
Roman Catholics; and his publications full of treason every 
day in the public papers do infinite mischief.’”’ He(Hillsborough) 
advised the sending of regiments to the North, Belfast and the 
adjacent country being destitute of troops, and ‘‘ the people 
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are as mad as the Bishop, and God knows to what length they ] 
may go. | | 

“ The forbearance with regard to his Lordship makes them 
imagine that Government is intimidated.” 


A secret Agent of the Government, one Joseph Nugent, — 
reported that the Hubernian Journal was financed by the 
Bishop of Derry ; that it was in favour of Parliamentary Re- — 
form, and contained ‘‘ every invective against Administration — 
that can be.”’ 

On February 4 Lord Northington wrote to Pelham: 





‘TI shall send off to-morrow the state of the situation of — 
the B— of D—, his practices of late, & the advantage he has 
taken of this interregnum, & the opinion of the principal lawyers ~ 
on the mode of proceeding. If the present state of the Ministry — 
does not fall to pieces, they will have data on which to instruct 
my successor on a subject which brooks no delay. Every day 
he becomes more mischievous, & I think we shall be able to 
do what we please with him.’”’ A few days later he wrote: 
‘“The dissenting parsons do their utmost to foment the © 
turbulent spirit. There never was a worse piece of policy than ~ 
the rewarding those incendiaries---it is impossible to gain 
them.”’ 


So distracted indeed was Northington that it was said he © 
suffered from a “‘ hustled head.’ According to the Dublin 
Evening Post, however, he viewed his approaching retirement 
“with a manly indifference or rather satisfaction, and it takes 
a load of care from his shoulders ; and as Bacchus’ blessings are 
a treasure always within his reach, he laughs at the tempest and ~ 
defies the storm.” | 

It is said that some years after his retirement Northington 
stated in private conversation that he had at one time a warrant — 
for the arrest of the Bishop in his pocket. This must have 
referred to the period immediately preceding his retirement, — 
but, if a warrant was in fact ever prepared, it got no further © 
than his Excellency’s pocket. 

The question of the Bishop’s arrest was left to Northington’s 
successor, and was to be seriously agitated during the ensuing ~ 
months. 
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